Only real men 



can wear it 




Ho shoulder insignia in the U. S. Army 
is more proudly worn than the red-white- 
and-blue Octofoil of the Ninth Infantry 
Division. Along with it goes the Belgian 
Fourragere. You can wear both — if you’re 
man enough to measure up to the standards 
of a great fighting tradition. 

The Ninth Infantry Division spear- 
headed the invasion of North Africa. It 
helped stop Rommel and drove the enemy 
into the sea at Bizerte. The Ninth was in 
Sicily. It won the first smashing victory of 
the Normandy invasion. It was the first 
U. S. infantry division to cross the Rhine. 

Yes, the Ninth was a great outfit then 
and it is now. Today’s Combat Soldier is 
hard physically and alert mentally. He is 
skilled in the use of many weapons and 
has his choice of training in a wide variety 
of technical skills. He moves fast — often 



through the air, usually by swift motor 
transport. 

If you are 17 to 34 and can measure up 
to the high standards of a Combat Soldier, 
you’ll get your training with the Ninth or 
one of three other famous divisions. If you 
are a veteran of the Armed Forces you 
may be able to enlist directly in the Ninth. 
Get the facts at your U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 

U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 



CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 

U. S. Army and 
U. S. Air Force 
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OPPORlMliry lias a lonj{ ami 



It isn’t even necessary to go half-way to meet 
Opportunity. It seeks out the man who has prepared 
himself for advancement. 




I.C.S. training is one of the effective forms of 
preparation. When you have mastered an I.C.S.Course, 
you’re ready and able to take on larger responsibilities 
in your chosen field. 

In a single period of four months, I.C.S. has 
received as many as 1,920 student letters reporting ad- 
vancement in salary and position. Graduates include 
the presidents, board chairmen, chief technicians of 
some of the largest industrial, transportation, publish- 
ing and other enterprises in the nation. 

You can get ready for Opportunity as they did. 
Mark and mail the coupon today and be prepared for 
tomorrow’s rewarding openings. 
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W E haven’t talked very much about the lead story for this month. As a matter of fact if we 
remember rightly all we did say was that you should watch for the new Lee Francis story 
coming up soon. We didn’t even mention the title. All in all, we’ve been mighty secretive 
about the whole thing. O.K., so you think we’re being a bunch of Martian cads for deliberately 
holding back on you. But we wanted this novel to be a big surprise for you, and we think it really 
is. So now the cat’s out of the bag. “The Man From Yesterday” is the best thing Lee Francis has 
written yet. It’s a full book-length action fantasy novel with everything in it you have come to 
expect from the pen of Lee. We’ll venture an opinion here that from now on Lee Francis will be 
at the top of your preferred list. Not that he isn’t already ! 

Vl^E thought so much of the story that we gave Walter Hinton the assignment of painting the 
’ ’ cover for the story. All of you readers of Mammoth Western will be acquainted with Mr. 
Hinton’s fine work on the back covers of that fine magazine (plug for the best western book on the 
market!) and we think you’ll agree with us that he has done a terrific job on this issue. So now 
you can read the story and then let us know how you liked it. 

■p NOCH SHARP comes up this month with a neat little fantasy, entitled, “Unfinished Business.” 
This is the story of a man who is about to die in the electric chair, and who doesn’t really care, 
for he knows that once they pull the switch on him he’ll be free to carry out some plans of his own. 
Exactly what those plans were, and what happened, you’ll find out when you read the story. 

"Vl^ELL, we’ll tease you a little more by telling you that “Tanya’s Night To Howl” is another 
^ ' neat little fantasy with a unique twist at the end. Russell E. Nihlean is a new writer to our 
pages, but he makes his debut with a very nice job of word slinging. We won’t tell you a thing 
about this yarn, because once we started we’d probably give away the whole story, and it’s only a 
short to begin with so that stops us cold. All we’d like to know, after you read the yarn, is, how 
many Tanya’s are there Ipose in the world today? 

pINISHING up this issue is ever popular Richard Casey with a short yarn entitled, “Tomorrow 
-*^I die.” We can tell you a little about this story without giving too much away because the plot 
of the story lies right in the title. You’ll meet a character in this short who has a premonition that 
death is waiting for him. He even knows how he is to die. With this knowledge he decides to take 
matters in his own hands. But just what he tries to do, we won’t tell you here. That you’ll have to 
find out for yourself. Start reading . . . 

A S a sort of sidelight here we’d like to brag a little about one of our top writers. We’re speaking 
of William P. McGivern, who has just had his first book published, a detective novel. Not only 
that, but this particular novel won the $1,000 Dodd-Mead Red Badge Mystery Award. The title 
of the book, for any of you interested readers who would care to run to your nearest book store and 
read Bill’s first effort between hard covers, is, (boy what a long sentence!) “But Death Runs 
Faster.” A heck of a good title, and a heck of a good story — and a heck of a good writer! Con- 
gratulations, Bill, we’re mighty proud of you. We might mention here, as a sort of sentimental item, 
that Bill’s book is dedicated to David Wright O’Brien, one of the finest writers ever to grace the 
pages of FA. Dave, as most of you will recall, was killed in action over Germany in 1944. Dave and 
Bill were about as close as any two friends could ever be, so we know that Dave, keeping an eye 
on things upstairs, will be pleased knowing that Bill McGivern’s first book was dedicated to him. . . 

f^OW comes preview time. Next month is a lavender letter month. Meaning that Don Wilcox 
is back with a new short novel entitled, “The Lavender Vine of Death.” This is a typically 
Wilcox story, which tells everything you will want to know in advance. All of you Wilcox fans 
better start haunting your favorite newsstand now! Then, to give you a short peep at what is 
coming in future issues, there’s a new “Toffee” story by Charles F. Myers. This new hilarious yarn 
is actually a short novel, so you’ll have a lot of pleasant reading in store for you. There’ll be other 
yarns by all of your favorites, such as Geier, Livingston, W’illiams, and many others. Until 
then WLH 
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Oapi Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 



IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon an- 
otKer person seated in a room witK you* without Kis 
noticing It. Observe him gradually become restless and 
hnally turn and look in your direction. Simple*~*yet it la 
a positive demonstration that thought generates a mental 
energy which can be projected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you realize how much of 
your success and happiness in life depend upon your 
influencing others? Is It not important to you to have 
others understand your point of view-«te be receptive to 
your proposals? 

Demonstrable Facts 

How many times have you wished there were some way 
you could impress another favorably— get ocrost to him 
or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now sdentihcally 
demenstrahle. The tales of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by the ancients are now known to be fact— not 
fable. The method whereby these things can be Inlen ' 
CloRofly. not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians- one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom existing throughout the world. To thour 
sands everywhere, for centuries, the Rosicrucians have 



privately taught this nearlydost art of the practical tua 
of mind power. 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) Invite 
ynu to explore the powers of your mind. Their sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. They wiU show 
you how to use your natural forces and talents to do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. Use the 
coupon hofow and send for a copy of the fascinating 
sealed free book, "The Mastery of Life." which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit by 
its application to your daily affairs. 

Tfee ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 



Scribe A# D. V*| The Rosicrucians, AMOR^ 
Rosicrudan Park, San Jose, (California. 

Kindly s«d me a free copy of the book, "Tbe 
Mastery of Life." I am interested in learning how 
I may receive instructions about the full use of my 
natural powers. 




Avar, warrior of fha tribe of Kotad, iteod 
with his back to the great stone eat while 
his eyes searched the darkness around him. 
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The MAN From YESTERDAY 

BY LEE FRANCIS 

Avar, warrior of the tribe of Kosad, 
stumbled into the valley of the mists and 
when he emerged, his world had vanished! 



A ll during that night he pushed 
his bare, calloused feet through 
the desert sand, sinking ankle- 
deep with every step. It was a shift- 
ing, sucking substance, making each 
stride a tiring effort, and it seemed to 
have absorbed and held heat from yes- 
terday’s baking sun. 



Yet the night air was cold against 
his almost naked body — not the damp 
chill of a night in his familiar jungle, 
but a dry, crackling cold that seemed 
no less tangible than the hot sand it- 
self. 

A full moon swam aloofly in the 
cloudless sky, its rays cold and cheer- 
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less as a mountain wind, bathing in its 
light an endless vista of dunes and gul- 
leys forever changing under the des- 
ert’s restless air. He could hear the 
whispering rustle of those minute par- 
ticles of rock as they shifted and slith- 
ered from beneath his feet. Several 
times he stopped to look back across 
those endless hollows and heights he 
had traversed, and always all signs of 
his passage were already obliterated 
by the uneasy sands. 

He passed his dry tongue across 
parched lips, feeling again the clawing 
pain of thirst — a thirst no longer as 
intense as it had been twelve hours be- 
fore. It was as though his throat had 
given up all hope of knowing again the 
cool wonder of water. Sand gritted be- 
tween his teeth and he spat angrily to 
rid himself of it, only to find it still 
grating against the cracks in his lips. 

The mountains that had seemed so 
near when he first entered this track- 
less waste were invisible now. For all 
he knew he might be wandering in a 
great circle — covering over and over 
the same territory until complete ex- 
haustion would overwhelm his mighty 
muscles and pull him down against the 
sand to move no more — ever. Such 
stories of the desert’s conquest of men 
rash enough to brave its dangers were 
occasionally told about the cave fires 
of his people during the rainy seasons. 

On he pushed — on and on and on, 
fighting back with all his herculean 
strength and iron will against the suck- 
ing sands. Twice he found he had 
drawn his flint knife from the folds of 
panther skin about his loins — gripping 
it tightly as though ready to give bat- 
tle to this silently implacable foe. 

On he went — on and on and on — un- 
til at last the bleak landscape began 
to waver in the moonlight, to expand 
and contract before his eyes. Angrily 
he shook his head to clear his vision. 



but the phenomenon persisted and 
finally he ignored it entirely. 

At last the moon was gone and later 
a faint radiance along the distant hori- 
zon to his left told of another dawn on 
its way. By this time however he was 
blind to all else but the yielding sur- 
face over which he moved, his gaze 
riveted on the sand a few feet in front 
of him. 

Once he stumbled and fell to his 
hands and knees. The desire to remain 
there, to rest only a little while, to 
warm his body with the hot sand, was 
overpowering. But he beat down the 
temptation, aware that even momen- 
tary surrender meant death. 

An hour passed before he lost his 
footing again; then he fell three times 
in as many minutes. Little eddies of 
air whirled the dry particles into his 
eyes and he was forced to close them 
tightly to preserve his sight. 

Again he fell, this time at full 
length. Shaking his leonine head like 
a wounded lion he slowly pushed him- 
self to his hands and knees. But when 
he tried to resume an upright position 
his exhausted muscles refused the com- 
mand, and he sank back again. 

Doggedly he pushed ahead on hands 
and knees, head hanging like a 
whipped animal’s, the thick black 
strands of his hair hanging before his 
eyes. An indomitable will power alone 
was driving him across those sands, 
operating his tendons and muscles in 
an insane kind of reflex action like 
the twitching movements of a body 
already dead. 

A BRUPTLY the crawling man 
halted, the shock of discovery 
running through his spent figure like 
an electric current. His extended hand 
clenched harshly about the foreign 
matter it had encountered — clenched 
and tugged until it had torn the sub- 
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stance from the sand and brought it 
close to his face. 

Those bloodshot eyes open, blink- 
ing now in the light of approaching 
dawn. In the palm of his hand lay a 
small clump of crushed grass. The 
desert was behind him! 

With an exultant toss of his head he 
flung back his long hair and lifted his 
eyes to the scene before him. A low 
hill lay only a few yards away — a hill 
covered with greenish yellow grass and 
dotted with stunted shrubs and bushes. 
Not far to the left was a shallow gulch 
where trees were growing and beyond 
their trunks he caught the glitter of 
moving water. 

At sight of the latter, the almost 
naked man staggered to his feet and 
plunged ahead at a half-run, half- 
stumble, tearing his way through un- 
dergrowth and colliding painfully with 
an occasional tree. Then he was be- 
yond the belt of growing things and 
kneeling at the bank of a narrow 
stream, cupping handful after handful 
of water to eager lips. 

He drank sparingly however, ex- 
perience cautioning him against flood- 
ing his dehydrated system. Without 
removing his loin cloth of panther skin 
he immersed his body in the cool 
liquid, and after another half hour he 
was ready for food and strong enough 
to seek it. 

Beyond the river rose an impene- 
trable wall of jungle and forest, fa- 
miliar surroundings during every one 
of his twenty-six years; and beyond 
that, looming in the near distance, the 
base of the mountain range he had 
sighted two days before. 

Fording the shallow stream he 
plunged into the jungle, passing 
through a narrow belt of bushes before 
the forest itself. He moved carefully 
now, keen eyes probing the foliage, 
ears and nose alert for danger; for his 



world abounded with lions and pan- 
thers and leopards, with huge snakes 
and their poisonous, but smaller, cou- 
sins, with the great apes — even with 
the most feared enemy of all: men 
like himself. 

There were many sounds: the un- 
ceasing hum of the myriad clouds of 
insects, fluttering strident-voiced birds 
of brilliant plumage, hordes of racing, 
scolding, inquisitive monkeys — all as 
much a part of this untamed World as 
the trees themselves. 

It was into those trees that he went 
now — vaulting lightly into the lower 
branches of the first one he reached 
and moving on through the lower ter- 
races, swinging lightly from bough to 
bough. Now and then, with the agility 
and ease of long practise, he sent his 
body hurtling across a gap between 
trees, to grasp with unerring accuracy 
the branch his quick eye had selected. 
Yet notwithstanding his seemingly 
reckless pace, his passage was almost 
soundless; and though the tangled ver- 
dure appeared as a solid wall about 
him, only rarely did his flying figure 
scrape against the riot of vegetation. 

Before long he caught sight of an 
elephant path below and he altered his 
course to follow it from above, his 
movements even more cautious now 
for he was hunting the one food his 
body craved: the succulent flesh of 
deer or zebra. 

Not long afterward the game trail 
debouched into a small circular clear- 
ing, through the center of which a 
small stream moved sluggishly be- 
tween reed-covered banks. Even before 
he had reached the fringe of trees bor- 
dering the clearing, his sharp ears 
caught the satisfied rumblings of a 
feeding beast, but because he had been 
downwind at the time he was unable 
to identify the animal immediately. 

From the swa}dng branches of a 
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jungle giant he looked down at a scene 
which brought a low growl of disap- 
pointment and protest to his lips. Ly- 
ing across the body of a deer lay a 
great yellow-maned lion, tearing away 
and bolting large pieces of his kill, 
feeding as though many suns had 
passed since last it had dined. 

The man’s disgust was not dictated 
by the lion’s table manners. Jungle- 
wise, he knew that no other wary 
grass-eater would come here for water 
until long after the lion had finished 
feeding and departed. It meant he 
must seek elsewhere for the fresh meat 
his belly craved — a galling prospect 
because the hot blood of the freshly 
slain deer impinged on his nostrils to 
set up an uncomfortable gnawing of 
hunger too intense to be denied. Then, 
too, there was a matter of pride in- 
volved here — pride and prestige. No 
denizen of all the jungle should be 
permitted to upset the plans of a war- 
rior of his caliber 1 

The alternative to looking elsewhere 
for food was dangerous — dangerous to 
the point of sheer lunacy when viewed 
from even a faintly conservative view- 
point. But he was young and very 
strong and fond of adventure — barren 
ground for the seeds of conserva- 
tion. , . . 

BRIEF glance at the surrounding 

foliage showed him the kind of 
tree he would need for execution of 
his plan. Even better the branches of 
that particular tree extended to a point 
almost directly above the feeding 
jungle lord. No longer did the man 
seek to mask his movements; with al- 
most deliberate carelessness he pushed 
his way noisily through the aboreal 
curtains of vines, creepers and leaves 
until he squatted on a broad branch 
some twenty feet above the lion. 

The tawny-maned beast, aroused by 



the sound of crackling foliage almost 
over his head, was standing now and 
gazing with round, unblinking yellow 
eyes at the hated man-thing. The great 
snout, reddened with the blood of a 
new kill, curled in an angry snarl and 
a low warning growl rumbled from a 
cavernous chest. 

“Devourer of filth!” the man 
shouted. “Brother of snakes! Go 
away or I will come down and tear you 
to pieces and feed you to the jackals!” 

The rumbling growl swelled to a 
f u 1 1-throated roar, reverberating 
through the clearing like the notes of 
a monster drum. The man, long fa- 
miliar with the ways of lions, knew he 
was being warned to keep his distance, 
that only as long as he remained high 
in that tree would he be safe. In an- 
swer he plucked one of the apple- 
sized, soft-shelled fruits growing thick- 
ly about him, and with a short, hard, 
sidearm throw sent it unerringly on its 
way, to spread in a sticky mess across 
the cat’s upturned face! 

Then indeed, did the lion roar! 
Without warning it rose in an almost 
vertical spring, the giant body tearing 
through the leaves and branches. Full 
across the man’s high perch it fell; but 
he was a full ten feet higher now. For 
a brief moment the lion hung there, its 
roar more nearly a scream, and in that 
moment a second misisile caught it 
squarely against one ear. 

When his target dropped back to 
earth again, the man returned to his 
former position and began an unceas- 
ing bombardment of the enraged beast. 
It managed to avoid some of those 
maddening missies, but they rained 
down to swiftly for any effective de- 
fense. Again and again the almost hys- 
terical animal leaped for its tormentor, 
but always he danced mockingly just 
out of range of those reaching talons. 

Twice the lion attempted to settle 
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back to feeding, ignoring the rain of 
objects from above; but as siich a 
maneuver served only to increase their 
number and force, it abandoned the 
effort. An attempt to drag the carcass 
beneath sheltering bushes lining the 
clearing was defeated by a hail of 
broken branches, each of them thrown 
in the fashion of a spear and drawing 
blood. 

Suddenly the lion turned and 
bounded toward the wall of jungle bor- 
dering the clearing. The instant it dis- 
appeared from view, the man dropped 
lightly to the ground and raced across 
the carpet of grasses toward the deer’s 
remains. His running steps were com- 
pletely soundless; his ears, inconceiv- 
ably sharp, were alert for any indica- 
tion that the giant cat was returning 
to trap him here in the open. 

Stooping he swung the carcass to 
one broad shoulder and whirled to re- 
trace his steps, and in that instant the 
monster cat crashed into view be- 
tween him and his tree. With a sideous 
snarl of triumph the animal shot to- 
ward him! 

The man realized this was no ordi- 
nary lion to have trapped him so neat- 
ly. All previous lions had doubled back 
under such circumstances, reappearing 
almost at the point where they had 
faded from view. But this one had cir- 
cled through the jungle just far enough 
to emerge squarely in his path of re- 
treat. 

To escape by flight was impossible, 
for fleet as he was he could not out- 
distance over a short stretch a charg- 
ing lion. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion he dropped the deer, swept his 
flint knife from his belt and sprang 
forward to meet his ambusher. 

The move was so completely for- 
eign to what should have occurred that 
the lion faltered in its charge, rearing 
high to strike out at its two-legged 



enemy. Clearly anticipating that move 
the man swerved abruptly, then closed 
in again, this time from one side. Be- 
fore the' bewildered carnivore could 
steel encircling that hairy throat and 
drop back to all fours, the man was on 
its back, an arm like banded layers of 
his free hand plunging his flint knife 
again and again into a vulnerable spot 
behind the beast’s left shoulder. 

The lion, voicing a startled shriek 
that paled into nothingness the sounds 
of combat, reared high and toppled 
back full upon this human leech. But 
the man’s steel-thewed legs locked 
tightly about the animal’s loins and 
his heavy knife continued to sink 
home. 

T T TTERING one final choked roar, 
^ the great beast staggered to its 
feet, then collapsed in death. That 
flint knife had pierced its heart twice 
in rapid succession before the battle 
was decided. 

Battered and bloody, his nut-brown 
skin scratched and torn from contact 
with the earth, the man rose arrow- 
straight beside his kill. A wave of exul- 
tation and quiet pride swept through 
him as his eyes beheld the evidence 
of his strength and fighting prowess; 
no other warrior in all his savage world 
could boast of having slain Kuo, king 
of beasts, with only a knife. 

The mood passed immediately and 
he settled down to more serious busi- 
ness. Squatting beside the partially de- 
voured carcass of the deer, he used his 
knife to hack away a juicy strip from 
one flank. Quickly he wolfed down a 
portion of the raw meat, then knelt 
at the river’s banks and drank deeply 
of the brackish water. A brief dip in 
those same waters removed the stains 
of both combat and feeding — and he 
was ready to take up his interrupted 
journey. 

The mountain range — ^the goal to- 
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ward which he had made his way for 
many sleeps — was very near now, 
looming dark and forbidding despite 
the sun’s golden rays from overhead. 
There appeared to be no foothills sur- 
rounding those lofty peaks; they 
seemed to rise almost vertically from 
the heart of surrounding jungle like 
the upthrust talons of some fabled 
monster. Deep, wooded gorges cut into 
them — ravines filled with tangled foli- 
age and cliffs of sheer granite. 

By midafternoon the man was pass- 
ing through the final belt of jungle be- 
tween him and his goal. Beyond the 
last line of forest monarchs lay a broad 
expanse of open prairie, dotted with 
widely spaced clumps of trees, and 
which appeared to end at the very base 
of the mountains themselves. 

There were five of those peaks, he 
saw now — placed side by side in an ir- 
regular row, none of them high enough 
to be snow-capped. The lower two- 
thirds of each was cloaked with green 
vegetation interspaced with patches of 
bare rock, while the remaining third 
appeared to be crusted with reddish- 
brown layers of undulating rock that 
might well have been lava from some 
ancient eruption. 

For a long time he sat there on a 
broad branch at the jungle’s edge, 
drinking in the lonely scene before 
him. What mysterious forces lay 
locked in those towering peaks? what 
undreamed-of wonders? what fear- 
some dangers? He recalled vividly old 
Tycor’s words that night about the 
community fire at the base of the cliff 
containing the caves of his own people. 
How deep the hush that had fallen 
over warriors and women alike as the 
bent, twisted old man intoned: 

“Beasts that defy description lurk 
among the mountains of that forsaken 
land. Spirits of evil gods dwell therein, 
and the breath from their invisible lips 



poisons the air and kills the trees and 
grasses. The earth itself opens up to 
swallow the trespasser. No birds sing 
above that deadly land; no tiny worm 
may burrow beneath its surface. No 
sound comes to the ear, no scent to 
the nose except the stench of evil. A 
circle of hot sands too wide for any 
living creature to cross shuts that hor- 
rible place off — ^placed there by gods 
friendly to man that he may never ap- 
proach it. That, then, is the land of 
Kagoo!” 

None in all that audience had sought 
to cast doubt on old Tycor’s story, for 
he was incredibly old and knew many 
things not given to the ordinary war- 
rior to know. The man in the tree 
smiled ruefully. Where the rest of his 
people had shivered in awed fear at 
the old man’s words, he had felt his 
own heart beat faster with the call to 
adventure. He must see the wondrous 
land of Kagoo I Only a few sleeps later 
he had set out, armed with knife, rope 
and spear, ostensibly to hunt but in 
reality to enter that forbidden terri- 
tory. 

The exigencies of jungle travel had 
cost him spear and rope, but his knife 
was enough and he had pushed on 
without taking time to replace them. 
And now he had succeeded in crossing 
the hot sands old Tycor had said no 
living creature could span — and the 
land of Kagoo lay open before him! 

TT E SLID lightly from the tree and 
set off with long swinging strides 
across the ribbon of open ground, the 
thigh-length grasses brushing h i s 
naked legs. His course was not a 
straight line toward the mountains, 
since he was careful to pass near the 
clumps of trees scattered about the 
landscape. There was always the 
chance some savage denizen of this 
untamed world might charge him, and 
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a tree was always a welcome refuge. 

It was late afternoon before he 
neared a thin border of trees following 
the base of the five mountain peaks. 
As he drew nearer he was suddenly 
conscious of an oppressive stillness 
which seemed to settle down about him 
like a tangible substance. Where the 
foliage of the trees should have been 
filled with chattering monkeys and the 
movements of brightly plumaged birds, 
there was nothing. Even the leaves, 
creepers and vines seemed to hang 
motionless in a dead calm. 

The man halted, his sharp gray eyes 
narrowed, his lips pressed into a thin 
straight line. As of its own accord his 
right hand closed firmly about the 
knife of flint sheathed in the folds of 
his loin cloth. 

His roving eyes caught a break 
among the trees to his right and he 
altered his course toward that point. 
With a faint shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders he entered the trail’s mouth and 
went on, his pace slower now, his eyes, 
ears and nose alert for an indication of 
danger nearby. 

The wind had been at his back for 
more than an hour, a condition he did 
not like as it left his nose, one of his 
most valuable allies, hardly more than 
an ornament. There was but little light 
here under the massive, foliage-laden 
trees, and he was aware of a spine- 
tingling certainty that he was moving 
blindly into the jaws of certain de- 
struction. It was a sensation based 
solely on the intuition common to crea- 
tures of the wild — a sixth sense which 
he had learned long ago could be de- 
pended upon. 

He was weighing the advisibility of 
taking to the trees when a glimpse of 
sunlight ahead told him he was on the 
point of reaching open ground once 
more. Despite the ominous silence 
hemming him in, he felt his tightened 



nerves relax and he hastened on, his 
spirits soaring with the thought of 
reaching open air once more. 

And at that moment the under- 
growth on either side of the trail was 
rent apart and five giant warriors, 
their tanned skins visible in the faint 
half-light, swarmed out upon him! 

But the man from the outer world 
was in motion even as the first crackle 
of displaced foliage reached his quick 
ears. So rapidly did he move that four 
of the ambushers closed their grasp- 
ing hands on empty air, and only one 
of them stood between their quarry 
and open ground. 

It was the fifth man who stood be- 
tween him and a chance for escape. 
Before . the former could bring his 
short spear into use it was swept from 
his hand by a lightning blow and ten 
fingers were locked in his throat. In 
a swift maneuver the helpless man 
found himself serving as an involun- 
tary shield against the spears of his 
companions; and even as that realiza- 
tion smote him and he cried out in 
sudden fear, two flint sp>earheads 
thudded home in his back. 

Lifting the lifeless body above his 
head as though it were no more than 
a figure of straw, the intruder hurled 
it squarely among the remaining four. 
Three went down beneath that awful 
impact; but the fourth managed to 
dodge aside and launch his own spear 
at the back of the now fleeing man. 

True to its mark flew the heavy mis- 
sle, the saw-toothed blade shearing 
through two ribs and burying itself 
in the man’s back. He stumbled and 
fell to his knees, then was up again 
as the four shouted aloud in satisfac- 
tion. 

Across the open ground beyond 
raced the stricken man. So intense was 
the pain from the spear still buried 
in his flesh that he felt his senses reel 
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and his stride falter. Behind him he 
caught the chorus of exultant yells and 
the thunder of pursuing feet. He knew 
he could not go on much farther under 
the awful weight of that spear. 

Before him, only a few yards dis- 
tant, were the shrub-lined walls of a 
narrow ravine, its floor level with the 
ground under his feet. Were he but 
able to gain that point he might yet 
manage to escape his pursuers. 

If only he might stop long enough 
to remove the heavy spear! He dared 
not, however; even momentary delay 
would be fatal. There was but one 
way! 

ITHOUT breaking stride he 
reached his left hand across his 
opposite shoulder and closed his fin- 
gers about the spear shaft, finding it 
slippery with his own blood. Steeling 
himself for the wave of agony he knew 
must follow, he wrenched outward 
with all possible strength considering 
the cramped p>osition of his arm. He 
felt a brief tearing sensation some- 
where inside him so painful a black 
cloud seemed to gather before his eyes, 
then the wooden spear shaft emerged 
easily from his torn flesh. 

Too easily! In his hand was a short 
length of cylindrical wood, one end 
jagged where formerly a flint head had 
been attached ... a flint head still 
buried deep in his body! 

The narrow ravine loomed just 
ahead. Only a few more flying strides 
and he would be within. But feet were 
pounding close behind him — so close 
he knew he must be hauled down short 
of his sanctuary. 

He felt outstretched fingers brush 
against the naked skin of his back. 
The contact seemed to close an elec- 
tric switch, so suddenly did he act. 
While in midstride he twisted aside, 
leaving one leg extended. He felt the 



jarring impact of a shinbone against 
his leg and his pursuer, voicing a 
startled cry, pitched headlong. Even as 
the falling man’s body crashed to 
earth, a powerful arm swung a broken 
spear haft full across his head, stav- 
ing in the crown like a blown eggshell 
and reducing the makeshift club to a 
handful of splinters. 

So quickly had the hunted man 
acted that he had struck and gone on 
before his remaining enemies were able 
to gain appreciably on his flying figure. 
An instant later he was hidden from 
view within the vegetation cloaked 
depths of the narrow defile. 

He staggered blindly on, his eyes 
seeing little more than a blurred pat- 
tern of light, his breath beginning to 
labor as flecks of red-tinged foam 
gathered on his lips. Long experience 
in such matters told him the others 
would be slow to follow him blunder- 
ingly into a place furnishing a score of 
excellent spots for ambush. 

He moved on slowly now, ears 
cocked for sounds of pursuit. He could 
hear nothing — nothing. No hum of in- 
sects, no slithering feet of tiny rodents 
among the shrubs, not even the faint- 
est sough of a mountain zephyr. He 
might well have been in a world of the 
dead — in fact, but for the heavy 
rhythmic pounding of his heart he 
might have well been dead himself. 

After pausing long enough to form 
a rough poultice of leaves and tie it 
over his wound by means of cord-like 
vines encompassing his chest, he 
pushed on. At first his path was choked 
with plant life; but as the minutes 
passed the lane began to thin out, giv- 
ing way to naked rock as smooth and 
level as though some giant hand had 
carved a path through living rock. 

Above him the ravine walls began to 
rise rapidly higher and steeper, the 
grasses and plants thereon becoming 
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increasingly sparse until at last they 
disappeared altogether. 

Now indeed was he hemmed in by 
stone. Fully two hundred feet above 
him way a thin line of blue marking 
the sky. On either side, so close his 
shoulders occasionally brushed simul- 
taneously against both, were the ex- 
actly vertical walls of the ravine. 

He was aware of the chill trickle of 
blood along his naked back and there 
was the taste of the stuff in his mouth 
and a line of it oozing from a corner 
of his lips tracing a crooked path to 
his chin before drippping to his heav- 
ing chest. 

The awareness that he would prob- 
ably be dead within an hour or two 
came to him then, biit other than a 
vague feeling of wonder that this had 
happened to so mighty a warrior as 
himself, he was conscious of no special 
emotion. 

A SLOW insidious weakness began 
to rise within him. His legs fal- 
tered and became increasingly heavy; 
his arms grew weighty and began to 
round his shoulders with the task of 
carrying them. Even his head seemed 
an onerous burden, too heavy by far 
for the steel tendons of his neck. A 
film was forming before his eyes and 
his breathing became increasingly 
ragged, rasping, labored. 

It was this almost overpowering 
weakness which saved him from plung- 
ing blindly over the lip of a crevasse 
that seemed suddenly to open inches 
in front of his feet. The opening was 
not very wide — scarcely six feet 
across. But its depth was beyond his 
far better than excellent eyes — straight 
down into darkness beyond the black- 
ness of Erebus. 

A loose stone about the size of his 
two hands caught his eye and he lifted 
it and let it fall into the crevice and 



although he strained his ears for sev- 
eral minutes for a sound of its passage, 
only silence came up to him from those 
horrendous depths. 

Ordinarily he would have bounded 
across that six-foot span without 
thought and gone on. But now, weak 
as he was from loss of blood, that dis- 
tance loomed like a gap four times its 
width. Was he doomed to die here — an 
abyss before him, an armed and blood- 
thirsty foe at his back? 

For the first time he lifted his 
eyes and looked into the distance be- 
yond the crevasse — at the continuing 
stone path ahead. What he saw there 
both puzzled and exhilarated him. 

It seemed the narrow defile ended 
less than two hundred yards farther 
on. He could see fading radiance from 
the setting sun, matted reeds marking 
a stream, a wall of forest beyond, in- 
tersected by tangled undergrowth. 

All this he saw — but he saw it wav- 
ering, dimming, brightening, swelling, 
fading. A wall of shimmering air 
seemed to hang above the opening in 
the ravine floor immediately in front 
of him — air distorting his view almost 
as though he were gazing through 
water falling in a rippleless curtain 
before his dazzled eyes. 

He tottered there on the brink for 
an awful moment, then fell back, arms 
upthrust to shut out so bewildering 
and frightening a spectacle. It was 
then he caught a miasmic odor which 
seemed to rise from those depths — a 
noxious stench that set his sensitive 
nostrils aquiver. The words of old 
Tycor rose to burn themselves into 
his brain and the ancient’s voice 
seemed to be droning condemning 
phrases into his ear. 

. . earth . . . opens ... to swal- 
low the trespasser ... no bird sings 
. . . no sound ... no scent except 
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His knees buckled, his fingers 
clawed frantically at the smooth walls 
of rock and he toppled helplessly for- 
ward into the yawning abyss. Black- 
ness poured through his eyes, into his 
mind. He seemed to fall very slowly, 
then rise again, only to sink once more, 
deeper, deeper, down. . . . 

Chapter II 

pj E OPENED his eyes to the burn- 
ing brillance of sunshine every- 
where about him. Almost as though 
one by one his senses came back into 
use. The ravine was gone, the moun- 
tains were no longer there — only an 
unclouded azure bowl high above him 
with the sun at its zenith. 

Now pain from the spear wound 
in his back returned to him — rising 
and ebbing with each breath he took. 
His hands lay palms down on either 
side of his body, and beneath them was 
a short wiry substance he identified as 
grass. 

There were strange odors in the air 
— only one of which he was able even 
partially to classify. That one was 
smoke — not the clean, pungent smell 
of burning wood, but a nauseous and 
wholly unfamiliar stink that caused 
his sensitive nostrils to quiver in open 
protest. 

His ears, keen as any animal’s, 
caught no recognizable sound. As from 
a great distance he could hear an in- 
credibly faint murmur of what might 
have been a mixture of many sounds 
and possibly was no more than the 
passage of blood through the veins of 
his head. As that thought came to him, 
he heard a new sound far distant — 
the bark of a jackal, he decided, al- 
though there was a quality to the 
sound he had never heard in that ani- 
mal’s voice before. 

Bracing his hands, he pushed him- 



self into a sitting position, fighting 
down a wave of nausea that spun earth 
and sky like a giant wheel. Slowly his 
vision cleared and more of his sur- 
roundings were visible. 

He was seated on one slope of a 
narrow valley between two low hills 
covered with a short growth of yel- 
lowish brown grass like none he had 
ever seen before. Only a few feet ahead 
of him the ground dropped sharply 
some six feet to a gently curving trail 
apparently formed of some sort of 
grayish black rock fully twice as wide 
as the length of his own body. Beyond 
the trail was a bank of raw earth simi- 
lar to the one on his side of it. 

Not only was this strange path wider 
and more level than any he had ever 
before come upon, but dividing it 
squarely along its length as far as he 
could see in either direction was a thin 
white line evidently set by human 
hands in its rock-like surface. 

For the first time in his twenty-two 
years he knew fear — not physical fear 
so much as mental ... the paralyzing 
influx of terror at contact with the Un- 
known. Was this Death? he cried si- 
lently, panic rising within him. Had 
the fall into the abyss taken him out 
of the world of life? 

The pounding of his heart, the 
movement of his body reassured him. 
Death was present in a man when his 
heart no longer pulsed, when the mus- 
cles were like dead vines. The memory 
of men he had slain in combat reas- 
sured him he was not as they had been. 

I live! his mind exulted. But a new 
thought came to him immediately and 
he sobered again. // / live, why am I 
not still in that narrow gulch between 
those mountains? Perhaps this is the 
land of those evil spirits old Tycor 
spoke of! 

He staggered to his feet, drawn erect 
by a superhuman effort of will alone. 
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for so much of his blood had been lost 
that his strength was nearly gone. I 
must go back! 

The motion of his body set the sev- 
ered ends of his ribs scraping against 
the flint spearhead buried within him. 
So terrible was the resulting agony 
that his senses reeled and an animal 
cry of pain burst from his lips. 

Then anger came — anger formed of 
fear and hatred and the desire for es- 
cape. His mighty fingers curled into 
claws ready to bury themselves into 
the throats of whatever evil spirits 
had brought him here. He was like a 
lion at bay — ready to charge, to tear, 
to rend any living thing in his path. 
Aroused glands poured strength into 
his torn body; the heavy flint knife 
came unbidden into his hand and with 
head erect and shoulders defiantly 
back he strode across the carpet of 
grasses. 

jLT E WAS on the point of dropping 
over the edge of that six foot em- 
bankment bordering the strange path 
when he caught sight of a square slab 
of wood fastened to a stake set in the 
ground nearby. He went to it dropping 
to one knee the better to examine his 
find. The wood was of a yellow shade 
similar to one of the colors used in 
painting pictures of wild life on the 
walls of tribal caves. But there were 
no pictures on this yellow square of 
wood — only a strange design in black 
on one side. 

FIRE AREA 
NO SMOKING 
In or Out 
Of Cars 

NO OPEN FIRES 
L. A. Fire Dept. 

Ord. 77000 

As he crouched there, his fingers 
moving wonderingly across the smooth 
surface of the odd design, a totally un- 



familiar sound came to his ears. It was 
a low humming note not unlike that of 
a rising wind and seemed to be steadily 
increasing in volume. His eyes darted 
wildly about, seeking to learn the point 
from which the noise was emanating. 
Even as he realized it was beyond the 
rise at one end of the gray-black path- 
way, he caught sight of what was mak- 
ing the sound, and his scalp crawled 
with terror. 

A black monster was moving swiftly 
along one side of that trail — rolling 
on strange circular legs. Two gleaming 
white eyes were set on either side of a 
widely distended mouth that was lip- 
less and covered with straight and 
shining teeth each as long as his own 
arm. A broad, gently curved shell ap- 
peared to cover the rear two-thirds of 
the monster’s length, held above its 
body by thin sheets of some trans- 
parent stone which reflected the sun’s 
rays. 

All this the man on the hill saw in 
one blinding instant; then his eyes 
seemed to start from his head in utter 
amazement. Under that shell, within 
the body of the monster, were men! 
— men clad in strange skins and wear- 
ing queer objects on their heads. 

He stood there, gaping, frozen, as 
the monster purred toward him. He 
saw one of the men within suddenly 
pK)int a hand at him and the others 
turn their heads. An instant later the 
monster roared — a high, ringing sound 
that snapped the spell holding the 
watcher. 

He turned to flee, but all strength 
seemed to have left his body. His fin- 
gers dug frantically into the yellow 
wood, his body sagged and he fell 
headforemost into the path of the 
monster. . . . 

“GOOD LORD, Mr. Whitney, look 
at that!” 

The man behind the wheel of the 

I ■' 
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Packard sedan followed the speaker’s 
pointing finger. “Well, for — 1 They 
must be making a new Tarzan pic- 
ture.” 

One of the two girls on the rear seat 
laughed musically. “Give him a beep 
on the horn, Dad, and see if he moves. 
He looks more like a statue from For- 
est Lawn than a human being.” 

Obediently Gregg Whitney pressed 
the horn release and a blaring note 
shattered the silence. . . . 

“Hey I Look out! He’s going to — ” 



“Dad! You’ll run over — ” 

Brakes squealed and the heavy car 
shuddered to a halt, its front wheels 
only a few feet from the almost naked 
man in the road. Car doors flashed 
open on both sides of the Packard and 
the four passengers gathered about the 
motionless figure face down on the 
asphalt. 

“He couldn’t have hurt himself very 
badly,” Gregg Whitney pointed out as 
he knelt in the roadway. “It’s less than 
a six foot — ” 
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His voice faltered, then died out en- 
tirely. “Christ!” he breathed. “This 
man’s been shot or stabbed or some- 
thing! Look at that hole in his back!” 
Joan Whitney pushed closer and 
stared down at the broad expanse of 
darkly tanned flesh and the gaping red 



wound, partly hidden by a blood 
soaked pad of crushed leaves held in 
place by two vines encircling the giant 
chest. “What a perfectly huge man!” 
she murmured, fascinated. “Can’t you 
do something. Dad?” 

Lauren Whitney, her lovely, sensi- 
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tive face even paler than usual, caught 
her younger sister by an arm and drew 
her back. “It’s nothing for you to see, 
Joan. Let Father and Perry handle 
this.” 



A NGRILY the girl pulled away. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake! Will you 
stop treating me like a child! I took 
first aid in high school and — ” 

“That’ll do, Joany,” Gregg Whitney 
said absently. He was a tall slender 
man a few years past fifty, with a 
shock of graying hair under a dark 
blue Homberg hat and wearing a beau- 
tifully tailored lightweight suit of dark 
gray. His blue eyes were curiously 
sharp considering the kindly, almost 
apologetic expression his lean face usu- 
ally assumed, and his voice seemed 
deeper and richer than his general ap- 
pearance suggested. He stood up, sigh- 
ing. “You’d better give me a hand with 
him. Perry. We’ll get him up to the 
house and call Blanchard. One of you 
girls get the car door open. We’ll put 
him on the back seat.” 

Perry Siddons, his hands oddly 
gentle considering his powerful build, 
was carefully turning the unconscious 
man over on his back preparatory to 
moving him. At sight of the deeply 
tanned face he grunted in surprise. 

“Good-looking guy, at that,” he 
said. “Hardly the movie pretty-boy 
t3T>e, though. Looks more like an In- 
dian chief.” 

Whitney passed a hand over the 
shoulder-length black hair of the half- 
naked youth. “Young. I’d say only four 
or five years older than you. Perry. 
Hair like a girl’s. He’s no Indian — al- 
though there is the suggestion of that 
in his features. Come on; let’s get him 
into the car.” 

“It’s going to be a job,” Siddons 
observed, locking his arms slightly 
above the stranger’s waist. “I’ll bet 



he’s at least six-feet-four and a lot 
better than two hundred pounds. And 
if there’s any fat on him it must be 
under his finger nails! He feels like a 
hunk of concrete!” 

Between them they managed to ease 
the giant figure into a sitting position 
in one corner of the Packard’s rear 
seat. The wounded man moaned a time 
or two during the maneuver — moans 
so closely akin to the growls of an ani- 
mal that Perry Siddons was conscious 
of a strange prickly feeling along his 
spine. There was something primitive 
— prehistoric, even — about this bronz- 
ed, half-naked man; an iUusion height- 
ened by the crudely tanned animal 
skin about his middle and the heavy 
flint knife thrust within its folds. And 
the body of this man! ... 

Perry Siddons had seen magnificent 
physiques before this. Three years on 
the varsity football team at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California had 
brought him in contact with young 
men as well-formed and virile as the 
modern world could boast. Among 
them had been amiable young behe- 
moths who probably out-bulked this 
one; but where those had been lumpy 
and muscle bound, this man seemed as 
smoothly supple as a Greek god. Hand- 
some as one, too! 

At Gregg Whitney’s suggestion Sid- 
dons moved into the rear seat beside 
the stranger, with Lauren Whitney and 
her sister in front with their father. 
The powerful motor bore them swiftly 
on into the hills north of Holljrwood, 
turning finally into a private drive 
leading to the sprawling residence, 
part ranch-house and part Italian 
Renaissance castle, of Gregg Whitney. 

A wide-eyed gardener and his helper 
carried the still unconscious barbarian 
into a first floor guest room and de- 
posited him on the bed before reluc- 
tantly departing. Lauren Whitney left 
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the room telephone Dr. Blanchard, 
and after some urging, Joan also with- 
drew. 

At Gregg Whitney’s request Perry 
Siddons closed and locked the guest 
room door and joined the older man at 
the bedside. He was in the act of taking 
the stranger’s pulse, his expression 
concerned as he timed its beat with 
the second hand of his watch. 

“He’s pretty badly used up, I’m 
afraid,” he said finally, letting the 
tanned arm sink back onto the spread. 
“I hope we weren’t too late to save 
his life.” 

“A guy with that kind of constitu- 
tion takes a lot of killing,” the younger 
man observed. “What d’ya make of 
him, sir?” 

Whitney shook his head briefly. 
“Impossible to say. Perhaps he’s one 
of these hillside hermits this part of 
the country’s famous for. From the 
looks of his feet it’s obvious he’s never 
worn shoes, and judging from the con- 
dition of his skin clothing is equally 
unknown to him. It seems we have an 
authentic wild man on our hands. 
Perry.” 

Alarm came into Siddons ’s mild 
gray eyes. “I sure hope he doesn’t turn 
out to be violent. I always figured I 
was pretty good in the muscle depart- 
ment, but I don’t think I’d have much 
of a chance against anyone like this.” 

Whitney said, “We’d better get him 
out of that loin cloth and into a pair 
of pajamas. See if you can’t dig up a 
pair of yours. Perry; they’ll be too 
short, of course, but better than none 
at all. Meanwhile I’ll sponge him down 
with a wash cloth and get him ready 
for Blanchard.” 

“Okay, Mr. Whitney.” 

JN THE hall, the young man encoun- 
tered Joan Whitney, waiting just out- 
side the door. She grabbed him by 



one arm. “What’s going on in there. 
Perry? Is he going to be all right? 
Has he told you who he is and what 
he’s doing in that Tarzan costume?” 
Perry Siddons felt the first vague 
stirrings of larm. ‘Hey, what is 
this?’* he protested. “You act like 
you’re going overboard for this — this 
troglodyte!” 

‘‘This— what?” 

“Never mind. Just don’t get too in- 
terested in him, is all.” 

She tossed her blonde head impa- 
tiently, annoyance evident in every 
line of her vivid young face. “Oh, stop 
it. Every time I even look at some man 
you get excited. Is he really hurt bad?” 
“We don’t know yet. He’s still out 
like a light. Let go; I got to get him 
a pair of pajamas.” 

“Yours? Are you kidding? They’d 
be much too small.” 

“So what of it?” Perry demanded, 
nettled. “I never claimed to be the 
biggest guy in the world, did I?” 

He left her standing there and went 
to the room set aside for him on the 
floor above, dug a pair of green-and- 
white striped pajamas from a dresser 
drawer and hurried back. In the lower 
entrance hall Lauren Whitney was just 
replacing the telephone receiver. 

She caught sight of the garment 
across Perry Siddons’s arm. “Think 
they’ll fit him?” she asked, smiling 
slightly. 

He scowled. “How do I know? 
Everybody makes me sound like a 
midget.” 

“How is he?” 

“Still unconscious.” He stared at the 
cool, almost aloof beauty of her per- 
fect features and the two ash-blonde 
braids caught up, without a hair out 
of place, on top of her head. As always 
before this he marvelled that two girls 
so entirely different could have the 
same parents. Where Joan was viva- 
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cious, colorful, inquisitive and gener- 
ally in a state of excitement over some- 
thing or other, Lauren seemed to float 
through life untouched by it — calm, 
perfectly poised, almost studiously in- 
different to the world about her. Sec- 
retly Perry Siddons, like most of the 
young men who moved in the same 
circle as the Whitney’s, regarded Lau- 
ren as a cross between an icicle and a 
goddess from Norse mythology. Not 
that she lacked for escorts — quite the 
contrary, in fact; but they were usu- 
ally intense young men with a Purpose 
in Life — ^law, medicine or architecture. 

She stirred a little under his fixed 
gaze. “You can tell Father, Dr. Blan- 
chard promised to come right over.. 
Ten or fifteen minutes, he said.” 

“Yeah. Sure.” He took a few steps, 
then turned back. “I wish you’d say 
something to Joan, Lauren,” he said 
earnestly. “She seems mighty inter- 
ested in this ape-man, or whatever 
you’d call him.” 

Her smile broadened with quick un- 
derstanding. Despite the slight differ- 
ence in their ages she always felt her- 
self to be much older in years and far 
more mature, mentally and emotion- 
ally, than this broadshouldered young 
man. “I wouldn’t concern myself about 
it if I were you. Perry. You know how 
she is. For all her flightiness, though, 
she thinks you’re the greatest guy in 
the world.” 

His somber expression brightened. 
“You really think so? Sometimes I 
can’t help wondering about that.” 

“You needn’t, I’m sure. And cer- 
tainly there’s no point in being jealous 
of some unwashed neurotic such as we 
picked up in the hills.” 

He gave her an awkward, self-con- 
scious salute, said, “Thanks,” gruffly 
and went off down the hall, his shock 
of curly black hair glinting in the sun- 
light through the open windows. 



Joan Whitney was no longer in the 
hall outside the guest room. Perry 
knocked, identified himself through 
the planking and entered at Gregg 
Whitney’s summons. The stranger lay 
face down on the bed now, completely 
naked, a broad band of white skin 
about his middle marking where the 
loin cloth had been. Whitney, a basin 
of warm water on the night table be- 
side him, was carefully washing away 
the traces of dried blood bordering the 
ragged hole in the man’s flesh. 

Perry dropped the pajamas onto a 
chair. “Any change, Mr. Whitney?” 

“I don’t think so,” the older man 
said, not looking up from his task. 
“His breathing seems a little less 
ragged but that’s about all. Is Blan- 
chard coming over?” 

“Lauren spoke to him. About fif- 
ten minutes, I guess.” 

pREGG WHITNEY continued to 
sponge the area of sun-toughened 
skin about the wound. He was sur- 
prised at the almost total lack of he- 
moptysis, as the right lung had clear- 
ly been pierced, and exterior hemorr- 
haging had evidently ceased of its own 
accord some time before. He smiled 
a little as the medical phrases came 
easily to mind- The combination of al- 
most limitless wealth left him by his 
father and a wholehearted attempt to 
ease the pain left him by the death of 
his wife at the time Joan was born had 
resulted in his delving into many sub- 
jects, both practical and esoteric, us- 
ing diligent study as a form of anes- 
thesia. As a consequence he had bet- 
ter than a smattering of such unre- 
lated subjects as medicine, stamp col- 
lecting, anthropology, card tricks, ar- 
chaeology, and penology, as well as be- 
ing able to distinguish between a Car- 
tesian and a Carthusian. Knowledge, 
he discovered, had done more than 
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bring him an education; it had made 
him more patient, more understand- 
ing, more sympathetic to those about 
him. It had made him a better parent 
as well, as he often reminded himself, 
for now he was not only able to love 
his two children but to understand 
them perfectly. 

The man on the bed stirred sud- 
denly. A snarl, so completely animal- 
like that Whitney stepped back in- 
voluntarily, burst from his lips and, 
while still in a prone position, he lashed 
out abruptly with a clenched fist. 
Those bare knuckles struck against 
the heavy wooden night stand, crush- 
ihg in its side and sending it and the 
basin flying across the room. 

Perry Siddons, eyes round with as- 
tonishment, leaped forward to assist 
in subduing him. But this proved un- 
necessary as the injured man quieted 
instantly, lapsing back into uncon- 
sciousness, if indeed he had come out 
of it at all. 

Perry righted the stand shakily, 
staring unbelievingly at the broken 
side. “This guy hits like a mule!” he 
muttered. “You realize this stuff is a 
good half-inch thick?” 

“Reflex action, probably. I must 
have probed the torn flesh a little too 
hard.” 

“Reflex action or not, you know 
what’d happen if he ever hit a person 
like that? Bfeak ’em in two!” 

“Then we’ll have to prevent him 
from hitting anyone;” 

“I’d hate to be the one to do the pre- 
venting, Mr. Whitney.” The young 
man’s voice shook slightly. “There’s 
something wrong about him, sir. Like 
— like he isn’t — well — human. . . .” 

“Nonsense. He’s as human as either 
of us. Just stronger and better built, 
that’s all.” 

“That’s plenty! I’m not trying to 
tell you what to do, Mr. Whitney, but 



wouldn’t it be a good idea to get a 
couple of police out here? What if 
this guy turns out to be nuts, or some- 
thing, when he comes to, and attacks 
us? He might hurt Joan or Lauren 
before we could do anything about it.” 
The older man smiled at the other’s 
troubled expression. “He’s far too 
badly hurt to move around that much. 
And we can’t very well call in the 
pol — ” 

A brisk knock at the door inter- 
rupted him. “Who is it?” 

“Blanchard, Gregg,” called a voice 
from the other side of the planking. 
“Come in, Amos.” 

The door opened and a small, round- 
bodied man bustled in, carrying a 
black leather physician’s bag. He was 
completely bald, and whatever dignity 
of expression his square, heavy-jowled 
face might have held in repose was lost 
in the twinkle of his small sparkling 
eyes and the crooked grin he habitu- 
ally wore. 

“What’s going on around here?” he 
demanded in his peculiar crackling 
voice. “Lauren said something about 
you picking some injured vagrant up 
along Mullholland Drive.” 

Whitney stepped away from the bed. 
“There he is, Amos,” he said soberly. 
“I think it’s going to take all your con- 
siderable skill to save his life.” 

Chapter HI 

AT SIGHT of the long, slender- 
hipped, wide-shouldered body on 
the bed. Dr. Blanchard whistled in 
frank admiration. “If he’s a bum he’s 
certainly led a healthy life!” 

“He’s rather a strange chap,” Whit- 
ney said evasively. Then: “Perry and 
I had better stand by while you exa- 
mine him. He seems delirious with 
pain and he’s so incredibly strong he 
might harm you before he could un- 
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der stand you were attempting to help 
him.” 

The doctor bent over the motionless 
figure and peered long at the jagged 
hole in the firm flesh of the back. 
“There’s something embedded in the 
lung,” he said finally. “Appears to be 
a piece of rock. I’d better give him a 
hypo before I make a more thorough 
examination.” 

He took his bag into the bathroom, 
reappearing shortly with a filled hypo- 
dermic needle, several instruments on 
a small porcelain tray and a supply of 
gauze, cotton and towels. He put down 
all except the needle, then, with Sid- 
dons and Whitney hovering by ready 
to act if the patient reacted violently, 
prepared to make the injection. His 
long sensitive fingers probed gently at 
the banded layers of muscle of the 
forearm, searching for a vein, and his 
round face betrayed his growing am- 
azement. 

“Like a brick wall!” he grunted. 
“Getting a needle into that’s going to 
be a job! ... Here goes!” 

While Whitney and young Siddons 
watched tensely, ready to spring into 
action should the need arise. Dr. Blan- 
chard sank the long needle deep into 
the tanned forearm. The heavy shoul- 
ders moved slightly, sending muscles 
writhing like snakes under that un- 
clouded skin, then relaxed limply as 
the physician withdrew tire instrument. 

A collective sigh of relief rustled in 
the still room as Blanchard stepped 
back. “We’ll wait for that to take 
hold,” he said. “I gave him a load that 
would knock out a horse! . . . Tell me 
about him, Gregg.” 

While Whitney recounted what 
had taken place in the hills half an 
hour before, the doctor picked up the 
heavy flint knife belonging to the un- 
conscious man, eamining it while he 
listened. When the grayhaired man 



had concluded, Blanchard shook his 
bald head in surrender. 

“Damndest think I ever heard,” he 
decided. “Looks to me like this man 
has been living in these hills all his 
life. Strange nothing about him ever 
got into the papers.” 

He held out the flint knife to Whit- 
ney. “Look at this. Ten pounds if an 
ounce! And from the blood on the 
blade I’d say he’s used it recently. 
Probably goes arund killing cows with 
it, for food.” 

Whitney took the weapon in his 
hand. “Beautifully made,” he observed 
absently. “But you’d think he’d have 
picked up a regular knife from some 
farm — ” 

He stopped abruptly in mid-sen- 
tence, staring fixedly at the object in 
his hands. “The Laurel Leaf design!” 
he muttered incredulously. 

He looked up into the puzzled face 
of his two frfends and wet his lips. 
“I’m imagining things,” he said. “At 
least I think I am.” 

The doctor reached for a pair of 
rubber gloves. “I think I’m ready to 
do a bit of exploring. You two had 
better stand by in case my patient 
starts acting up. . . .” 

A quarter hour later Dr. Blanchard 
went into the bathroom to wash up, 
leaving the others to examine the sym- 
metrically formed bit of flint he had 
removed from the stranger’s back. The 
wound it had left was closed now and 
covered with bandages. The injured 
man was sleeping now, on his back. 
Perry Siddons’s pajamas encasing his 
magnificent frame. The jacket had 
gone on easily enough, for Perry’s 
torso was well-developed; but the 
trouser legs came up half way to the 
knees and tightened about his thighs 
like the skin of a sausage, while the 
belt itself was fully an inch too large 
around. The white sheet was drawn 
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well up on his chest, leaving the upper 
line of his broad shoulders exposed. 



■r\ R. BLANCHARD came out of the 
^ bathroom, bag in hand. “He 
should sleep for a couple of hours. 
Keep him in bed. I’ll stop by in the 
morning to change those bandages.” 

“How long do you think he’ll be 
laid up?” Whitney asked. 

“How do I know? If the average 
man sustained that kind of a wound 
and lost as much blood you’d prob- 
ably have to send for an undertaker. 
But this one may be completely recov- 
ered within two weeks. Healthiest flesh 
I’ve ever come across and a heart-beat 
like a bass drum. That’s a unique 
speciman of manhood, Gregg.” 

“I don’t like his looks,” Perry said 
doggedly. “I still say the cops should 
take him off your hands.” 

Fingers tapped on the bedroom door. 
“It’s Joan, Dad. What’s going on in 
there?” 

Whitney crossed over and opened 
the door. “Come in. I’m gratified to 
learn you can bottle up your curiosity 
this long!” 

She went quickly to the bed and 
looked long at the calm face of the 
sleeping man, her eyes sparkling, alert 
and intense. “He’s awfully handsome, 
isn’t he? Will he be all right. Dr. 
Blanchard?” 

“You bet he will.” The doctor’s 
crooked grin broadened. “You plan- 
ning on adding him to your list of boy 
friends, Joany?” 

She tossed her blonde head, her 
eyes crinkling as she shot a side-long 
glance at the glowering Perry. “Why 
not? It’s not every day a girl could 
have a pair of arms like those around 
her!” 

“Joan!” Gregg Whitney said re- 
provingly. 

Perry Siddons’s pink-skinned young 



face darkened. “Well, of all the — the 
asinine things I’ve ever heard, that 
takes the prize! I never thought I’d 
see the day you’d start drooling over 
a damn animal!” Sudden color swept 
into his cheeks. “I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean to sw — ” 

“He’s not an animal!” Joan inter- 
rupted furiously, her brown eyes snap- 
ping. “His face is just as — noble and 
— and clean-cut as yours. Maybe even 
nobler! And it certainly is rude of 
you to talk that way about somebody 
who’s never said or done anything 
wrong to you, and besides he’s hurt 
and he’s our guest and I think you’ve 
got a lot of nerve — ” 

“Well, you don’t have to gush — ” 

“ — talking about him that — ” 

“ — over some stranger just be- 
cause — ” 

“Are you two at it again?” said a 
cool voice from the open doorway. 
“What’s all the bickering? They can 
hear you all over the house.” 

“Join the party, Lauren,” her father 
said lightly, although the sober lines 
about his eyes failed to lift. “There 
seems to be some difference of opinion 
about the social acceptability of our 
— ah — guest, as Joan calls him.” 
Lauren Whitney glanced carelessly 
at the motionless figure on the bed. 
“How’s he coming along. Dr. Blan- 
chard?” 

“Incredibly well. What would al- 
most certainly have been a mortal 
wound for anybody else turns out to 
be hardly more than a scratch for 
him.” The doctor took his bag from 
where he had placed it on the floor. 
“I’ve got to be getting on. Keep him 
quiet and feed him mostly liquids for 
the time being.” 

He started for the door, then turned 
back as a thought struck him and 
faded his habitual crooked grin. “One 
thing, Gregg; I’ll have to report this 
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case to the police.” 

“What in Heaven’s name for?” de- 
manded Whitney, startled. 

“It’s a law; you should know that. 
Any shooting, stabbing and so on must 
be reported to the authorities by the 
attending physician.” 

“But this man isn’t a criminal. He’s 
badly hurt; how it happened no one 
knows. Why he might have fallen on 
that bit of stone and had it bury itself 
in his back.” 

Blanchard’s lips twisted in a lop- 
sided smile. “You don’t believe that 
one yourself, Gregg. Look, I’ll certify 
the man is too weak to be moved. The 
police aren’t the way the movies pic- 
ture them; they’ll send out a man or 
two to question him; and unless he 
admits some criminal act, you can 
probably arrange to have him bound 
over to you, or whatever they call 
it. ... I haven’t any choice, Gregg,” 
he concluded soberly. 

“Of course.” Whitney’s expression 
softened. “I’m sure I can work some- 
thing out. I’ve taken a great interest 
in this young man — for reasons so in- 
credible I won’t go into them right 
now.” 

“Something to do with that flint 
knife?” 

Whitney smiled. “You’re pretty 
sharp. I’ll let you know, later.” 

^^HE rotund little doctor said his 
goodbyes and left, refusing Lau- 
ren’s offer to see him to the door. When 
he was gone, the three Whitneys and 
Perry Siddons stood for a moment 
watching the sleeping man’s powerful 
chest rise and fall under his calm, 
even breathing. 

“You three run along,” Gregg Whit- 
ney said at last. “I’ll sit here and sort 
of keep an eye on our patient. He’s 
liable to be pretty badly confused 
when he wakes up and I’ll have to 



warn him to stay quietly in bed.” 
Perry Siddons shifted uncomforta- 
bly. “I’d better kind of stay with you, 
Mr. Whitney. He might take a pass at 
*you before you could calm him down.” 
“I’ll risk it. He doesn’t strike me as 
being as unmanageable as you try to 
make out. You shouldn’t let your per- 
sonal dislike of him keep you from be- 
ing fair-minded in the matter. Perry.” 
The young man nodded unhappily. 
“Whatever you say, sir. It’s just that 
I . . .” 

Support for his plea came from an 
unexpected source. “I think Perry’s 
right. Father,” said Lauren Whitney 
in her calm, cool voice. “It seems per- 
fectly clear he’s not at all civilized; 
and from the size of him I’d say he’s 
probably not very intelligent. I’ve no- 
ticed that most highly developed mus- 
cles are controlled by subnormal 
minds.” 

“Hey!” protested Perry, offended. 
“How about that? You got me pegged 
as a moron, too?” 

She flashed him an impersonal smile. 
“Of course not. Perry. But I am try- 
ing to take your side of the discus- 
sion.” 

“Yeah. Okay.” He subsided, molli- 
fied but with the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that this lovely, aloof woman had 
meant that generalization to include 
him. 

“I appreciate all this concern for 
my safety,” Gregg Whitney said, smil- 
ing at them, “but I don’t believe it’s 
altogether justified. And I do think 
you’d better leave now — all of you. 
Our talking may disturb the patient.” 
Obediently they filed out the door. 
Joan, on the point of closing it, said, 
“You’ll call us when he wakes up, 
won’t you Dad? I’m dying to hear 
what he has to say!” 

“If he feels up to talking at all. I’ll 
let you know.” 
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The door closed and they were gone. 
For several minutes Gregg Whitney 
stood gazing down at the silent figure. 
His eyes shifted finally to the saw- 
toothed bit of flint Blanchard had re- 
moved from that giant back and he 
picked it up once more and fell to 
examining it carefully. 

“That same Laurel Leaf pattern!” 
he muttered. “It’s certainly not an In- 
dian flint. Rhyskind will have to go 
some to explain this!” 

He drew a chair up beside the bed, 
sat down and began to examine both 
the heavy flint knife and the primi- 
tive-looking spearhead, as he judged 
the latter to be. 

He had been thus occupied for sev- 
eral minutes when a strangely uncom- 
fortable sensation began to steal over 
him. Slowly, almost fearfully, he lifted 
his eyes from the pieces of flint and 
looked at the face of the man on the 
bed . . . and looked full into a pair 
of narrow orbs which seemed to glow 
like sunlight on ice — burning with an 
inner fire that brought a crawling sen- 
sation to Whitney’s scalp. Instantly he 
knew these were not the eyes of a 
human from his world: these were 
eyes from some terrible world beyond 

the knowledge and memory of man 

“Hello there,” said Gregg Whitney. 

t' OR a long time he had been aware 
of an unfamiliar softness beneath 
him and the sound of another’s breath- 
ing was in his ears. His nose brought 
him the Man Smell, very strong; and, 
faintly, he caught the scent of other 
men and two separate delicate odors 
that told him women had been nearby 
only a short time before. There were 
other smells and other sounds, none 
of which he could wholly recognize. 

Through the mediums of scent and 
sound he was able to tell exactly how 
far away the man was from his and 



that he was seated on some sort of 
wooden article. After a long moment 
he let his eyes open a crack and he 
took in all details of the scene about 
him in a single darting glance. 

Nothing was familiar to him — noth- 
ing. This was another world, frighten- 
ing in its utter strangeness, yet oddly 
appealing and soothing in its unearth- 
ly beauty. A frail-bodied man wearing 
the queerly colored skin of some un- 
know animal over most of his body was 
sitting on a peculiarly shap>ed log and 
looking intently at a stone knife and 
a spear head. 

The latter reminded him of his 
wound and he was aware that some 
foreign substance covered it now and 
that most of the pain was gone. Evi- 
dently this man-thing had removed the 
spear head from his back — the act of 
a friend. 

But then doubt came. Was removing 
the spear head truly meant as a friend- 
ly act? Among his own people that 
would have been true. But this man 
was not of his people, perhaps he had 
taken the spear head from his back 
that he might live to be eaten alive by 
these man-things. Evil spirits often did 
such things, so old Tycor had warned 
many times. Perhaps he should spring 
quickly upon this one and kill him be- 
fore he could warn others of his kind. 
If he could do that, then run away, 
he might be able to get dack to his 
own world. 

A new doubt assailed him. Could 
one slay an evil spirit? Old Tycor had 
said they were men who had died 
while running away from their ene- 
mies. Good spirits were men who died 
bravely on the field of battle. It was 
that simple: a brave man became a 
good spirit; a coward became a bad 
spirit. And how could you distinguish 
between the good and the bad spirits? 

He would have to wait awhile, he 
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decided, before doing anything at all. 
He could not slay a spirit if it was 
already dead, and he would not want 
to kill a good one, even if he were 
able to. He was aware of being very, 
weak and there was a throbbing in his 
head. He looked hard at the man- 
thing near him. His face seemed to 
have nothing of evil about it. In fact 
it was almost exactly like that of the 
chief of his own tribe, thinner of 
course, but with the hair scraped from 
cheeks, lips and chin as his own people 
did. The hair on top of his head was 
cut much shorter than he was accus- 
tomed to seeing, and even the head 
itself appeared smaller. 

The man-thing slowly began to lift 
his head. 

Should he close his eyes and pretend 
to be sleeping? He could not do that 
forever; sooner or later he would have 
to face his captors. . . . 

An instant later he was gazing un- 
blinkingly into a pair of friendly blue 
eyes. 

A moment passed then the man- 
thing’s lips parted and three strange 
sounds came from between them, fol- 
lowed by a winning smile. 

He was aware of a feeling of sharp 
disappointment, mixed with wonder. 
Did spirits, good or bad, change their 
way of speaking when they became 
spirits? Those sounds were words, but 
totally unlike any words he had ever 
heard before. 

A thought came to him. Perhaps 
spirits could speak in two languages: 
one for use among themselves, the 
other for living men. He would tell 
this man-thing his name and who he 
was; maybe then the other would talk 
so he could understand him. 

“I am Avar,” he said, “ — a warrior 
of the tribe of Kosad. Let me return to 
my people in peace or they will come 
here and kill all of you.” 



ALTHOUGH Gregg Whitney had 
half expected the strange young 
giant would be unable to speak a recog- 
nizable tongue, he was aware of a 
sharply let-down feeling upon hearing 
the stream of wholly unfamiliar syll- 
ables issuing from those finely shaped 
lips. He sensed a threatening tone to 
the words, however, and sought fran- 
tically for some method of reassuring 
the other of his own friendliness, hitting 
finally on what he understood was the 
universal gesture of peace. 

He allowed the flint knife and the 
smaller spear head slip to the floor and 
lifted both hands, palms outward, say- 
ing, “I am a friend,” several times, 
speaking slowly and quietly. 

The glare seemed to fade from the 
man’s eyes and his body grew more re- 
laxed. Whitney racked his brain for 
some further means of communication. 
His name ... if they could learn each 
other’s names it would establish at 
least one bond^ between them however 
tenuous. 

“Whitney,” he said slowly and 
clearly, touching his chest with one 
thumb. “Whitney. Whitney.” 

Those rectangular-shaped eyes 
seemed to bore into him for a tense 
moment; then the stranger’s lips 
parted. “Whit-ney,” he repeated. The 
word seemed to fill the room with rich, 
rolling sound like a note from a mighty 
organ. “Whit-ney.” 

“Yes!” cried the older man, trem- 
bling with excitement. “Yes! I am 
Whitney. My name is Whitney. What 
is yours?’ ’ 

The glowing eyes remained fixed on 
him, but the man did not speak again. 
Once more Whitney indicated himself 
with a thumb, repeating his name over 
and over. Then he pointed aq unsteady 
finger at the man on the bed, at the 
same time lifting his eyebrows in the 
time-honored gesture of interrogation. 
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Understanding appeared to cross the 
wild man’s handsome face. “Avar.” 
The word seemed to ring in the air 
of the room like a muted bell. “El da 
Avar.” 

Whitney laughed aloud in pure de- 
light. He pointed again at the wounded 
man, said, “Avar! Avar!”; then 
touched his own chest, saying “Whit- 
ney! Whitney!” 

Slowly Avar lifted a hand, the bi- 
ceps of his arm rippling beneath the 
green and white pajama sleeve, and 
repeated Whitney’s gesture, saying, 
“Avar,” as he pointed to himself, then 
“Whitney,” as he indicated the older 
man. 

Impulsively Whitney jumped to his 
feet and thrust out his hand. “An 
honor to meet you, Avar!” He realized 
at once that the act must mean noth- 
ing to his guest, but he remained with 
hand extended, curious to learn what 
his reaction would be. 

The man’s sun-bronzed face wore a 
faintly puzzled expression. He stared 
first at the pale, slender hand, then 
at the eager, smiling face above him, 
then back at the hand again. Slowly 
he reached out and took hold of Whit- 
ney’s hand, almost engulfing it with 
his own, held it gingerly for a brief 
moment, then released it, his eyes fol- 
lowing the member uncomprehending- 
ly as Whitney drew it slowly away. 

Whitney turned and went quickly to 
the door, opened it and shouted, 
“Joan! Lauren! Where are you?” 

A door slammed nearby and an in- 
stant later Joan Whitney came running 
toward him, her blonde hair flying. 
“What is it. Dad? What’s happened? 
Is he awake? Can we see — ” 

“Later!” Whitney interrupted, his 
voice unexpectedly sharp for a man 
of his temperament. “Tell Martha to 
prepare a light meal — a tureen of soup, 
perhaps, and some milk or something 



— ^you know: light and liquid but 
nourishing. She’ll know what to do.” 
She was trying to see past him, into 
the room. “What’s he like. Dad? 
What’s he told you about himself?” 
“His name is Avar and he doesn’t 
speak our language,” Whitney said 
with some impatience. “Will you 
please do as I’ve asked, Joan? There’ll 
be time enough for questions later.” 
“Oh, all right! You don’t have to 
bite my head off.” She disappeared in 
the general direction of the kitchen. 

T AUREN WHITNEY, descending 
^ the wide, sweeping staircase to 
the lower hall, caught sight of her 
father and came along the corridor to- 
ward him. She was wearing an expen- 
sively simple one-piece dress in pale 
green linen that set off her slenderly 
rounded figure. Her long, ash-blonde 
hair was freshly braided and drawn up 
and around her head in a kind of regal 
coronet that seemed to add inches to 
her height. 

She smiled at him, and the smile 
seemed to dispel some of the aura of 
cool reserve she wore like a garment. 
“Is everything all right. Father? I 
thought I heard you call me a moment 
ago.” 

“Joan’s taking care of it. Our guest 
is awake and I sent her for some soup 
for him.” 

“Has he told you who he is?” 

“No. He can’t. He . . . well, he’s not 
like us, Lauren.” 

Her slim brows lifted faintly. “How 
do you mean that?” 

Gregg Whitney rubbed a palm slow- 
ly across the nape of his neck in a ges- 
ture that was a mixture of tension and 
weariness. “It’s not easy to explain 
and I’m probably wrong anyway — but 
I don’t think he’s from our — our era.” 
Her mouth made a small circle of 
surprise. “What a peculiar thing to 
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say! Just what has he been telling you, 
anyway?” 

“Nothing except his name; Avar. 
He doesn’t speak English — or any ton- 
gue that’s even faintly familiar to me. 
Come in and take a look at him, Lau- 
ren. Maybe that way you’ll get a bet- 
ter idea of what I’m trying to put into 
words.” 

She glanced at the dial of her plain 
gold wristwatch. “If you like. I’ve only 
a minute, though. Gene Cameron is 
taking me out to Brentwood to meet 
some friends of his.” 

Her father stiflened slightly and 
some of the mildness left his eyes. 
“He’s still in the picture, eh? Those 
newspaper stories haven’t changed 
your mind about him?” 

That chill air of reserve about her 
seemed to form again, but her voice 
was gentle. “You taught me long ago 
not to believe everything I read in the 
papers. Father.” 

“Those stories were true, Lauren. 
I took the trouble to investigate them, 
in a small way, in case you wanted 
to ask me about them. He’s a profes- 
sional gambler, Lauren, plus a confi- 
dence man and a blackmailer of 
women foolish enough to become in- 
volved with them.” 

“He’s excellent company and a won- 
derful dancer.” 

“So are a good many honest, decent 
young men.” 

“Father, I’m twenty-four and I 
know my way around. Gene Cameron 
is nothing I can’t handle.” 

His expression softened. “I know 
you’re age, Lauren. I’ve spent the last 
eighteen years trying to be both 
mother and father to you, and I know 
I’ve nothing to fear where your own 
conduct is concerned. But men like 
Cameron have a lot of dirty tricks up 
their sleeves — ” 

“We’ll talk about it later. Father — 



if you don’t mind. He’ll be here any 
minute and if you want me to see this 
— this wild man of yours . . .” 

“Of course.” He bowed his head, 
masking the pain in his eyes, and she 
followed him into the room. 

At sight of the strange light blazing 
from the almost rectangular eyes of 
the man on the bed, she stepped back 
involuntarily, the back of one hand 
going to her lips. “Oh! . . . Are you 
sure he’s . . . safe. Father?” She 
colored with embarrassment. “I’m 
sorry. I guess that didn’t sound very 
nice.” 

Gregg Whitney smiled. “It’s all 
right; he can’t understand what you’re 
saying.” He drew her nearer the bed, 
caught Avar’s eye and pointed to the 
girl. “Lauren,” he said with slow dis- 
tinctness. “Lauren.” 

Those tanned, finely formed lips 
parted. “Lauren,” repeated Avar, and 
again the sound of his voice seemed 
to ring like a muffled bell. 

“You have now been formally intro- 
duced!” Whitney said grinning like a 
boy. “Would you like him to take you 
for a round of the night clubs?” 

She could not seem to tear her gaze 
from those incredible eyes. “I — I don’t 
think I like him. Father. He’s an — an 
atavism of some kind. You’ve got to 
send him away!” 

^VAR understood nothing of what 
these strange creatures were say- 
ing. But his sensitive ears and sharp 
eyes told him the female both feared 
and hated him. The realization sad- 
dened him for some inexplicable rea- 
son. Why should he care what she 
thought of him? True, she was very 
beautiful; he could see that despite 
the strange skin with which she hid 
her body from view and the ugly way 
her hair was twisted on top of her 
head. But then many of the females 
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of his own tribe were very beautiful, 
yet he had not cared what any of them 
thought of him. There had been many 
among them who looked at him with 
soft eyes and ready smiles and who, 
he knew, would have been quick to 
share his cave with him. % 

Sharp resentment stirred within 
him. The desire to sweep her into his 
arms, to crush her against him until 
she cried out in pain, grew in his mind. 
He was Avar — the mightiest fighter in 
all the jungle! Who was this she to 
look upon him with such scorn? 

With the speed of a striking snake 
his hand lashed out and caught Lauren 
Whitney by the wrist. Before she was 
able even to think of resisting he had 
drawn her across the bed and against 
his chest, her face inches from his own. 
Then those strong lips came down and 
fastened firmly against hers! 

Other men had kissed Lauren Whit- 
ney — kisses that had occasionally been 
agreeable, usually uninteresting, and 
none of them habit-forming. She was 
totally unprepared, consequently, for 
the sudden exhilarating swoooop of 
her heart and the electric tingling that 
raced through her entire body for one 
breathless second as that savage mouth 
crushed against her parted lips. 

Gregg Whitney uttered a sharp oath 
and leaped forward; but Lauren, her 
mind a confused welter of anger, as- 
tonishment, embarrassment and won- 
der, tore her wrist free from Avar’s 
relaxing fingers drew back and with 
all her might struck him across the 
mouth with her open hand. 

He lay there unmoving, his eyes 
blazing up at her from an expression- 
less face as she twisted lithely to her 
feet and shrank into the circle of her 
father’s arm. 

“The — the beast !" she cried, so out- 
raged and ashamed she could barely 
speak. “How dared he do that! Are 



you going to let him get away with 
it?” 

“He simply doesn’t understand our 
ways, Lauren,” Whitney said hesi- 
tantly. For the first time he began to 
wonder at the wisdom of keeping this 
untamed stranger under the same roof 
with his two daughters. “You mustn’t 
judge him too harshly, dear. In many 
ways he is a child.” 

“There’s nothing childish in the way 
he kisses! He’s either completely crasy 
or a fraud! Father, I won’t stay in the 
same — ” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Whitney.” 

A middle-aged woman was standing 
in the doorway, wearing a black-and- 
white maid’s uniform. 

“Yes, Anna?” 

“Two gentlemen are waiting to see 
you.” 

“Gentlemen? Who are they?” 

“Only one gave his name. A Ser- 
geant Korshak, sir. From the police, 
I understand.” 

Chapter IV 

“A® just in time!” said Lauren 
Whitney decisively. “Show them 
in here, Anna.” 

“Yes, Miss Whitney.” 

She was turning to leave when 
Gregg Whitney found his voice. “No. 
I’ll see them in the library, Anna.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘•‘Now listen, Lauren,” Gregg Whit- 
ney said when the maid had gone. “I’m 
going to ask you to overlook what just 
happened. It won’t occur again, I 
promise you. I don’t want you to make 
any mention of the incident to these 
policemen.” 

She stared at him, her eyes incredu- 
lous and faintly troubled. “What’s 
come over you Dad? Why are you so 
anxious to defend this — this common 
tramp?” 
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“Because I don’t think he’s a com- 
mon tramp. I think he’s . . . well, never 
mind that. I want your trust and I 
want you to respect my wishes in this 
jmrticular case. Is that too much for 
a father to expect from one of his chil- 
dren?” 

She sighed deeply. “All right. If 
that’s the way you want it. But you 
can be darned sure I’m going to bolt 
the door to my room every night until 
he’s out of this house!” 

He smiled suddenly. “That kiss 
makes you unique among the world’s 
women, Lauren. That is, if what I sus- 
pect turns out to be true.” 

“What in the world — ” 

“Skip it. I’ll explain when the time 
comes for the story to be told. “Come; 
we mustn’t keep the police waiting.” 
As they entered the high-ceilinged 
library, three of its walls lined with 
books and the fourth consisting of 
French doors opening on to a flower- 
edged terrace of red and gray tiles, 
two men in plainclothes rose from the 
depths of leather chairs on either side 
of the room’s large fire-place, and 
stood waiting, hats in hand. 

Whitney went up to them. “I’m 
Gregg Whitney. This is my daughter, 
Lauren. You wanted to see me?” 

The man on the left said, “Sorry to 
trouble you, Mr. Whitney,” but his 
tone said he was neither sorry nor 
glad. “I’m Sergeant Korshak, Holly- 
wood Station. My partner is Officer 
Gilmer. Mind if we sit down?” 
Whitney said, “Not at all,” without 
warmth and the two police officers re- 
turned to the leather chairs while their 
host and his daughter sat together on 
a leather couch across fropj them. 

Without invitation Sergeant Kor- 
shak got out a pack of cigarettes and 
lit one, dropping the match in the ash- 
stand between the chairs. He was the 
taller of the pair and had the air of 



being its ranking member, as indeed 
he was. He was wearing a freshly 
pressed blue serge that fitted him cor- 
rectly and unobtrusively and his black 
shoes were newly shined and just a 
shade too pointed. He was slender, 
square-shouldered, and his narrow, 
sharp-planed face contained lusterless 
black eyes and a thin-lipped humor- 
less mouth. He seemed confident, com- 
petent and a trifle bored. 

Gilmer, his companion, was differ- 
ent — so different the two of them be- 
ing teamed together could hardly have 
been coincidence. He was a big man, 
paunchy, with a round, freckled face 
and mild shallow blue eyes. His suit 
was also blue serge, but shapeless as 
though a rainstorm or two had come 
and gone with him in it. His shoes 
were blunt-toed and unshined and he 
kept shifting them around on the soft- 
piled russet carpeting as though they 
hurt his feet. He breathed audibly 
through slightly parted lips, and his 
stubby fingers ceaselessly circled the 
brim of his battered brown hat. 

Korshak gave Lauren Whitney’s 
crossed legs an unmasked stare, then 
shifted his gaze to the middle-aged 
man across from him. “A Dr. Blan- 
chard phoned in a report he had 
treated an injured man in your home, 
Mr. Whitney. Stab wound, he said. 
Care to tell me about it?” 

“I’ll give you what information I 
have, “Sergeant,” replied Whitney stiff- 
ly. He felt a vague resentment that a 
more — well — S3mipathetic officer had 
not been assigned to make the inquiry. 
“I’d like to preface my remarks by 
saying there are some strange aspects 
to this entire matter which have 
aroused my deepest interest.” 

“That’s okay,” Korshak said. His 
voice had a flat, metallic quality that 
Whitney found himself heartily dislik- 
ing. “Just tell us the story.” 
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T5 RIEFLY, Whitney recounted what 
had taken place along that lonely 
stretch of mountain road, leaving out 
all details other than exactly what had 
happened. His callers listened in si- 
lence, Korshak’s eyes never leaving 
the speaker’s face. 

He said, “It doesn’t sound like any- 
thing I haven’t run into before. Man 
gets taken up in the hills and has a 
knife stuck in him by some enemy who 
leaves him there to die. Somebody else 
comes along and finds him. Where are 
the ‘strange aspects’ — as you call 
’em?” 

Gregg Whitney took a deep breath. 
“For one thing the man was practically 
naked. He — ” 

“They’re often found naked, Mr. 
Whitney. Sometimes because it’s rob- 
bery; sometimes for reasons not 
printed in family newspapers. If you 
know what I mean.” 

Whitney said, “Suppose you keep 
quiet until I finish. Sergeant.” 
Korshak’s chin came up an inch but 
nothing changed in his face. “I’m run- 
ning this thing, mister. If you’ve got 
anjrthing more to tell me, let’s have 
it before I take a look at the guy.” 

The mildness was gone from Gregg 
Whitney’s eyes by this time. He said, 
“The injured man was wearing a loin- 
cloth fashioned of what I take to be 
panther skin. I don’t mean the Ameri- 
can cougar or puma — I mean the kind 
of panther found primarily in Africa.” 
Officer Gilmer grunted. “Movie 
actor, I bet!” 

“No,” Whitney said maintaining his 
patience with an effort. “We thought 
that at first. Later developments 
proved it was not the case.” 

He leaned forward, speaking rapidly 
now, his voice earnest, almost plead- 
ing. “He doesn’t speak English at all. 
His body is deeply tanned — more so 
than in any human I have ever seen 



before. His hair is straight and black 
and falls almost to his shoulders. He 
has the physical strength of a wild 
elephant. Sergeant Korshak. He was 
armed with a flint knife that weighs 
easily ten pounds — a knife made by 
the most primitive of methods. 

“And the wound itself. . . He hesi- 
tated. “It did not come from a knife. 
Dr. Blanchard took a spearhead from 
this man’s left lung — a spearhead 
formed of flint in the same primitive 
and laborious methods used in making 
the knife.” 

Korshak’s expression did not 
change. “I begin to see what you mean 
by ‘strange aspects’, Mr. Whitney. My 
guess is the man you found is a mem- 
ber of some ‘back-to-nature’ religious 
cult; I don’t have to tell you there’s 
a lot of screwy people in Southern 
California. He got in a fight with one 
of his gang, I suppose, and got cut 
up. You’d better let me have a talk 
with him.” 

“He cannot speak English. I told 
you that.” 

“Sure. I heard you tell me. The 
whole bunch of them probably has 
some language all their own they claim 
came from ancient Egypt, or some- 
where like that. Against their law to 
speak an3dhing else. Flash a buzzer on 
them, thou^, and they open up.” 

“A buzzer?” 

“An official department shield, Mr. 
Whitney.” He took a blue and gold 
badge from the side pocket of his 
coat, displayed it from the center of 
a long-fingered hand, then dropped it 
back. 

“I see.” He knew it was useless to 
argue the point further. These men 
were policemen: they fitted everything 
into neat little pigeon-holes formed by 
their own experiences or by the experi- 
ences of others of their kind before 
them. There was nothing new under 
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the sun: an act of any human had an 
explanation based solely on the known 
conduct of CTuninals. “You know, of 
course, that the man’s injury is such 
kat he cannot be moved.” 

“So the doc told them at the station. 
It means leaving a police officer with 
him until he is capable of being taken 
in.” 

Whitney’s shoulders jerked sharply. 
“Are you telling me. Sergeant, that you 
insist on treating Avar — this man — as 
though he were a notorious criminal 
... in spite of your complete lack of 
proof that he’s anything but a thor- 
oughly honest and law-abiding citiz — 
ah, man?” 

“Law-abiding citizens don’t make a 
habit of running around in panther 
bides, Mr. Whitney.” 

“Is there a law against it?” 

“We could find one. ... I hope you 
won’t mind my saying so, Mr. Whit- 
ney — but I think you’re going at this 
the wrong way. Police don’t bother de- 
cent people — not even the ones who 
do screwy things, so long as they don’t 
make nuisances of themselves or be- 
come dangerous. But somebody at- 
tempted to kill this man — if because 
he was doing wrong, that’s one thing; 
if the wrong was done him, that’s an- 
other. But either way it’s our business 
— my business.” 

Y^HITNEY was squeezing his 
hands together until the 
knuckles shone. “I quite understand 
that you’re trying to do your duty. 
Sergeant. But this is an unusual case — 
perhaps the most unusual of modem 
times. I shudder to think what could 
happen if you turned this man over to 
a police psychiatrist, or anyone else 
who, through ignorance or disinterest, 
might have him — ^put away.” 

He had not realized how difficult it 
was to see into those lusterless black 



eyes. There was a blankness to them — 
a metallic opacity as chill and emo- 
tionless as two circles of lead. The 
man behind them said: 

“You say you never saw this man 
before today?” 

“No. He was a complete stranger 
to me.” 

“He speaks no English at all?” 
“None.” 

“Some other language you arc fa- 
miliar with?” 

“I’m not a linguist. Sergeant.” 
“Does that mean no?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Okay. How do you know his 
name?” 

“His — Oh. Of course. He told me.” 
“How did you manage that?” 

“By signs any human of intelligence 
could understand.” 

“You said ‘Avar’. Is that all the 
name he gave you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is that all you found out about 
him? By signs, of course.” 

“I don’t like your attitude, Kor- 
shak.” 

“That’s too bad.” His voice said 
nothing but the words. He turned his 
head, neither fast nor slow, and looked 
at Lauren Whitney, who had been fol- 
lowing the terse conversation with si- 
lent interest. “What’s your opinion of 
the man you found. Miss Whitney?” 
Her father’s hands twitched sud- 
denly upon themselves. She could ruin 
ev — 

“I doubt that my opinions in the 
matter are important. Sergeant.” Her 
voice was cool, her manner detached 
and faintly amused. “However I agree 
with father that the man is no crimi- 
nal. Just — impetuous.” 

“What do you mean — impetuous?” 
“Nothing in particular. It was only 
an observation.” 

The sergeant’s eyes remained stead- 
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ily on hers for several seconds, then 
swung back to Gregg Whitney. “I’d 
like to see him.” 

Whitney took a deep breath. “Very 
well. One thing, Sergeant Korshak. 
This is my home and the man is my 
guest. I insist that he be treated cour- 
teously and sympathetically while he 
remains under my roof.” 

He waited a moment for an answer 
but the sergeant said nothing. He 
stood up, said, “Come with me, 
please,” and led the way out of the 
room and along the corridor to the 
guest room where he had left Avar. 

They went into the room, Lauren 
being the last to enter. Avar still lay 
on the bed, his herculean shoulders 
propped up by several pillows. A glass- 
and-walnut bed tray straddled his 
sheet-covered legs and there was an 
oval china tureen and a glass on the 
tray, both of the mempty although giv- 
ing evidence of being recently filled. 

Sitting next to the bed and looking 
up at them with a guileless smile was 
Joan Whitney, wearing a pastel blue 
sport dress that displayed her tanned 
arms and legs, and a ribbon of the 
same shade as her dress drawn becom- 
ingly through her honey blonde hair. 

“Joan!” Gregg Whitney’s voice was 
sterner than he intended. “You 
shouldn’t have come in here alone. He 
might have . . .” 

His voice trailed off and he shot a 
sidelong glance at Sergeant Korshak. 
But the officer was staring at the man 
on the bed, and while he was neither 
slack-jawed nor wide-eyed, he was 
visibly impressed by what he saw. 

“Don’t be silly. Dad,” Joan Whit- 
ney was, saying. “You told me to 
bring him something to eat, and I 
couldn’t very well stand around and 
let the stuff get cold, could I? He’s per- 
fectly wonderful! We’ve been sitting 
here talking and getting along fine. I 



think he’s fascin — ” 

“Talking!” Whitney exclaimed. 
“That’s impossible, Joan! Are you try- 
ing to tell me he spoke to you? In Eng- 
lish?” 

A TRACE of color darkened the 
clear-skinned cheeks. “Well-1-1 — 
I guess I did all the talking. But he 
listened! And he smiled a couple of 
times when I laughed . . . you know, 
just trying to make him feel — at 
home.” 

Korshak pulled his eyes from the 
blazing orbs of the man on the bed — 
pulled them away with what nearly 
amounted to a physical effort. They 
went then to the tray on the bed, and 
the lids narrowed slightly. Light from 
the broad open window filtered 
through the foliage of a pyracantha 
bush outside and was reflected from the 
gleaming surface of a soup spoon on 
the tray its handle wrapped in the un- 
disturbed folds of a damask napkfn. 

“Excuse me.” He reached past the 
seated girl and scooped up both nap- 
kin and spoon. “Did he eat everything 
you brought him. Miss?” 

Joan gave him her “just-who-do- 
you-think-yoM-are?” glance — a glance 
that had raised welts on the sensitive 
skins of yoimg men like Perry Siddons. 
When she saw it was wasted in this 
case she said “I don’t think we’ve 
met,” in a too-sweet voice that made 
her father’s lips twitch faintly, and he 
hastened to make the introduction. 

“This is Sergeant Korshak, from the 
police, Joan. My daughter. Sergeant.” 

“Did he. Miss Whitney?” Korshak 
repepated. 

“Eat the soup? Of course. Is it 
im — ” 

“What with — what?’* 

“What with?” 

“I’m trying to find out what he used 
for a spoon. Not this one — you can 
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see it’s clean and the napkin looks as 
if it just came from the laundry.” 

“Oh — that.” Her eyes were defiant. 
“He must have been practically starv- 
ing, Mr. Korshak. He just picked up 
the tureen and — and drank out of it!” 
Lauren Whitney said, “Well! I 
guess that shows he’s not like the aver- 
age person you come across. Sergeant.” 
Nothing of the officer’s thoughts 
showed in his face. He dropped the 
spoon and napkin back on the tray, 
said, “I wonder if you’d let me use 
that chair. Miss Whitney,” to Joan, 
and sat down beside the bed when the 
girl rose to her feet and moved over 
beside her father and sister. 

Officer Gilmer, his face attempting 
to show the same lack of expression 
as that of Korshak’s but succeeding 
in looking only phlegmatic, ap- 
proached ponderously and stood along- 
side his companion. He said rumbling- 
ly, “Better watch it, Sarge; this bull- 
neck looks like he don’t go for us.” 
Korshak ignored him. Once more 
his eyes met the glowing ones of the 
massive figure on the bed. “What’s 
your name and address, mister?” 
Silence. Avar lay completely re- 
laxed, his rectangular-shap>ed eyes on 
the man beside the bed, his face as 
empty of expression as that of his 
questioner. 

“Look, friend.” Harshness tinged 
Korshak’s voice. “I’m a policeman and 
I’m not asking these questions for the 
fun of it. What’s your name and where 
do you live?” 

Silence. A strained silence broken 
only by the sounds of Officer Gilmer’s 
breathing. 

“What were you doing up there on 
Mulholland Drive?” No answer. No 
movement. Just those eyes blazing up 
at him. 

“Who cut you up?” 

No answer. 



Korshak’s patience was going fast. 
“Think about it this way, mister: you 
want to be agreeable about this, and 
cooperate, or do I have to make it 
tough for you? And my kind of tough 
is something you won’t forget.” 

Gregg Whitney said, “For Heaven’s 
sake. Sergeant, can’t you see you’re 
only wasting your time? This man no 
more understands what you’re saying 
than a — a mountain lion would!” 

Korshak appeared not to have heard 
him. He reached out suddenly and 
caught Avar roughly by the wrist. “For 
the last ti — ” 

There was a blurred impression of 
motion. Sergeant Korshak rose into 
the air in one continous free-flowing 
movement and sailed headfirst through 
the open window. There was a ripping 
sound as the copper screen gave way, 
followed by the crashing of p}n-acantha 
branches and the dull thud of flesh 
against earth. 

Avar was standing beside the bed, 
the green-and-white coat of his pa- 
jamas split up the back by the coiling 
muscles beneath, his blazing eyes 
sweeping the room. 

“Why you — !” said Officer Gilmer 
and went for his gun. A mighty hand 
shot out like the head of a striking 
snake, tore the weapon from his grasp 
and flung it aside to shatter against 
the fire place bricks. Gilmer, freckles 
standing out against the blanched skin 
of his face, aimed a blow at the wild 
man, only to have his fist brushed aside 
as though it did not exist. Then the 
room swung before his eyes in a dizzy- 
ing circle as two enormous arms 
whirled him aloft; and Avar, dropping 
to one knee prepared to bring Jhe heavy 
body down upon that member with all 
his terrible strength. 

AUREN WHITNEY was first to 
break the paralysis of horror 
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rooting the onlookers in their tracks. 
“No!” she cried and threw herself un- 
der those upraised arms. “No! Stop 
it!” 

Her face was almost against his 
own, her hands beat futilely at his 
arms and chest. “Put him down, you 
crazy ape! Put him down!” 

Avar did not understand why she 
was attempting to interfere. These men 
had attacked him and he had the right 
to kill them. He had sensed from the 
first that both were strangers to her — 
why then was she trying to protect 
them? No, he did not understand; but 
if she wanted this one alive, she could 
have him. 

With an almost casual motion he 
flung Gilmer aside and rose to his feet, 
just as the head and shoulders of Ser- 
geant Korshak, necktie under one ear, 
a long scratch across one cheek, hair 
rumpled, appeared outside the open 
window. There was a blue-steel re- 
volver in his hand and his eyes were 
completely mad. 

He said “Get out of the way, sif- 
ter!” in what was hardly more than 
a choked whisper. 

Whitney jumped forward, his body 
blocking the policeman’s view of the 
room. “Put up your gun. Sergeant — we 
have him under control.” 

“Like hell you have! That guy’s a 
maniac and I’m going to kill him. 
Stand aside or I’ll give it to you too!” 
“Get hold of yourself,” Whitney 
pleaded. “If you shoot him now it will 
be murder. Can’t you get it through 
your head this man isn’t inherently 
vicious — that he not only doesn’t know 
you’se a policeman, he doesn’t know 
what a policeman is?” 

Some of the crazed light began to 
die out of Korshak’s eyes, leaving a 
cold hatred no less frightening. He put 
his hands, the right still clutching the 
gun, on the window sill and boosted 



himself back into the room. Over in 
one corner, half-buried under books 
that had fallen when he crashed into 
a book-case along the wall, lay Officer 
Gilmer, unconscious and with a thread 
of blood tracing a pattern along one 
fat cheek. 

Avar watched him from smouldering 
eyes, his body crouched slightly, his 
hands opening and closing with slow 
menace. Lauren Whitney, the danger- 
menace. Lauren Whitney, the danger 
postponed if not averted, had drawn 
away from the wild man, her eyes on 
the gun in Korshak’s hand. 

Korshak said, “I’m taking him in, 
Whitney. If he tries to resist I’ll cut 
him down like the animal he is.” 

“You have no right to move him 
from this room. Sergeant. Dr. Blan- 
chard’s report — ” 

“Yeah!” It was more snarl than 
word. “ ‘Too badly injured to be 
moved.’ That’s a laugh! This guy at- 
tacked two officers of the law, brother. 
He gets locked up for that — and if you 
interfere you get the same thing!” 

“You’re letting anger get in the way 
of your judgment. Sergeant,” Whitney 
said, “It’s of the utmost importance 
that Avar stays here.” His voice 
dropped soothingly. “Look, I know 
your pride is hurt at the way this man 
handled you and your partner. That’s 
only natural. But if you’d been locked 
in a room with an elephant and come 
off with as little damage as you’ve sus- 
tained here, your only reaction would 
be relief at getting off so easily. 

“I tell you this man is no more civi- 
lized than any elephant in the heart 
of an African jungle! But he is human 
— with all the powers of reasoning and 
intelligence found in any man. Treat 
him with respect and understanding 
and he wouldn’t hurt a child. Cross 
him, try to push him around and^ — 
well, you saw what happened. He 
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recognizes no authority except that 
of his own fighting ability.” 

Korshak looked at him in open won- 
der, “I don’t get this. Everything you 
say only goes to prove he should be 
locked up before he really hurts some- 
body. What do you want, anyway?” 
“I want this man left in my custody 
and care.” 



“Nothing doing.” 

“Why not? Because he threw you 
out that window like you were a hand- 
ful of straw?” 

“That’s only part of it. He’s a rav- 
ing maniac and will kill somebody un- 
less he’s locked up.” 

Whitney gestured with a dramatic 
sweep of one hand. “Would you call a 
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leopard insane for not bowing meekly 
to a police badge?” 

“I’m not going to argue with you, 
Mr. Whitney. I say this freak goes be- 
hind bars or to the morgue. Now stand 
out of my wayl” 

A HOLLOW groan ended the dis- 
cussion for the moment. Officer 
Gilmer sat up his round face stupid 
with shock and began to brush away 
the mound of books covering him. He 
pulled himself shakily to his feet and 
stood there, reeling slightly, a ham- 
like hand rubbing his head. 

“Snap out of it, Hank,” Korshak 
said shortly, no trace of concern or in- 
terest at the other’s possible injuries in 
his voice. “We’re taking this character 
with us.” 

“Yeah, Sarge; sure.” His eyes went 
blankly around the room. “Muh gun — 
musta dropped muh gun. . . .” 

Joan Whitney, her expression a mix- 
ture of awe and dreamy-eyed worship, 
went over to the fireplace and picked 
up Gilmer’s revolver and handed it to 
him. “A lot of good it will do you,” she 
said with open contempt. 

Gilmer’s eyes widened. The cylinder 
had been torn completely away, the 
walnut stock was shattered and the 
hammer knocked awry. He stood 
there, blinking, his jaw slack. 

“Hank!” Korshak’s voice cracked 
like a whip. “We haven’t got all day.” 
The shallow, pale blue eyes came up 
from the gun. There was a spark in 
each of them now — a spark that sud- 
denly blossomed into rage. 

“He busted muh gun, Sarge. Tha’ 
goddam moose busted muh gun!” And 
with a sudden sweep of his arm he 
hurled the battered weapon at Avar. 

Avar dodged the missile with a 
slight motion of his head but made 
no effort to attack the man who had 
thrown it. Korshak said, “What’s the 



idea. Hank? You want to start him 
up again?” 

“But he busted muh — ” 

“All right. Forget it. . . . Mr. Whit- 
ney, you’d better tell this friend of 
yours to come along peaceful. Other- 
wise he’s going to get hurt.” 

Gregg Whitney had been doing 
some rapid thinking. He said, “I’m go- 
ing to make a phone call. Sergeant. I’d 
appreciate it if you and your friend 
would come with me to the library and 
hear what’s being said.” 

“Your lawyer can’t hold this up, Mr. 
Whitney,” Korshak said coldly. 

“I have no intention of calling my 
attorney. Will both of you come with 
me, please?” 

“And leave this guy alone so he can 
run away? You ought to know better 
than that.” 

“I give you my word he won’t es- 
cape. I’m asking you to bring Gilmer 
for his own protection. If he starts 
up with Avar he’ll be killed!” 

Korshak’s eyes narrowed. “On one 
condition. When you find out nothing’s 
going to prevent me from taking this 
Avar In, you’ll get him to go with us 
willingly.” . 

Whitney smiled. “I think you give 
me too much credit. Sergeant, But I 
promise to do my best to persuade 
him — if he must go.” 

“He’s going, all right — one way or 
another. Okay, we’ll listen in on your 
call.” 

Whitney said, “You won’t mind 
staying here with him, Lauren? Do 
you think you can — control him?” 

“I can try.” 

“He won’t be any trouble. Dad,” 
broke in Joan excitedly. “You just 
leave him to us.” 

But Whitney still hesitated, aware 
that his older daughter had seemed 
none to sure of how her role of at- 
tendant would work out. He sensed her 
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acute dislike of this incredible stranger 
and understood her reluctance in re- 
maining with him. 

“Let’s try to get him back into bed,” 
he suggested. He went up to Avar, 
smiling, his hands open and raised 
slightly, and unhesitatingly placed his 
palms lightly against the man’s steel- 
thewed arms. “Lie down, old man,” he 
said soothingly. “Mustn’t start that 
wound bleeding again.” 

No one else in the room appeared to 
be breathing. Those blazing eyes were 
fixed on the older man’s 'face. And 
then, understanding the pressure of 
those gently firm hands, Avar sank 
down on to the bed and lay back while 
Whitney drew the sheet up over the 
god-like figure. 

“Whewl” Korshak whistled in in- 
voluntary tribute, while the others re- 
leased pent-up breaths. 

“I told you he’s perfectly harmless 
as long as he’s not aroused,” Whitney 
said. “All right; if you’ll come with 
me, please.” 

three men went down the hall 
and back into the library. Whit- 
ney took a small indexed note book 
from a desk drawer, looked up an en- 
try, picked up the phone and dialed the 
operator. 

“Michigan 5211,” he said when the 
girl came on the wire. 

He gave his own number and waited. 
Then: “I’d like to speak to Police 
Commissioner Abbott, please.” 

Korshak put a leg across the corner 
of the heavy walnut desk, his manner 
indicating the situation was beginning 
to take on a familiar pattern. He said: 

“I can tell you now this isn’t going 
to do you any good, Mr. Whitney. 
This isn’t a trjiffic ticket you’re trying 
to fix; it’s a matter of resisting an of- 
ficer, assault and battery, disorderly 
con — ” 



“Hello, Larry?” Whitney said into 
the receiver. “This is Gregg Whit- 
ney. ... Fine; how’s Mildred? ... You 
know how it is; I’ve been busy. But 
we’ll make it for dinner some eve- 
ning. ... Yes, of course. . . . Listen, 
Larry, I’ve rim into something of a 
problem and I need your help. . . . 
Good; I knew I could count on you.’ 

He glanced at Korshak’s thin face, 
seeing the confident half-smile there as 
he continued speaking into the re- 
ceiver. “A few hours ago I picked a 
strange man up in the hills, along Mul- 
holland Drive. Huge chap, built like 
one of these old Greek gods and wear- 
ing a loin cloth and nothing else. He 
was badly hurt — had a flint spearhead 
in one of his lungs. . . . 

“No, I’m not kidding you I Listen 
to me. An 3 Tway, I hauled him out to 
the house and called in a doctor who 
removed the spearhead and bandaged 
him up. The doctor made the usual re- 
port to the police department and they 
sent out a couple of men to check up. 
But this man doesn’t speak English, 
and in trying to get an explanation 
hand on him and got thrown through 
from him, one of the officers put a 
a window for his trouble. Quite nat- 
urally he’s sore about it and means to 
take the man in dead or alive. . . . 

“I know it’s a serious matter. But 
damn it, Larry, the man just didn’t 
understand. He knows nothing about 
policemen or laws and . . . No, he’s 
not crazy! . . . 

“I’ll tell you what I want. I want 
him left in my care. I’ll be responsible 
for him and I’ll see he harms nobody 
and does no damage. No, he’s not a 
religious crank; he’s just out of 
place. . . . Look, Larry, in all the years 
I’ve known you I’ve never asked a 
favor before. But this is damned im- 
portant to me and I think you realize 
I can be trust — A Sergeant Kor- 
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shak. . .. Hollywood. . . . Certainly. 
Whatever you — No. ... All right, 

Larry. . . . Yes. . . . Yes How 

long? . . . Thanks, Larry; I won’t 
forget this. Goodbye.” 

He replaced the receiver gently. Ser- 
geant Korshak, he noticed, was no 
longer smiling. “I’m going to ask you 
to wait another few minutes. Ser- 
geant.” 

“Why?” 

“I believe Commissioner Abbott is 
calling your station. They’ll probably 
get in touch with you immediately.” 
“Are you telling me he agreed to 
square this rap?” 

“I told you, Sergeantj I didn’t want 
Avar taken from my home. I’m sorry, 
of course, that you and Gilmer got 
shaken up a bit, but I honestly believe 
it was primarily your fault. I’ll be glad 
to pay for the damage to your clothing 
and for your partner’s loss of his gun.” 
“That’s goddam white of you!” 
Whitney’s jaw developed a hard 
line. “Keep your sarcasm to yourself, 
Korshak. I won’t stand for it.” 
Sergeant Korshak looked down un- 
seeingly at his hands to hide the anger 
and hatred boiling within him. Never 
before in all his twelve years on the 
force had he wanted so desperately to 
make an arrest. If he could only get 
that freak into one of the station’s 
windowless rooms! . . . 

They sat there and waited while the 
minutes ticked by. Korshak lighted 
and ground out three cigarettes in rapid 
succession, his thin sharp-planed face 
appearing to grow more and more 
bleak. Gilmer brooded sullenly on one 
of the leather chairs. 

The phone rang sharply. Whitney 
scooped up the receiver eagerly and 
said, “Hello. . . . Yes. . . . Yes, he’s 
right here.” 

He extended the insitrument toward 
Korshak. “For you. Sergeant,” he said 



quietly. 



rp IGHT-LIPPED, the officer took 
the receiver. “This is Ed. . . . 



Hank and I got an investigate order on 
a knifing case out here in Needle Can- 
yon I know, Mike, but you 

haven’t heard the whole story. There’s 
a nut of some kind out — Listen, I 
don’t have to take a slap — I don’t 
give a hoot in hell who he — Fine 
thing! A guy tries to do his job and 
some lousy poll — Yeah. ... I hear 
you, I hear you. . . . Okay, but you can 
bet I’m going to make a full report . . . 
I’m not blaming you, Mike, but put 
yourself in my — So long.” 

He slapped the receiver back in its 
cradle with unnecessary force and 
turned away. Gilmer blinked up at him 
from the depths of the leather chair. 

“Let’s go. Hank.” 

“We takin’ the moose?” 

“No.” 

Gilmer lumbered to his feet. “Fix is 
in, hunh?” 

Whitney said, “I’ll see you to the 
door, gentlemen.” 

They went into the central hali and 
Whitney drew the door open for 
them. Without a word Korshak and 
his companion crossed the wide porch 
and descended the steps, leaving Whit- 
ney watching their backs from the 
threshold. 

With Gilmer behind the wheel, the 
squad car turned on the crushed stone 
areaway in front of the Whitney home 
and rolled along the road toward the 
open gates marking the estate’s edge. 
As they neared that point, a long low- 
slung blue convertible swung sharply 
from the highway and roared toward 
them, the driver waving a casual hand 
as he passed their car. 

Korshak, his voice filled with disbe- 
lief, said, “Now what the hell does 
that mean?” 
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Gilmer blinked at him. “What’s 
chewing you now, Ed?” 

“You make the guy in that Pack- 
ard?” 

“I wasn’t payin’ much attention. 
Somebody you know?” 

“Yeah. I never forget a face, Hank. 
That was Gene Cameron.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“Owns a small gambling club in 
Westwood. Snookered a few dames out 
of their money one way and another. 
One of ’an yelped here six months or 
so back and it got into the papers. No 
record far’s we know.” 

“And today he’s callin’ on the rich 
Mister Whitney. He sure gets around.” 

Three miles later Korshak came out 
of a thin-lipped reverie to say: “I don’t 
forget easy, Hank. I have a feeling the 
knocking around we got at Whitney’s 
is going to be paid for one of these 
days.” 

Gilmer rubbed his meaty hands 
along the smooth wheel. “Don’t get 
yourself hung over on this thing, Ed. 
Looks like this Whitney packs a lot 
of weight. WTiat’d Mike say about 
him?” 

“Worth millions and contributes to 
the right party. Pals with a lot of City 
brass. It’s not him I’m after so much 
as that piano mover who pushed me 
out the window.” 

“I don’t see what you can do about 
it, Ed.” 

“I don’t either — right now. But the 
time will come.” He lit a cigarette with 
slow care and tossed the match at a 
passing FIRE AREA sign. “I might 
even help a little in making it come.” 

CHAPTER V 

^REGG WHITNEY was on his 
way back to the library when he 
heard a car in the driveway outside, 
followed by the sound of feet on the 



porch. Anna, the maid, was nowhere 
in sight, so he turned back and was 
crossing the hall when the door chimes 
sounded. 

A bare-headed man in his early 
thirties was standing there, his sleekly 
combed black hair glistening a little, 
a flashing white smile creasing his 
slightly puffy cheeks. He was wearing 
a sport coat and brown gabardine trou- 
sers that set off his broad shoulders 
and narrow hips to their best advan- 
tage. He radiated that relaxed self- 
confidence that most people mistake 
for charm and his regular features and 
a small hair-line mustache gave him a 
kind of undistinguished handsome- 
ness. 

He said, “You’re Mr. Whitney, of 
course. Lauren has told me so much 
about you I’d know you anywhere. 
I’m Gene Caremon.” 

“How do you do?” Whitney said, a 
faintly distant note to his tone. “Lau- 
ren is expecting you. Please come in 
and I’ll tell her you’re here.” 

He left Cameron on one of the hall 
chairs and went back to Avar’s room. 
The young man was sleeping quietly 
and the two girls were seated on op- 
posite sides of the wide bed, Lauren 
gazing disinterestedly out the window 
and Joan staring with rapt interest at 
the calm face of the sleeping giant. 

It was Joan who held a quieting 
finger to her lips and inclined her head 
toward the sleeping man as her father 
appeared in the open doorway. Whit- 
ney smiled in acknowledgement of the 
gesture, tiptoed into the room and 
touched his older daughter on the 
shoulder. He framed the word “Cam- 
eron” with his lips and motioned to- 
ward the hall. 

After Lauren was gone, Whitney 
beckoned Joan into the hall where 
they could talk without disturbing 
their guest. He said, “I’ve got some 
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phone calls to make, Blondie,” using 
the nickname she detested most. “You 
want to keep an eye on him until I get 
back, or shall I call Luke in?” 
“Luke’s a gardener, not a nurse. 
Dad. Avar wouldn’t like waking up 
and finding a stranger watching him. 
I’ll take care of him; he likes me.” 
“How do you know?” he asked, 
amused. “He tell you so?” 

“A man doesn’t have to tell a girl 
when he likes her.” 

“What’s happened to Perry? You’re 
not going to throw him over for Avar, 
are you?” 

The humorous twinkle in her fa- 
ther’s eyes piqued her. “Don’t be sur- 
prised if I do!” 

His slight smile faded slowly. “Now 
listen, Joany: don’t go making a play 
for this wild young man. He’s not like 
us and he wouldn’t understand. You 
keep your seductive qualities aimed at 
the world’s Perry Siddonses you hear 
me?” 

“Will you please stop treating me 
like I was sixteen!” 

“You’re not much past it, Blondie. 
All right; you keep him under control 
until I get back. I won’t be long.” 

He was turning away when she 
caught hold of his arm. . . Dad.” 
“Umm?” 

“You don’t really think he’s . . . 
you know, insane?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Well then, who is he? Where did 
he come from? Why can’t he under- 
stand English?” 

“Those are the things I want to find 
answers to, Joan. That’s why I’m leav- 
ing you here while I make some phone 
calls.” 

“Who are you going to call?” 

“Oh . . . Professor Rhyskind at Ber- 
keley, Paul Drew Clinton from USC, 
and Professor Thoretsen, retired, who 
speaks more languages, probably, than 



any man in this hemisphere.” 

She frowned at him. “So you’re go- 
ing to turn Avar into a side-show!” 

He was frankly astonished at her 
vehemence. “Of course not. I want to 
learn answers to those same questions 
you asked me only a moment ago. 
We’ve got to know who and what he 
is so that we may understand him and 
help him.” 

He grasped her firmly by the fore- 
arms and stared deep into her eyes. 
“Understand me, Joan. I think Avar 
is a fine, noble man — perhaps the fin- 
est in our world today. I do not regard 
him as a freak or a maniac. But he is 
different from us; and since he is in 
our part of the world he must be 
helped to understand us — for his own 
peace of mind, if nothing else.” 

She smiled up at him. “You’re my 
favorite father; no other Joan Whit- 
ney can make that statement! Run 
along and annoy the operator. Pop; 
I’ll keep an eye on your speciman!” 

COMEBODY (Lauren wasn’t quite 
^ sure whether it was the striking 
gray-haired woman in that Hedda 
Hopper-ish hat or that little wriggly 
brunette who had been trying to pump 
her all afternoon about Gene) — ^at any 
rate somebody shoved another filled- 
to-the- brim cocktail glass in her hand. 
It was her fifth, although always be- 
fore she had stopped with the second, 
and she was beginning to feel the ef- 
fects. She quickly gulped down half 
of it (to prevent it spilling she told 
herself resolutely) and let her ears go 
back to picking up the hopelessly tan- 
gled conversation rising and falling in 
the crowded living room like surf on 
a shore. 

“. . . stole three of his credits be- 
fore he ... ” 

“. . . ten percent of everything — and 
for what? I ask you — for what?” 
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. . mink, all right, but a second 
grade of mink if I ever saw . . 

. . and that’s only counting the 
ones she married, the way I hear . . 
“Enjoying yourself, darling?” 

. . matter of releasing through the 
right houses. ’Course, United Ar- 
tists . . 

“Lauden. Lauden! Are you all 
right?” 

She wheeled quickly, nearly upset- 
ting the rest of her drink. Gene Cam- 
eron was standing there, smiling at 
her, smoke from his cigarette circling 
his dark head. 

“Oh! Gene. Of course, I’m all right. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I wanted to know if you 
were enjoying yourself and you just 
stood there like you’d turned to stone.” 
“I’m sorry. Gene.” She put down 
her glass on a corner of an end table. 
“I think I’m having a good time. The 
wo»ta«-talk I can understand all 
right; but the men speak a sort of 
Greek pig-Latin — if there is such a 
thing. Releases and credits and ten- 
percents . . . confusing isn’t the word!” 
“Pictures, dearest.” He ran his hand 
lightly along her bare arm. “Cliff is a 
screen writer and most of the men 
here fit in at the studio somewhere. . . . 
Shall we take a powder?” 

“A pow — Oh. Why, I guess so — if 
you like.” She squinted at the dial' of 
her wristwatch, laughed. “I think I’ve 
had one too many. What time is it. 
Gene?” 

“After six. I thought we’d have din- 
ner somewhere.” 

“So late? Goodness, how quickly 
the afternoon passed. Now that you 
mention it. I’m starving!” 

“Good. See that side door over 
there? We’ll just sort of drift that 
way; it lets out on a terrace.” 

“But our host and hostess. Gene. We 
just can’t , disappear without thank — ” 



“They’ll never miss us. Probably 
don’t even know we’re here. What’s 
two among seventy or eighty?” 

“All right.” 

In the car, they were silent for a 
little while as the car slipped sound- 
lessly between Brentwood’s lovely 
homes and estates, many of them set 
back from the streets with high hedges 
and groves of trees to give complete 
privacy. They passed a sign that read: 
WESTWOOD and soon afterward 
shops began to appear. 

The slight dizziness that had come 
from two cocktails too many was pass- 
ing and Lauren lighted a cigarette. 
“Where are we eating. Gene?” 

He turned his head momentarily to 
smile at her. “I thought we’d try my 
club. 1 put in a small kitchen last 
year; so many of the clientele hke 
something to bring back their strength 
after dropping their bankrolls at rou- 
lette or the dice table.” 

“I’d like that.” She laughed a little 
ashamedly. “You know. Gene, I’ve 
never been inside a — a. gambling, mine 
isn’t one of these movie versions of 
Monte Carlo. A small, intime club for 
a select trade. Reasonably honest and 
completely safe. I’m sure you’ll en- 
joy it.” 

Five minutes later the Packard drew 
up in front of a small white-stucco 
building of two stories behind a row 
of thick bushes. There were several 
cars parked along the curb; but as 
Lauren accompanied Gene Cameron 
along the walk to the building’s small 
porch she noticed the Venetian blinds 
were drawn and the only sign of life 
was a slender man lounging on the 
porch itself. 

He straightened up as the couple 
came up the three steps. “Evening, 
Gene.” He gave Lauren a flat, disinter- 
ested stare. 

“This is Miss Whitney, Ralph,” 
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Cameron said. “She owns the place.” 
“Evening, Miss Whitney.” His voice 
was as emotionless as his thin, gray- 
skinned face. 

^AMERON took out a keycase, se- 
lected one of the contents and un- 
locked the door, opening it against 
soft lights and the murmur of voices. 
They went into a surprisingly large 
room lined with small square tables 
covered with white cloth, and along 
one side of the room, behind frosted 
glass panels, was a bar. 

Half the tables were occupied with 
diners, couples mostly; but almost 
every stool along the bar was taken. 
Lauren was inconspicuous in sport 
clothes; as at most Southern Cali- 
fornia gatherings, regardless of the 
hour, dress is casual. 

They had one drink apiece at the 
bar and Gene introduced her to sev- 
eral people whose names she forgot at 
once. There was a good deal of that 
purposeless, lightly amusing small talk 
that leaves the mind free while the 
tongue does all the work. Lauren’s 
eyes could find no evidence that this 
was any different from a thousand 
other small bistros she had seen, and 
there was no gambling paraphernalia 
in sight. No one made any mention of 
dice, cards or the bouncing ball, and 
she began to feel let down. 

It wasn’t until they were seated at 
a corner table, waiting for their din- 
ners, that she brought up the subject. 
“I’m disappointed. Gene.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said, concern evi- 
dent in his square, good-looking face. 
“Where have I let you down?” 

“Your club. It looks about as un- 
lawful as the YMCA. I expected to 
find suave croupiers in dress suits; 
tight-lipped, wasp-waisted men with 
snapbrim hats and wearing snub-nosed 
automatics in shoulder holsters; beau- 



tiful blondes in skin-tight, low-cut 
gowns, and who speak in sultry voices 
and wear their hair over one eye. 

“And what do I get? The Brown 
Derby on a small scale and the same 
kind of people I’ve been running into 
half my life.” 

He put out a long-fingered, beauti- 
fully kept hand and patted one of hers. 
“You’re a refreshing person, Lauren. 
For all your cool, aloof air and ‘noth- 
ing surprises me’ attitude you are about 
as innocent and naive as they come. I 
suppose that’s the big reason I’ve been 
able to think of nothing else since the 
day we met.” 

Her breath snagged a little and for 
a moment her emotions were a vague 
tangle of exhilaration and uneasiness. 
He was much older than any man she 
had associated with before, and his 
air of sophistication, his undoubted 
good looks and these newspaper stories 
her father had referred to — together 
they made him fascinating and a lit- 
tle frightening. 

But what up to now had been an in- 
triguing but impersonal relationship, 
was suddenly something else. The 
touch of his hand on hers, the light 
shining now in his eyes, the abruptly 
deep and intense timbre of his voice 
— these attracted and repelled her 
simultaneously. 

Nothing of all this showed in her 
lovely face. “You shatter all my illu- 
sions, then call me naive. Now I am 
confused!” She freed her hand under 
the pretext of reaching for a cigarette 
from the gold-filled case he had placed 
on the table between them. 

“I meant what I said, Lauren,” he 
told her soberly. “I’ve been able to 
think of no one else. I’ve fallen in 
love with you and now’s as good a 
time as any to tell you so.” 

He shook his head as she started to 
speak. “No. I don’t want you to say 
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anything, one way or another. I just 
want you to know how I feel about 
you — to give you a chance to think 
it over before I bring up the subject 
again. . . . 

“After dinner I’ll take you upstairs 
and let you try your luck. The tables 
don’t open until eight.” 

They talked about gambling until 
the waiter brought their order. Cam- 
eron explained the various games in 
detail, being amusing and entertaining, 
not once, by word or deed, referring to 
his love for her. 

Shortly after eight o’clock she went 
with him to the gaming room on the 
floor above. There were between thirty 
and forty palrons gathered about the 
tables — the majority of them playing 
roulette. 

^ AMERON and she found places'* 
^ near the wheel. He tore a blank 
page from a pocket memorandum book, 
scribbled something on it and passed 
the slip to the tall, gaunt-faced crou- 
pier, who was wearing a dark gray 
business suit instead of evening clothes 
as Lauren had pictured. In return for 
the paper Cameron received three 
stacks of chips — yellows, blues and 
reds. 

He placed them on the edge of the 
layout in front of Lauren. “The reds 
are twenty-five, the blues fifty and the 
yellows one hundred. Two thousand 
dollars. Have fun, darling.” 

The rattle of the pellet against the 
turning wheel, the niuted clatter of 
chips as the players placed their bets, 
the calm voice of the croupier — ^these 
drownded out her whisper of protest. 

“I can’t take this. Gene! I don’t have 
two thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, but you do! Right there in 
front of you.” 

“But what if I should lose?” 

“I’ll sue you,” he said, smiling. 



“Please; we’re beginning to attract at- 
tention. I’ll be back in a few minutes.” 
He gave her an exaggerated wink 
and slipped away. Her first impulse 
was to scoop up the chips and go after 
him, return them to him and walk out 
of the place. But several of the players 
were watching her curiously and play 
seemed momentarily to have stopped. 

“Place your bets,” intoned the crou- 
pier, and while it was clear that he was 
addressing no one in particular, his 
eyes were on her. 

Seemingly of its own accord her 
hand closed on the small stack of red 
chips and she placed four of them on 
black. Other chips were already dotting 
the neat squares on the board, and an 
instant later the pellet began to whirl 
around the wooden groove. 

“Twelve, black,” said the attendant 
emotionlessly, and his stick began to 
flick about the layout. Four red chips 
magically joined those she had put 
down. 

An hour later she looked up sud- 
denly to find Gene Cameron, an 
amused smile creasing his lips, standing 
beside her. “How’re you doing?” 

Her eyes were so bright they seemed 
feverish and there was more color in 
her cheeks than usual. “Gene! I’m 
winning! I have no idea how much!” 
He gave the stack in front of her 
an expert glance. There were only a 
few reds, but the blues had easily 
doubled and there were three stacks of 
the yellow chips. “About three thou- 
sand to the good, I’d say.” 

“Seventeen, red,” said the croupier 
and the rake began to flick about the 
cloth. 

“Darn!” Lauren said, disappointed. 
“That’s three in a row I’ve lost.” 
There was a tall, frosted glass in 
Cameron’s hand and it gave off the 
tinkle of ice cubes. He said, “Here, you 
need a drink,” and handed it to her. 
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She drank it avidly, realizing sud- 
denly she was quite thirsty, then went 
back to playing. After watching her 
lose four more times in a row, Cameron 
said, “Your luck has turned. As an old 
hand at the game, I would suggest 
cashing in and allowing me to show you 
the rest of the place.” 

“Afraid I’ll break the bank?” she 
challenged, laughing. 

“You hit it right on the nose! I’m 
a poor man, lady; have pity on me.” 
“Quiter!” She pushed the chips over 
to the man assisting the croupier and 
received a thin packet of bills. “Fifty- 
one seventy-five,” he said casually. 

When they were out of the press of 
people she handed him the bills. 
“Thanks, Gene. It was a lot of fun.” 
“Anytime, Miss Whitney.” He 
stripped several bills from the sheaf, 
slipped them into the inner pocket of 
his sport coat, then reached out, took 
the small handbag from under her arm 
and tucked the rest of the money into 
it. “Fine thing,” he said reproachfully, 
grinning at her. “Taking over three 
grand from your deepest admirer.” 
“Oh, but I can’t!” She started to 
draw back the bag’s flap, but he put 
a restraining hand on hers. 

“What d’ya mean — I can’t? If you 
had lost I’d have charged it up to you.” 
She stared at him, her eyes troubled. 
“You’re not serious!” 

“But I am.” He pushed the bag un- 
der her arm and dropped his hand. 
“Surely you know my reputation. I en- 
snare helpless women into my gambling 
hell and take their money. Only some- 
times they take mine.” 

She hesitated, wavered — and was 
lost. His reference to the slightly un- 
savory reports she had heard about him 
disarmed her completely. Anyone that 
frank couldn’t be actually bad. 

He took her by the arm. “Now I’d 
like to show you my combination pri- 



vate office, den, bar and seduction 
room! No gambling hell can afford to 
be without one!” 

HEY crossed the room and he un- 
locked a door in one of the panelled 
walls. The room beyond was fairly 
large, furnished in light wood, with 
heavy blue drapes at the one window 
and beige carpeting to the bareboards. 
There were a pair of blue leather 
lounging chairs, a modernistic chrome 
ashstand or two, a radio combination 
in a blond cabinet in one corner and 
large, glass-topped desk in the same 
wood near the window, a blue leather 
swivel-chair with a high back behind 
it. A couch in red leather stoo.d along 
the opposite wall, with a blond-wood 
liquor cabinet within easy reach. A 
black wood cocktail table on a white 
throw rug had been placed in front of 
the couch and there were several mag- 
azines neatly stacked on its lower shelf. 
“It’s beautiful. Gene.” 

“I think so too.” He put her in one 
of the leather chairs and went over to 
the liquor cabinet. “We’ll drink to 
that.” 

“I think I’ll pass mine up, if you 
don’t mind.” There was an odd twist- 
ing feeling in her stomach she had no- ^ 
ticed as they were crossing the room 
outside on their way to his office. “I’ve 
had more than my quota already, 
Gene.” 

He turned quickly, bottle and glass 
in his hands. “Are you all right, Lau- 
ren?” 

“Of course.” Her laugh sounded 
strangely hollow to her own ears. “Just 
a little tipsy, I guess.” 

“Can I get you something?” 

“No. I’ll be all right. Have your 
drink; I’ll watch.” 

“Right.” He mixed a highball brisk- 
ly, adding ice from a freezer unit buUt 
into the cabinet, then came back and 
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took the other lounge chair. “I’ll finish 
this and take you home, if you like.” 
After a moment she said, “You men- 
tioned something a little while ago that 
surprised me. Gene.” 

He blinked at her over the edge of 
his glass. “I did? What was that?” 
“Well . . The queer feeling in her 
stomach seemed suddenly stronger. 
“You said something about your repu- 
tation — that I must know about it. I — 
I sort of . . . well, it seemed a strange 
thing for you to say.” 

He lowered his glass and smiled at 
her. “The papers gave me quite a bit 
of attention a few months ago. Didn’t 
you see them?” 

“I didn’t read the articles them- 
selves. It was before I knew you, so 
your name really didn’t mean ...” A 
sudden sharp pain twisted her stomach 
and she cried out, clutching her middle. 
“Lauren! What’s the matter?” 
Through a slowly depening haze she 
saw him leap from his chair, worry 
creasing his face, and hurry toward 
her. She began to bend forward, arms 
folded across her stomach .“I tWnk — 
I’m going to be sick. Bathroom.” 

“Of course. Here; I’ll help you.” 
She managed to get to her feet, his 
arm steadying her. Then utter black- 
ness opened up in front of her and she 
pitched headlong into it . . . 

“HERE — drink this, Lauren.” 

The rim of a glass touched her teeth 
lightly and she swallowed some cool 
liquid that seemed to have no taste. 
The pain was gone from her stomach 
but her head was throbbing heavily. 
She opened her eyes. 

She was back in the blue leather 
chair, in Cameron’s office. He was 
bending over her, glass in hand, con- 
cern in his expression. 

“I’m all right now.” She tried to 
smile but it was pretty much a failure 



she knew. 

He said, “Wow!” in such utter relief 
that she did smile. “You scared the 
pants off me, darling! You realize 
you’ve been completely out for over an 
hour?” 

“Honestly?” She managed to sit 
erect with his help. “I’m sorry I made 
such a fool of myself. Gene. I guess I 
just can’t drink past the two mark.” 

“So I see! From now on I’m feeding 
you nothing but ginger beer! The place 
for you, young lady, is home in bed. 
Feel up to getting down to the car? Or 
would you rather sit here for a while?” 

“I’m fine,” she said. “Take me home. 
Gene.” 

“Why, sure. Here, let me help you 
up.” 

The room pitched a little, but only 
for a moment. He said “We’ll take the 
back stairs so no one will see you. You 
look a little used up, honey.” 

^ I ' HEY went through a door in one 
of the panelled walls — a door she 
hadn’t realized was there, so cleverly 
was its outlines made to appear a part 
of the wall itself — through a bedroom, 
very masculine and simple in its fur- 
nishings, and through another door that 
opened onto a flight of carpeted steps. 
The door below let them out into the 
night at one side of the building and 
he helped her along a flagstone path, 
to the front of the building and the car 
at the curb. 

The movement of cool air against 
her face banished her headache and by 
the time they entered the hills north 
of Hollywood she was almost com- 
pletely herself again. Cameron talked 
amusingly about nothing in particular, 
embarrassment at the turn the evening 
evidently tr3dng to relieve her of any 
had taken. 

He drew the Packard to a stop in 
the wide circle of crushed stone in front 
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of her home. The air was cool and rich 
with the odors of flowers. From the 
direction of the stables a horse whin- 
nied and a dog barked briefly. Lauren 
noticed light streaming from the win- 
dow of the guest room where Avar had 
been placed. 

“Feeling better, Lauren?” Cameron 
asked. 

“Uh-hunh.” She smiled at him in the 
half light from the distant porch fix- 
ture. “I’m sorry I made such a pig of 
myself.” 

“Think nothing of it.” He twisted 
around and ran an arm lightly about 
her shoulders. “You’re one of those 
lucky women who aren’t cut out to be 
drinkers.” 

“I’d better go in.” She was acutely 
conscious of the arm resting against 
her. “Good night, Gene, and thanks for 
showing me your club.” Her last words 
reminded her of something. “Won’t you 
please take back all that money? I 
haven’t any right to it; you know 
that.” 

“We’ve been through all that.” His 
arm tightened a little. “I’m thinking of 
something else, darling. I’m thinking of 
what I said to you earlier.” 

She said, “I don’t know.” It was all 
she could think of to say. 

“I want you to think a great deal 
about it, Lauren. I’m not the greatest 
guy in the world and a lot of nice 
people would tell you you’d be crazy 
to give me a second thought. But I love 
you. I’d do anything in the world for 
you.” 

“You’re sweet. Gene. I’m — very 
fond of you.” 

His face was near to her now and 
she could see his faint smile. “That 
will do — for a starter . . . May I kiss 
you goodnight, Lauren?” 

She did not draw away, and very 
gently he put his lips down against 
hers. She was aware of the smoothness 



of his skin, the faint scent of shaving 
lotion and a prickly feeling in her toes 
and fingers. 

And then suddenly and with com- 
plete unexpectedness Avar’s face 
seemed to rise before her, bringing the 
sharp memory of what his lips had 
done to her. 

Before she realized fully what she 
was doing she brought up her hands 
and pushed Cameron away, pushed him 
more forcibly than she had intended. 

He drew back, his expression puzzled 
and tinged with anger. “I’m sorry,” he 
said stiffly. 

“Don’t be I ” She bit her lip, realizing 
the words, and the way she had said 
them, might be misconstrued. “It’s just 
that I . . . Oh, I don’t know, Gene. I 
suppose I’m still too mixed up after 
what those drinks did to me. I’d better 
go in.” 

“Of course.” He got out on his side 
of the convertible and went around to 
open the car door. “I’ll see you to the 
door.” 

They went up on the porch and she 
fished the key from her bag. “ . . . Good 
night again. Gene, and thanks for 
ever3rthing. I had a very good time at 
your party.” 

“See you tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow? Let’s see ... I have to 
be at the dressmaker’s in Beverley 
Hills in the morning. And the Mason’s 
are having a lawn party in the after- 
noon. Mildred said I should bring a 
man.” 

“I’m a man.” 

She laughed. “So you are! Three 
o’clock would be about right.” 

“It’s a date.” He gave her a mock 
salute and went down the steps to the 
car. She watched him turn the Packard 
about, waved to him and he was gone 
in a cloud of blue exhaust smoke. 
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C HE went into the deserted hall, 
^ blinking a little in the light. The 
murmur of muted voices reached her 
from down the corridor; voices coming 
from behind the closed door to Avar’s 
room. Men’s voices, she decided, won- 
dering who they belonged to. There 
were lights in the library and the door 
was open; she crossed over and glanced 
in, finding the book-lined room de- 
serted. Three hats lay side by side on 
the desk’s glass top — the kind of hats 
worn by conservative men of middle 
age. 

She shrugged, returned to the hall 
and started slowly up the stairs on the 
way to her room. 

Halfway up, she heard the sound of 
a key in the front door and turned to 
see who was coming in. It was Joan, 
wearing a light coat over a black party 
dress, her golden blonde hair shining 
in the light. Despite the distance be- 
tween, Lauren could see anger riding 
her sister’s lovely face. 

Behind Joan came a glum-faced 
Perry Siddons, his shoulders bulking 
competently in a tuxedo coat, the front 
of his dress shirt gleaming. He closed 
the door with exaggerated gentleness 
that told of an inner desire to slam the 
thing. 

Joan wasn’t waiting. She started to 
cross the hall, her heels clicking an- 
grily against the parqueted surface. 
Perry said, “Don’t be like that Joan.” 

She stopped but did not turn around. 
Perry sighed and went over and prod- 
ded her lightly in the back with one of 
his fingers. “Gosh, I’m sorry, Joan,” 
he said gruffly. “But I don’t see why 
you have to get all worked up just be- 
cause I said a few things that were on 
my mind.” 

She whirled on him. “Just a few 
things, my foot! You were insolent and 
— and crude! Next thing, you’ll be 
telling me how to breathtV 



Lauren had no desire to eavesdrop 
on the quarrel. “Hello, you two.” 

They glanced up at her, their expres- 
sions suddenly casual. Joan said, 
“You’re home early.” 

“So are you. And both of you look- 
ing so partyish. Anything wrong?” 
“Of couse not!” The way she said 
it proved to the contrary. Over her 
shoulder she said, “Good night. Perry,” 
her tone cold, then went lightly up the 
steps to join Lauren. 

Perry said, “Good night,” making it 
sound like an oath, and stalked off 
toward the library. 

While they were walking along the 
upper hall, Lauren said, “Perry’s an 
awfully nice boy, Joan.” 

The younger girl curled a corner of 
her lips. “Boy? He’s past twenty-one. 
But he acts about twelve. He gets hate- 
ful and {x>uty and — and impossible. He 
had the gall to tell me I mustn’t be ‘too 
interested’ in this man we found today. 
Avar.” 

They stopped in front of Joan’s 
room. Lauren said, “He loves you, 
Joan. He’s jealous and he’s young 
enough not to be able to cover it up. 
But surely this — ^this muscle ad doesn’t 
really interest you.” 

Joan shrugged impatiently. “How 
do I know? He’s the handsomest thing 
I’ve ever seen in my life and he’s built 
like a dream and nobody else in the 
world has eyes like those. But he may 
have a wife and five kids for all I know 
— aU of them wearing animal skins! 
What burns me up is Perry’s assump- 
tion that I simply melt at the sight of 
a set of sinews.” 

“A tongue-twister if I ever heard 
one,” Lauren said, laughing. She so- 
bered quickly. “Far be it from me, 
Joan, to try living your life for you. 
But I don’t think this Avar, for all his 
good looks and splendid body, is a very 
— ^well, a very desirable person. Our 
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kind of folks don’t run around in pan- 
ther hides, carrying flint knives and 
with flint arrowheads in their backs.” 
The sudden memory of Avar’s unex- 
pected kiss made her flush. “Some of 
his actions are pretty much uninhibited 
too, I’m afraid.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“I’d rather not say.” She yawned 
delicately, covering her lips with the 
backs of two fingers. “I’m going to bed, 
Blondie. I had a couple of drinks too 
many and my head’s killing me.” 

Joan looked down at her own dress. 
“And I thought tonight was going to be 
fun! That darn Perry; why couldn’t 
he have waited until it was decently 
late before picking a fight!” 

Lauren smiled and patted her arm. 
“There’ll be other nights. Be nice to 
him, Joan. He’s something pretty spe- 
cial.” 

She went on down the hall to her 
own room. 

CHAPTER VI 

HEY had arrived around nine 
■*“ o’clock, within minutes of one an- 
other, and Gregg Whitney put them in 
the library and shoved a highball glass 
into each right hand. The talk was gen- 
eral and had' nothing to do with the 
urgent and unexplained summons each 
had received earlier from their host. 
The unvoiced attitude of each of the 
three was that Gregg Whitney had been 
overly mysterious over the telephone 
and he was the one who would have 
to bring up the apparently earth-shak- 
ing matter that had brought them to- 
gether. 

As soon as the inevitable lull occur- 
red in the conversation, Whitney rose 
to his feet and said, “Gentlemen. I’m 
going to make a speech.” 

Professor Myles Rhyskind — he of 
the shaggy white hair, bushy brows 



and stooped, frail body — said, 
“Speeches! Up to here” — he indicated 
the upper section of his thin wrinkled 
neck with a bony finger — “I’m filled 
with other people’s speeches! Tonight 
I had hoped for two mild drinks and 
some pleasant talk- with mine friend 
Gregg Whitney.” 

Whitney smiled. “You shall have two 
drinks Myles — and a conversation — 
‘discussion’ is a better word — that will 
mark tonight as the high point in your 
career as one of the world’s leading 
anthropologists and biologists.” 

His keen blue eyes swung to the self- 
effacing little man perched stiffly on the 
edge of a leather lounge chair: Profes- 
sor Paul Austin Cabot, who looked the 
part of an underpaid bookkeeper and 
whose clothing was always shabby, and 
who was one of the foremost archaeolo- 
gists in America. “And you, Paul — to- 
night should excite you out of that shell 
of yours!” 

The third guest stretched his long 
legs and winked at the others over his 
highball glass. “Sounds like you’ve dug 
up another Rosetta Stone, Gregg. 
Where do I fit in — as translator of 
hieroglyphics?” He was Emil Thoret- 
sen, once holder of a professorate in 
languages at the University of Sou- 
thern California until his retirement 
two years before. He was in his late 
sixties — a tall, extremely thin man with 
a knifeblade face, piercing black eyes, 
almost completely bald — and he spoke 
fluently more languages and dialects 
than most people realized existed. 

Whitney took a deep breath. He was 
tremendously excited, although the 
only signs of his state of mind were 
the light blazing in his sharp eyes and 
a faint unsteadiness to his hands. 

Whitney took a deep breath. He was 
tremendously excited, although the 
only signs of his state of mind were the 
light blazing in his sharp eyes and a 
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faint unsteadiness to his hands. “You’ll 
see, Emil,” he said in reply to the lin- 
guist’s question. “But first my speech 
. . . Shortly after noon today, I was 
driving home through the hills north of 
Hollywood, accompanied by my two 
daughters and one of their friends.” 

He went on from there, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, and while his 
voice quivered a little from time to 
time, none of his listeners noticed, so 
rapt was their attention to his story. 

When he had concluded he remained 
standing, waiting for his guests’ reac- 
tions. Rhyskind was pawing absently 
at his white hair, giving it an unkempt 
appearance beyond its never very or- 
derly condition; Cabot looked like a 
bookkeeper who had just received an 
unexpected increase in salary; while 
Thoretsen’s face seemed bleaker and 
sharper than ever. 

Surprisingly, it was Cabot who spoke 
first, his voice as colorless as his per- 
sonality. “The spearhead Dr. Blan- 
chard removed from this man’s back, 
Gregg. I’d like very much to examine 
that spearhead.” 

Whitney said, “Exactly. More than 
anything else, I think, it was that bit 
of flint which caused me to call you 
gentlemen here.” He bent and drew 
open the desk’s middle drawer, took 
out a bit of dark stone and handed 
it to Cabot. 

At the archaeologist’s clearly audible 
gasp, the others crowded around him. 
One glance was all Rhyskind needed 
before he rudely plucked the flint from 
Cabot’s fingers, whipped a pair of 
thick-rimmed glasses from his breast 
pocket and peered myopically at the 
object. 

\ MUSCLE was twitching in one of 
Cabot’s cheeks. He said thickly, 
“My God, Rhyskind, this is incredible! 
that spearhead is Solutrean if I ever 



saw one!” 

Rhyskind seemed not to have heard 
him. “A Laurel Leaf Point yet! Gros 
Gott! Like It was made yesterday! 
How can this be?” 

“No!” Cabot said sharply. He 
snatched at the stone, but Rhyskind 
jerked it aside, scowling. “No!” Cabot 
repeated. “It can’t be a true Palso- 
lithic speciman, Myles! The flint is 
freshly flaked; we both can see as 
much. This man must be a member 
of some lost tribe in the mountains — 
Indian, probably — a tribe which makes 
its own weapons and which has hit on 
the Stone Age technic.” 

“Bah!” For a second it appeared 
that Rhyskind was about to strike his 
colleague. “You haff the impudence 
to call yourself an archaeologist? SchU- 
meill In your head are holes! This 
spear was bom in Europe twenty thou- 
sand years ago; on t^t I st^e my 
reputa — ” 

“But Osborn says in his — ” 

“Pfui! Osborn! Don’t quote Osborn 
to me, you hear? Read sometime the 
Abbe Breuil, who has forgotten more 
about Aurignacian culture than you 
and put lengthwise! I myself, in my 
personal collection, haff an obsidian 
knife that came from the Dordogne re- 
gian — a knife that could haff taken 
^pe under the same hand responsible 
for this!” 

“But its newness — its freshness! I 

tell you, Rhyskind ” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” Whitney 
began to pound his hand against one 
side of the desk to make himself heard 
over the heated discussion, particularly 
that part of it supplied by Rhyskind’s 
booming voice. Thoretsen, an amused 
smile playing about his thin lips, leaned 
back in his chair and began to stuff 
tobacco into a short-stemmed briar. 
Rhyskind, the spearhead still clutched 
tightly in one hand, pulled away from 
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Cabot, looked blankly at Whitney still 
attempting to restore order, then 
dashed over to Thoretsen and thrust 
the bit of flint under his nose. 

“Emil,” he shouted, “you are a man 
of science. Look once at this! Name 
for this dumkopf the period it belongs 
tol” 

His explosive words blew out the 
match with which Thoretsen was light- 
ing his pipe. The linguist’s smile be- 
came a grin, “You know me better than 
that, Rhyskind. I deal in languages, 
not stones. As far as I’m concerned this 
hunk of rock could have come from 
either Palaeozoic or Holocene periods.” 

The white - haired anthropologist 
thrust both fists ceilingward in almost 
physical agony. *‘Lieber Gotti Am I 
wth fools surrounded!” 

Cabot, no longer resembling a book- 
keep>er, gave a sudden cry of triumph. 
“It is Mayan! It must be! I was in 
Chichen Itza five years ago and I saw 

The manner in which Rhyskind’s 
arms fell limply to his sides, the “Lord, 
give me strength!” expression on his 
flushed face, were a panegyric in re- 
verse. Twice his lips opened and closed 
without a sound passing between them 
as he sought for adequate words with 
which to blast this heretic into oblivion. 

The abrupt silence gave Gregg Whit- 
ney an opportunity. He said, “Have 
you gentlemen forgotten that this 
spearhead was found in a man’s back 
— man whose bones have not been dust 
for twenty millenia — a man who is 
alive and in full possession of his fac- 
ulties — a man who is within thirty sec- 
onds’ walking distance of us right 
now?” 

They stared at him. Rhyskind said, 
“What does it matter? From what you 
haff told us I would think he is some 
sun worshiper from the hills maybe. 
What could he know about an artifact 



from the Post-Glacial Quaternary?” 
“Why not ask him?” 

“Herr Gott, how can I ask him? You 
say he does not speak English. Is he 
German then?” 

“I doubt it. The words he spoke be- 
longed to no language I have ever 
heard before. Have you forgotten our 
good friend Thoretsen is present?” 
Understanding dawned in the faces 
of Whitney’s three guests. Rhyskind’s 
heavy white brows came together to 
form a divot above his lumpy nose. 
“Just what, my friend, do you expect 
to learn from this man you found? The 
secret of making perfect Laurel Leaf 
spearheads, nicht wahr?” 

Whitney did not smile. “Who could 
teach us better than a man from that 
period?” 

Cabot was frowning, “What are you 
tr}dng to tell us, Gregg?” 

T^HITNEY looked down at his 
hands, pressed palms down on the 
desk’s glass surface, and took a deep 
breath. “Not yet, Paul,” he said 
quietly. “I have a theory ... no, it’s 
more than that — I am as sure as I’m 
standing here . . . My friends, I want 
you to meet Avar.” 

They were impressed; anyone with 
half an eye could see that. They stared 
at Whitney and then at each other be- 
fore Thoretsen pulled his long, loose- 
jointed body from the depths of his 
chair and said, “Lead the way, Gregg. 
I confess, I’m quite curious about this 
wild man of yours.” 

“Excellent!” Whitney came around 
from behind the desk and took the 
glasses from the hands of his guests. 
“He’s in one of the guest rooms down 
the hall. You can leave your hats here.” 
They followed him along the corri- 
dor and Whitney touched his knuckles 
lightly against one of the closed doors. 
A moment later it swung silently back, 
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revealing in the faint light from a table 
lamp beside the bed a broad-shouldered 
man of middle-age, his face and hands 
wrinkled and weather-beaten from 
many hours out of doors. 

Whitney said, “How is he, Luke?” 
whispering. 

“Sound asleep, sir. Has been, ever 
since I came in.” 

“Good. You go ahead; if I need you 
I’ll send word.” 

The gardener said, “Yes, sir,” and 
went off down the hall. Whitney 
stepped silently into the room and 
beckoned the others to join him. 

Rhyskind, the last one to enter, 
stared at the long, beautifully symetri- 
cal lines of the figure under the sheet, 
at the leonine head with the wealth of 
black hair falling almost to the wide 
shoulders, at the darkly tanned and 
majestic features . . . and his jaw 
seemed to come unhinged. 

“Himmel!” he shouted. “Can I be- 
lieve what I see? This is fantastic!” 
Instantly those closed eyes opened 
and turned their blazing light on the 
four men. There was a sudden hush in 
the room while a strange uneasiness 
crept into the faces of the three sci- 
entists. Thoretsen said, “You’ve 
awakened him with that bull voice of 
yours, Rhyskind.” Absently he put his 
pipe between his lips and struck a 
match. , 

Cabot’s eyes were roimd with won- 
der. “A disharmonic,” he muttered. 
“The rectangular eye sockets. The pen- 
tagonal shape of the cranium as a re- 
sult of prominent parietals. Yet the 
head is long and narrow.” 

“/a/ Jal" growled Rhyskind. “I 
have eyes. Herr Cabot. But what you 
are thinking — ^what both of us are 
thinking — that is impossible. This man 
can be no more than an atavism — in 
spite of bringing with him a Solutrean 
spearhead!” 



The archaeologist was not listening. 
He said, awe in his voice, “He’s staring 
at your pipe, Thoretsen. Tobacco must 
be something outside his experience.” 
Rhyskind glared at him. “By you 
that proves something? There are 
many men in the world who know 
nothing of tobacco.” 

“In Southern California?” 

Whitney cleared his throat. “I’m a 
little disapppinted in you, Rhyskind. 
Instead of trying to prove Avar out of 
existence, why don’t you listen to your 
experience and training? Forgetting 
there are such words as ‘impossible’, 
from what race of mankind would you 
say this — this ‘atavism’ has sprung?” 
Rhyskind shrugged. “You want it 
games we should play? Very well. If 
I were walking across the Iberian pe- 
ninsula some twenty thousand years 
ago and came upon this man, I would 
know him. I would say, “Aha! A Cro- 
Magnard! Then a tree I would climb! 
Schnelir 

The others simled. Whitney said, 
“What about you, Paul? How would 
you classify this man?” 

Cabot shrugged faintly. “I need not 
go strolling back twenty thousand 
years into Time. I say the man on yon- 
der bed is a true member of the Cro- 
Magnon race!” 

“Foolishness!” snorted Rhyskind. 
“Are you a scholar, Herr Cabot, or a 
Sunday-supplement scientist? Cro- 
Magnon man has been extinct for ten 
thousand years.” 

Whitney stepped into the rapidly 
widening breach. “I suggest we exam- 
ine our — er — speciman a little more 
closely before arriving at a definite 
opinion. Perhaps his language will give 
us a clue to his real identity. Emil, talk 
to him, will you?” 

“I’m afraid my study of the Cro- 
Magnon tongue has been sadly neg- 
lected,” Thoretsen admitted wryly. 
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“However I shall be pleased to give it 
a try.” 



TT E TURNED one of the straight- 
backed chairs about, pushed it 
closer to the bed and straddled the seat 
with his long legs, resting his arms 
across its back. The remaining three 
men stood behind him, their faces sol- 
emn, and the sounds of their breathing 
was suddenly audible in the complete 
silence. 

For a long moment Thoretsen stared 
deep into those glowing, rectangular- 
shaped eyes . . . 

Rhyskind prodded the linguist with 
an Impatient thumb. “Talk to him al- 
ready! Has the sight of him tied your 
tongue?” 

Thoretsen glanced up at him, his ex- 
pression thoughtful. “Once,” he said 
soberly, “I looked into a lion’s eyes. 
This was in a zoo and there were bars 
between me and the lion. What I saw 
in those eyes made me wonder if man 
did not belong behind bars for lions to 
look at! In the eyes of that lion were 
a majesty and a dignity beyond expres- 
sion — a calm contempt for mankind 
and its works. I stood there, a product 
of civilization, and compared myself 
and the rest of my species with this 
product of the jungle. I and my kind 
came off second best!” 



He laughed shortly — a laugh without 
humor. “I’m wondering again, gentle- 
men! This man whom Whitney calls 
Avar does not compare with the men 
of our world. If he comes from a world 
of the past, then we have slipped from 
a once high estate; if he is from the 
future, then our race has something to 
look forward to.” 

“A remarkable observation,” Rhys- 
kind said sourly. “Next week I shall 
find myself a flint knife and a loincloth 
of panther skin and go to Africa to 
live! But now — tonight — I am inter- 



ested in learning if this lion-man has 
a language we degenerate creatures of 
a moribund civilization can under- 
stand.” 

“I apologize,” Thoretsen said, smil- 
ing slightly. “Let’s see what, say Latin 
will do.” 

Latin did nothing. Avar lay unmov- 
ing, eyes studying the movements of 
the strange god’s lips while he listened 
to the totally unfamiliar words. He 
sensed these elderly gods (or were they 
spirits?) were attempting to convey a 
message to him, but he knew it was 
senseless for him to speak in return. 

Thoretsen passed from Latin to 
Greek, then into .several of the modern 
languages, but without eliciting a glim- 
mer of understanding in the calm ex- 
pression of the man on the bed. Thoret-^ 
sen scratched his head. If there was 
some way he could induce this stranger 
to utter a few words, thus furnishing a 
clue to go on . . . 

He pointed his finger at the man. 
“Avar?” he said, ending the word on 
a questioning note. “Avar?” 

The spirit (god?) who had called 
himself UTiit-ney must have told this 
one his name, Avar decided. Then why 
was he asking him to again identify 
himself? “Yes,” he said, “I am Avar. 
I am a mighty hunter and a great 
fighter. What do you jvant of me?” 

“God in Heaven!” gasped Thoretsen 
in utter amazement. 

“Was ist?” Rhyskin shouted, grasp- 
ing the linguist’s shoulder in a frenzy 
of curiosity. “Do you know what he is 
saying? Can you understand him?” 

“Basque! He speaks in the language 
of the Basques!” Thoretsen stared at 
his three friends in awe. “What do you 
make of that?” 

Cabot’s expression was a twisted 
mixture of incredulity and triumph. 
“Well, my friend Rhyskind, what have 
you to say now? Shall I quote you 
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those authorities who have wondered 
why the Basques have no apparent ra- 
cial affinity to any of the earth’s other 
peoples? The Basques — whose lan- 
guage has nothing in common with any 
other known to man.” 

“I am confused,” muttered Rhys- 
kind, oblivious to Cabot’s taunting 
tone. 

“Shall I quote other authorities?” 
Cabot went on relentlessly. “Shall I re- 
mind you of the theory that the 
Basques are direct descendants of Cro- 
Magnon man? 

“Let’s sum up our evidence, Rhys- 
kind. Before us lies a man — a man 
whose head is as large as. the average 
man we see today. It is a long, narrow 
head, yet the cheek bones are wide. 
The result: a disharmonic. The eye 
sockets are longer from side to side but 
narrower from top to bottom, resulting 
in a rectangular-shaped eye. The fore- 
head is high, the chin is strong. This 
man speaks the language of the 
Basques. 

“There is the evidence, Rhyskind. 
You are a scientist — one of the leading 
anthropologists of the day. Were you 
to come upon the bones of this man in 
the heart of a cliff in Southern France, 
around Le Moustier, let us say, you 
would instantly proclaim them as Cro- 
Magnard. I defy you to say differ- 
ently!” 

“/a, I would so name them,” Rhys- 
kind admitted impatiently. “Did I not 
say as much only minutes ago? But this 
man is no bag of bones, we are not in 
France, and this is not two hundred 
centuries in the past. Ergo, he is not 
then a Cro-Magnon manl”, 

“Then,” snapped Cabot, “what is 
he?” 

HITNEY said, “Why not gather 
’ ^ more evidence before we arrive at 
any definite conclusion, gentlemen? Let 



us permit Avar himself to testify.” 
“What difference will it make what 
he says?” Cabot said hotly. “Rhyskind 
will only repeat over and over that he 
alone is able to arrive at the truth!” 

“I — I am a man of science!” sput- 
tered the German. “Because you are 
willing in wild flights of fantasy to go, 
must I ” 

Thoretsen held up a quieting hand. 
“Simmer down, Myles. For all I know 
this man may be a Cro-Magnard or 
the Grand Exalted Llama of San Luis 
Obispo. But he does speak Basque — 
an elementary form of Basque it is 
true, but one I can understand. Let me 
learn what he has to say for himself.” 
The others nodded in agreement, 
Cabot eagerly, Rhyskind doubtfully. 
The linguist absently groped for a 
match and lighted the pipe he had' al- 
lowed to go out minutes before . . . 

“Avar,” he said, speaking slowly and 
haltingly, for the Basque tongue was 
less familiar to him than mpst langu- 
ages at his command. “Avar, we are 
friends. Do you understand that we 
wish to be your friend?” 

Avar’s eyes widened slightly up>on 
hearing words he understood come 
from the lips of this strange spirit. The 
way they were spoken sounded differ- 
ent but clearly recognizable. “Friend,” 
the spirit had said. It was easy to call 
a man friend — even when you planned 
to knife him a moment later. But these 
spirits were old and frail; perhaps they 
called him friend because they were 
afraid of him. But were the spirits of 
the dead afraid of the living? Could 
those who had died once, die again? . . . 

He saw that his questioner was wait- 
ing, watching hi mintently, interest and 
wonder and puzzlement in his expres- 
sion. 

“How do I know you are friends?” 
“Because we have saved your life,” 
Thoretsen said promptly. “In your 
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back was a bit of stone that would have 
killed you had we not taken it out. 
Would an enemy do that for you?” 
Avar shrugged. “Who knows what 
lies in the heart of an enemy? If you 
are truly a friend, allow me to retimn 
to the caves of Kosad.” 

“ ‘Caves’? Do your people live in 
caves, Avar?” 

Avar frowned. “Of course. That is a 
foolish question. Did you not live in a 
cave before you died?” 

For a moment Thoretsen did not re- 
ply . . . only sat there puffing slowly 
on his pipe while he sought to analyze 
Avar’s last question. It was Cabot who 
broke the brief silence. He put an un- 
steady hand on the linguist’s shoulder 
and shook it slightly but with em- 
phasis. “What does he say, Emil? Who 
is he? TVhere does he come from?” 
Thoretsen shook his head briefly. 
“This is very strange. He asked me if 
I had not lived in a cave — before 1 
died!” 

Myles Rhyskind gave a stentorian 
snort. “A madman! What else? Such a 
question!” 

“No, Myles,” Thoretsen said thought- 
fully. “He is not mad — I would stake 
my reputation on that. He is misin- 
formed.” 

He turned back to the man of the 
bed. “Why do you say I have died, 
Avar?” 

Those strangely luminous eyes 
stared into his. “How else may a man 
become a spirit?” 

“ ... I am not a spirit, Avar.” 
“Then you are a god?” 

“Nor a god. I am a man and these 
with me are men.” 

'C' OR almost thirty seconds Avar 
made no reply to this last state- 
ment, only looked up at Thoretsen 
from the depthless depths of those 
glowing, unblinking eyes. Then: “How 



can I believe that this is true? In the 
land about the caves of Kosad are no 
men like you. No men in my land wear 
strange skins like yours, nor have caves 
like this, nor ride on the backs of 
strange black monsters along paths of 
stone. Your words are lies, but your 
eyes say you are a man of truth. I do 
not understand.” 

“Where is your land, Avar?” 

“I do not know. It is near, for the 
spear in my back would have killed me 
within half a sun had you not taken 
it out.” 

“Do you know how you came to this 
land?” 

“No. I was fleeing from the warriors 
who wounded me. I ran into a narrow 
place between two mountains. A hole 
was there — a hole that went straight 
down into the darkness and it had no 
bottom. On the other side of the hole 
the trail I was following continued and 
I could see the sunlight and trees and 
reeds marking a place of water beyond. 
But it was hard to see those things; the 
air above the hole seemed thick and 
there was a strange smell. 

“I tried to jump across the hole. It 

was narrow and a child could have 

jumped across it. But the air seemed 

to hold me . . • and I fell into the hole 
)> 

• • • 

“And then?” prompted Thoretsen 
eagerly. 

“I do not know,” Avar replied 
simply. “When I opened my eyes I was 
Ijdng on a strange hillside. I tried to 
walk away but my body was as water 
and I fell into a stone trail, almost be- 
neath the round feet of a black monster 
— a monster with men and she riding 
on its back. When I awoke again I was 
lying on this heap of strange skins and 
he — ” his eyes went briefly toward 
Whitney — “was sitting where you are 
now.” 

“I understand,” Thoretsen said 
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softly. “This land of yours, Avar — 
what did your people call it?” 

A puzzled line creased the bronzed 
skin of Avar’s forehead. “The land is 
land. It has no other name.” 

“Were there other tribes besides the 
one of Kosad?” 

“Yes. But they are afraid of us. For 
our warriors are great fighters and we 
killed or drove away all within a dis- 
tance of as many sleeps as I have fin- 
gers and toes.” 

“They lived in caves like your own?” 
“Yes.” 

“And you never saw nor heard of 
caves like the one you are in now, nor 
found people like Whitney and me?” 
“No.” 

“What was your land like, Avar? 
Were there animals and many trees 
and was the sun always hot?” 

“Yes.” 

“What animals were there?” 

“There is Kuo and Kua, his mate; 
there is Cita and Loka, and Boad and 
Adzan. There are these and many 
others near the caves of Kosad.” 

“We wifi talk of them later,” Thoret- 
sen said. “Now you must sleep and re- 
gain your strength. We will go away 
and let you rest. But perhaps you are 
hungry. Would you like food?” 

“No.” Avar smiled — a slow turning 
of his finely shaped lips that lighted up 
his tanned countenance and made it 
more handsome than ever. “Only a 
little while ago Whit-ney brought me 
cooked meat and milk.” 

“(lood. Sleep now and when the sun 
comes again I will return and talk with 
you again.” 

“When will you show me the way 
back to my own people?” 

Thoretsen’s eyes went to the bowl of 
the pipe in his hand. “We will talk of 
that when you are well and strong 
again, Avar. A strange thing has hap- 
pened, I think. That is something else 



we must talk about another time.” 

He rose to his feet, went over to the 
room’s small fireplace and rapped his 
pipe against the bricks, empt3dng its 
bowl. Whitney said, “Well, out with it, 
Emil!” in badly concealed impatience. 
“What have you learned?” 

HORETSEN shrugged his narrow 
shoulders and dropped his pipe into 
a pocket of his jacket. “I could use 
some brandy, Gregg,” he said, smiling 
slightly. “Not that I want to tell a 
host his business, but may I suggest 
drinks — in the library?” 

“But — ^but what about Avar?” Whit- 
ney asked, puzzled. “Aren’t you going 
to question him further?” 

“Not tonight, if you don’t mind. He’s 
too valuable a property to misuse. Let 
him get a good night’s sleep.” 
Whitney spread his hands. “What- 
ever you say, of course. Even if the 
rest of us could not restrain our desire 
for further information, we’d be help- 
less since you alone can speak his lan- 
guage.” He smiled. “I have a brilliant 
suggestion, gentlemen; brandy, in the 
library!” 

As they filed out the door, Thoret- 
sen, the last to leave, flicked the wall 
switch, plunging the guest room into 
total darkness. Whitney turned a 
startled face to the linguist. “Is that 
wise, Emil? I mean, leaving the man 
in the dark that way? I intended post- 
ing Luke, one of my gardeners, in there 
with him for the rest of the night.” 
“Entirely unnecessary, Gregg. I’m 
sure of it. He’s not going to run away. 
I think I’ve won his trust, if not his 
understanding. I’ll tell you about it — 
in the library.” 

When they were seated in a ragged 
semi-circle facing the open French 
doors of the library, each holding a 
bell-shaped brandy sniffer, Whitney 
said: 
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“You’ve stalled long enough, Emil. 
Do we get a report of what pascd be- 
tween you and this young Hercules I 
found in the hills, or do I have to go 
out and hire a different interpreter?” 
Emil Thoretsen did not reply imme- 
diately. He tasted his brandy with 
slow, deliberate care, his eyes fixed on 
the carpet of lights beyond the French 
doors and far down the rolling hills to 
where Hollywood lay, with Los An- 
geles, proper, beyond that . . . 

He said, “I’m going to say something 
by way of preface that will certainly 
have you. Professor Rhyskind, at my 
throat — and possibly Professor Cabot 
will join you there 1 Gregg ... I don’t 
know about your reaction. Not being 
a hide-bound scientist, you may be as- 
tounded and even incredulous, but I 
don’t think you’ll thirst for my blood.” 
“Well, say it already!” Rhyskind 
roared. “Must you babble like a sopho- 
more? Astound usl Make us incred- 
ible! Only say it!” 

“Very well!” Thoretsen crossed his 
long, slender l^s and leaned back in 
his chair. “Putting it as succinctly as I 
know how, the man in that room back 
there was born in France or Spain . . . 
and he was born roughly twenty thou- 
sand years ago!” 

There was the sharp brittle sound of 
breaking glass and all eyes swung to 
its source. Myles Rhyskind was look- 
ing uncomprehendingly at the shat- 
tered brandy goblet in his hand. He 
reached out and carefully put the 
shards on the edge of a smoking stand, 
drew a huge white handkerchief from 
the breastpocket of his coat and slowly 
began to sop spilled liquor from his 
trousers. 

It was something of an anti-climax. 
By the time Rhyskind was through 
mopping up his spilled drink and Whit- 
ney had handed him a fresh glass, the 
impact of the linguist’s words had lost 



much of its force. 

Paul Austin Cabot, America’s lead- 
ing archaeologist, was the first to echo 
Thoretsen’s words. “You said, and I 
hope my ears are not playing me tricks, 
that this — this Avar was born twenty 
thousand years ago. Is that right, 
Emil?” 

“Precisely.” 

“You can’t mean that literally, of 
course. Would you mind telling us ex- 
actly what you do mean?” 

Thoretsen sighed and his smile was 
a trifle wan. “But I do mean it literally, 
Cabot. Avar was bom twenty thousand 
years ago. Yet I would put him down 
as being about twenty-five or twenty- 
six years of age!” 

“Of all the verdammt nonsense ” 

growled Rhyskind. 

T)AUL CABOT silenced him with a 
■*" single, almost savage gesture. “Go 
on, Emil,” he urged, not taking his eyes 
off the linguist. “You’ll have to say 
more than that.” 

“I know,” Thoretsen admitted. “I 
arrived at the startling conclusion I 
just gave you by talking with Avar. 
Here is what he told me.” 

Briefly the linguist recounted what 
had passed between the cave man and 
himself, giving particular emphasis to 
Avar’s story of the mysterious abyss 
and the strangely visible air above it. 
When he finished there was a brief si- 
lence. 

Cabot said, “And your theory?” 

“It has been suggested,” Thoretsen 
said slowly, “that Time is in the form 
of a spiral — that all matter exists si- 
multaneously on the loops of that 
spiral. That all Life — from the prime- 
val ooze of the Palaeozoic to the day the 
sun dies — ^has no beginning and no end. 
Vivid illustrations have been used to 
portray that theory: a train moving 
along a track called Time, with the 
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stations named as centuries, or per- 
haps named by geologists as periods — 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Dev- 
onian, Triassic, Jurassic, Eocene and 
so on. When the train leaves the sta- 
tion called Silurian, say, and arrives 
at Devonian — has Silurian ceased to 
exist because our eyes can no longer 
see it? Has Chicago ceased to exist 
when we arrive at South Bend? 

“Or let us go today by space ship 
to Betelgeuse in the constellation of 
Orion. With the superior telescopes 
furnished by its inhabitants we look at 
Earth. There is George Washington at 
Valley Forge! But that is impossible: 
Washington died almost one hundred 
and fifty years ago!” 

“No wonder the University retired 
you, Thoretsen!” Rhyskind snorted. 
“Mouthing such — such foolishness. 
Were your text-books written by H. G. 
Wells?” 

The others ignored the gibe. Cabot, 
face flushed, eyes sparkling, said: 
“Then you believe that Avar, a Cro- 
Magnard warrior of twenty thousand 
years ago, stumbled upon a — ^a fault 
in the time spiral — a short cut, let us 
say, between two distant stations of 
this ‘railroad line’ you mentioned— is 
that it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“I like it, Emil!” The seedy-looking 
archaeologist sank back in his chair 
and drank a portion of his brandy. 
“It’s simple, it’s logical, and it explains 
ever3^hing beautifully. I congratulate 
you!” 

Rhyskind rumpled his hair with his 
free hand. “Madness!” he cried. “Two 
men who claim to be reputable scien- 
tists accepting such balderdash! At 
least give the matter deeper study. We 
cannot arrive at such a fantastic con- 
clusion with only two hours’ investiga- 
tion. Let us take weeks, months, in 
which to probe this wild man’s case 



history. Let us call in other biologists, 
other anthropoolgists. I would like to 
have such men as Manassi and Hutch- 
ins observe this specimen. Let us see 
what they have to say about Time be- 
ing a branch of the New York Cen- 
tral!” 

“I agree with you, Myles,” Thoret- 
sen said quickly. “Let others — men 
who are better qualified than I — study 
Avar and make reports. But we must 
wait a while. In his present — ^ah — 
state, our cave man is little more than 
a beast of the jungle. Not that he is 
dull-witted or unintelligent. Quite to 
the contrary!” 

He drummed the fingers of his right 
hand thoughtfully against the chair 
arm, his eyes fixed unseeingly on the 
rug between his feet. “Whitney,” he 
said finally, “I want you to do some- 
thing for me — for all of us.” 

“Anything,” Whitney said eagerly. 

“I want to — well — to borrow Avar 
for, say, three months.” 

. . Borrow?” 

“Yes. I have a lodge in the moun- 
tains behind San Bernardino. I want to 
take Avar there — tonight, if possible. 
I want to spend those three months in 
teaching him our language, our cus- 
toms, our conventions and our ethics. 
Not to make him the same as us and 
our world of today — that would be 
spoiling something fine, I think. But to 
make him able to face our so-called 
civilization, to fit into the modern pat- 
tern without friction.* 

“Think of it, gentlemen! In that 
room down the hall lies one of man’s 
earliest progenitors! A human being 
unwarped by countless ages of what 
we call ‘progress’. Once he can be 
changed externally to a f>oint where 
crowds do not follow him in the street, 
and once he has been taught our ways 
sufficiently to keep from breaking so- 
ciety’s complex laws — think what he 
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might do in this world and for this 
world! Our world of today is tired and 
cynical and fear-ridden. It needs an 
unspoiled viewpoint, new horizons of 
hope. But perhaps man today has come 
to the end of viewpoints and horizons. 
Perhaps he must go back — back 
toward his beginning to find the an- 
swers to the problems that beset him. 
Who should be better able to lead man- 
kind back to the clear-thinking, imag- 
inative era of prehistory than a denizen 
of that era? 

“Think back two thousand years, 
gentlemen. To another time when man 
was weary and cynical, when he faced 
a life too complex for further progress. 
He was burdened with spiritual and 
•physical taboos, held mentally and 
physically in bondage, beaten into pay- 
ing homage to false gods and falser 
values. 

“And in the hour of his greatest 
need, man was given a Leader — a 
Leader who preached the sermon of 
simplicity — a Leader who restored dig- 
nity and nobility to the minds of man. 

“I say that in the person of that Cro- 
Magnon man down the hall we have 
another leader — a leader who can lead 
the world out of its present morass and 
into a new era of progress toward the 
stars. Two thousand years ago the 
world was given the Son of God to ex- 
tricate it; today modern man — more 
cynical than ever before in his history 
— would reject as an imposter Al- 
mighty God Himself if He came to 
Earth in human form! 

“But give the people an object for 
hero-worship, a unique human who can. 
catch their fancy, a Messiah who will 
give them a panacea based on some- 
thing more concrete than hopes for a 
glorious resurrection — and you’ve got 
something!” 



^^HE others were staring at him in 
almost open incredulity mixed with 
alarm. Even Paul Austin Cabot, the 
linguist’s most ardent supporter, 
seemed taken aback by this unexpected 
development. 

Surprisingly it was Rhyskind who 
showed the least alarm. In fact an ex- 
pression of satisfaction and outright 
approval began to dawn in his faded 
blue eyes. 

“Superman!” he rumbled. “The Man 
of Tomorrow from the World of Yes- 
terday! A true Nordic — in whose veins 
flows blood untainted! The only living 
man who is not a polygenetic hybrid. 
What a leader he would make — with 
intelligent men to guide him along the 
right path, of course! I am beginning 
to see where your reasoning is leading, 
my good Thoretsen; and along those 
lines I am with you completely.” 

“Was Cro-Magnon man a Nordic, 
Rhyskind?” asked Cabot dryly. 

The white - haired anthropologist 
glared at him. “Does it matter? The 
people will believe what we tell them 
— don’t they always? We are scientists 
— the people in this day and age revere 
scientists and take their word as gospel. 
Let one of us pose in a white gown 
beside a microscope and say something 
about ‘exhaustive laboratory tests’, and 
black becomes the achromatic color of 
highest briliance if we so declare it! 
Mankind will flock to Avar’s banners, 
‘Avar Groups’ will spring up all over 
the world, governments will fall into 
the hands of such groups . . . until the 
world itself belongs to Avar — and the 
men who control him.” 

From between tight lips Thoretsen 
said, “I am not proposing we substitute 
the word ‘Avar’ for ‘Hitler’, Professor 
Rhyskind.” 

Angry blood poured into Rhyskind’s 
face. “Hitler!” he screamed. “Don’t 
talk to me of that madman! He chased 
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the best scientists from (Jermany; he 
aroused the world’s opposition and 
hatred by a senseless persecution of 
minorities. He was worse than a mad- 
man: he was a fool. 

“But Avar will be a benign and 
kindly benefactor of mankind. As 
Thoretsen has said it: ‘a leader who 
can lead the world into a new era of 
progress’. For that is what we in this 
room want — and we shall be the jjower 
behind Avar!” 

“And what,” Cabot said slowly, “of 
those who oppose Avar?” 

“Every cause,” Rhyskind retorted, 
“is opposed by somebody — no matter 
how just the cause is. We shall win 
them over if possible; if not, let them 
beware!” 

“I can see it now,” mused Cabot, dis- 
gust strong in his face. “A dozen of 
the largest public relations firms put- 
ting the campaign into op>eratlon. 
Newspaper articles, personal appear- 
ances, radio speeches. Avar’s opinions 
on the national debt, on raising Poland 
China sows, on universal military train- 
ing on the length of women’s skirts, on 
the United Nations. Governors and 
senators, both state and national, run- 
ning on the Avar ticket!” He stood up 
and dusted his palms together, looking 
less the underpaid bookkeeper than at 
any time since entering the room. 
“Gentlemen, I’m going home!” 

“Wait a minute, Paul,” Thoretsen 
pleaded. “Rhyskind’s scheme is his 
own, not mine. I pictured nothing like 
what he has suggested. Perhaps my 
own ideas are not practical — in fact, 
I was carried away with my own — ah 
— eloquence. Rhyskind’s words have 
shown us all how an idea conceived for 
the good of humanity can be warped 
into something destructive. , 

“But I do feel Avar should be made 
ready to face a world as unfamiliar to 
him as Mars would be to a bootblack. 



That’s why I’m asking Whitney’s per- 
mission to take him to my lodge in the 
San Bernardino range. If all of us 
agree it would be for the cave man’s 
good, then I’m sure Whitney will 
agree. But if you oppose the idea, then 
he will be justified in refusing.” 

“No, Emil.” Whitney was smiling 
at him. “I’m not at all concerned with 
who oppKDses or favors your unselfish 
request. My interest is in Avar — ^not in 
his possible use to our world of today, 
or his danger to it. What little I know 
of anthropology caused me to feel sure 
Avar was a Cro-Magnard, even before 
I listened to the discussion that has 
taken place this evening. 

“To me this entire business is in the 
nature of an experiment — an experi- 
ment to determine whether a man of 
the prehistoric past can fit in with the 
civilization of today. And if future 
events prove he cannot, then I say such 
a failure will be an indictment of mod- 
ern man; but if the world gives him 
the respect it would give a distin- 
guished visitor from another planet, 
say, then indeed have we made true 
progress in becoming truly civilized. 

“Take Avar with you, Emil — to- 
night, if you wish. Teach him our lan- 
guage, our customs, our laws — every- 
thing in ^ort, but your own convic- 
tions and philosophies. For I’m sure his 
observations about us and our way of 
life will be interesting and of value 
only if they are not influenced by your 
teachings before he can express them. 

“I am going to impose one condition, 
however. I want to be free to visit you 
and Avar at the lodge freely while the 
two of you are there. I want Avar to 
know me and to like me, and to realize 
his real home is here. Tomorrow I shall 
place one hundred thousand dollars to 
his credit at my bank. When the time 
comes that he wants to go into the 
world unemcumbered with a made-to- 
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order family (for I regard him as a 
member of this household), then he 
will be free to do so without financial 
worry.” 

'^HERE was a murmur of surprise 
and admiration from the others. 
Thoretsen said, “By all means, Gregg, 
come to the lodge with us and stay, the 
entire three months if you like.” 

Whitney shook his head. “Don’t 
think I wouldn’t like to! But I’ve two 
daughters to look after. But I’ll drive 
up frequently and spend a lot of time 
observing your progress.” 

His eyes went to the others. “Just 
one thing more. I’m going to ask all 
of you to tell no one about Avar and 
the theory about his arrival in our — 
well — our Time. It’s the kind of story 
newspapers would go wild over, and 
we’d have a hundred reporters to brush 
out of our hair.” 

The three scientists agreed promptly. 
This was something too good to share 
with the rest of the world — for the 
present, at least. Actually each of them 
was already thinking of the article or 
book he was going to do on Avar, when 
the time came. 

While they were getting their hats 
and Thoretsen was telephoning a pri- 
vate ambulance service to engage a ve- 
hicle in which to transfer Avar to the 
mountain lodge, Paul Austin Cabot 
brought up an interesting point. 

“You said something, Gregg, about 
putting money into an account for 
Avar. Under what name — simply 
‘Avar’?” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” Whitney 
admitted, troubled. He looked appeal- 
ingly at his three guests. “Can any of 
you suggest a name?” 

Rhyskind grinned wolfishly. “As 
long as you have this passion for 
anon3miity as far as this so-called Cro- 
Magnard is concerned, why not call 



him John Smith?” 

“With his appearance?” snorted 
Cabot. “Like calling a battleship a 
boat! Besides, he’s used the name 
Avar for twenty-odd years; he 
wouldn’t get used to another name for 
a long time.” 

Thoretsen, who had been listening 
to the conversation during pauses in 
his telephone call, replaced the receiver 
and rejoined the others. “Let’s use a 
little imagination on this problem, as 
befits men of science. I’d suggest re- 
taining his given name, and for a sur- 
name something to fit his history. Like 
— well — like ‘Neolith’. He’s from the 
Neolithic Age, you know — or close to 
it.” 

“ ‘Avar Neolith’,” said Cabot. 
“That’s a little' too different, I’d say. 
Let a news reporter hear that one and 
he’d be around looking for a human 
interest story on the humorous side.” 

“The Neolithic Age,” said Whitney, 
thinking aloud. “Let’s see. Neo is 
‘new’; IHh is ‘stone’ . . . Why, of 
course! Newstone. Avar Newstone! 
Dignified and different. What do you 
say, gentlemen?” 

“Excellent!” roared Rhyskind. “The 
product of an inspired mind! Let’s 
have more brandy, that we may drink 
to the christening of our herculean 
god-son — Avar Newstone!” 

CHAPTER VII 

^ N THE last Monday in Septem- 
ber. Sergeant Edward Eorshak, 
of the Hollywood police, returned from 
his vacation. He came into the squad 
room promptly at four in the after- 
noon, ready for his eight-hour shift. 

Officer Henry Gilmer was behind a 
desk in one corner of the sunlit room, 
his shapeless blob of nose buried in a 
racing form sheet, his stocking feet 
propped against an open desk drawer. 
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There were cigar ashes along the front 
of his wrinkled white shirt and lint on 
the knees of his unpressed trousers, 
left there from a crap game an hour 
earlier in one of the station’s back 
rooms. 

Korshak came over, his walk cat- 
like, his narrow-tipped shoes soundless 
on the sand-colored linoleum flooring, 
and in one smooth-flowing motion took 
the form sheet from Gilmer before the 
latter was aware of his presence. 

Gilmer’s stockinged feet hit the floor 
with a thud. “Hey, what’s the — Ed! 
Jeez, it’s good to have you back! How 
was the vacation?” 

“What vacation? I’ve been working 
— on my own time. You knew that.” 

Gilmer looked at the other’s lean, 
sharp-featured face, seeing the cold 
lusterless black eyes and the grim thin- 
lipped mouth and hearing the flat met- 
allic emotionless voice. He felt a small 
uncomfortable shiver move over the 
skin of his back. Sometimes he won- 
dered about Sergeant Korshak . . . 

He said plaintively, “Yeah, I know, 
Ed. But at least you been out in the 
mountains where it’s cool. The heat 
down here’s been awful, I’m tellin’ 
you! Why, a coupje days there last 
week the tern ” 

“Okay! Skip it, will you? Let’s get 
rolling; I’ve got some questions I want 
answers to.” 

Gilmer pushed protesting feet into 
a pair of broad-toed brogans that 
needed a shine and followed Korshak 
out of the squad room and down a 
ramp to the station garage. A mechanic 
in white coveralls brought out one of 
the squad cars, gave its radio commu- 
nication set a brief test, and got out, 
leaving the door op>en for the two plain- 
clothes men. 

With Gilmer behind the wheel, they 
turned off Wilcox onto Sunset and 
headed west. Their duties confined 



them to no particular beat; they were 
at liberty to cruise about the streets 
of Hollywood ready to handle any sit- 
uation calling for police investigation 
or action. 

As they neared La Brea and Sunset, 
Korshak finished lighting a cigarette 
and said, “What did you find out about 
the Whitney babe. Hank?” 

Gilmer shot him a troubled glance. 
“Not much a anything, Ed. She’s seein’ 
a lot of this Cameron monkey, but they 
don’t do nothin’ you could hang any- 
thing on ’em for.” He swerved the car 
suddenly to avoid hitting a Buick con- 
vertible making a right-hand turn from 
the middle of Sunset. “Gosh, the nights 
I spent tailin’ that Packard around! 
The lieutenant would a really raised 
hell if he knew what I was up to. Not 
that it wasn’t my own time and my own 
car, but a police officer’s got no right 
tailin’ law-abidin’ cituhsons around 
like that, Ed.” 

“You want to step out of it?” 

“Aw, you got no call to get sore, Ed. 
You know I’m on your side. But, hon- 
est now, don’t you think it’d be better 
t give up this idea of gettin’ even with 
Whitney and that moose a his?” 
Sergeant Korshak took a long drag 
at his cigarette, the smoke coming out 
in little puffs as he said, “I don’t, like 
muscle boys. Hank — especially when 
they push me around and get away 
with it.” 

“Yeah, sure. But a guy like Whit- 
ney’s tough to monkey with, Ed. Talk 
is he’s worth a lot of dough — up in the 
millions, I hear.” 

Korshak’s face lost none of its im- 
passiveness. “Time he learned his 
money won’t buy some things . . . 
Tell me about Cameron and the girl.” 
“Well, they been runnin’ out two- 
three nights a week. They usually hit 
the spots along the Strip or a couple 
of the bigger places along the Boule- 
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vard. One night they went all the way 
down to San Diego an’ I was sure they 
was headin’ for Mexico an’ a Spic 
weddin’. They might a been too, only 
I think she got cold feet. They stop- 
ped in front of a drive-in and had san’- 
wiches and a argument. I pulled in as 
close as I could get, but not close 
enough to hear what they was sayin’. 
Finally they pulled out and headed 
back to L. A. The way Cameron was 
drivin’ I figured he was plenty mad 
about somethin’.” 

“They ever go to that gambling club 
of his in Westwood?” 

“Not in it, far’s I know.” The ra- 
dio receiving set came on with a stolen 
car report and Gilmer’s raised his voice 
to get above the sound. “He drove out 
there one night and parked in front, 
but the way she acted I guess she 
wouldn’t go in with him. He left her in 
the car and went in for a few minutes, 
then came out and drove away.” 

“Any parking on dark streets or up 
in the hills?” 

“A few times; yeah. Nothin’ out a 
the way though, far’s I could tell. A 
little schmoozin’ - nothin’ you could 
hang a morals rap on.” 

HE two men were silent for a 
while. The patrol car moved at 
moderate speed along the Strip - lined 
with nightclubs, antique shops and 
pseudo-Spanish architectural monstros- 
ities housing Hollywod’s most abused 
citizens: the talent agents - until it 
reached Beverly Hills. At this point 
Gilmer made a U turn on screeching 
tires and started back east. 

Korshak blew smoke through his 
nose and picked a shred of tobacco 
from his lower lip. He said, “What 
about the younger Whitney girl?” 
Gilmer shook his head. “There’s 
nothin’ there, Ed. She’s just a kid. 
Runs around steady with Perry 
Siddons - he was All-Conference tackle 



at use here a few years back. His old 
man owns a steamship line, or some- 
thin’.” 

Korshak nodded. “Okay . Maybe 
we’ll take a run out Whitney’s way af- 
ter dark and kind of scout around. 
Some one of these days one of that 
crowd’s feet are going to slip - and 
that’s when I even thing’s up . . . but 
good ! ” 

After a silence that lasted several 
blocks, Gilmer said, “How’d you make 
out up in the San Berdoo range, Ed?” 

“A waste of time, mostly. This Pro- 
fessor Thoretsen’s got that freak up 
there, giving him lessons out of books 
the way it looked to me. The place is 
a big log building thirty miles from 
the nearest town. I spent the better 
part of two weeks watching them 
through binoculars. They ate most of 
their meals under a tree in the yard 
and the way it looked through the 
glasses Thoretsen was teaching the 
freak how to eat with a knife and 
fork!” 

“Jeez!” breathed Gilmer, open- 
mouthed. “Like a baby, hah?” 

“He’s some baby. Among other 
things, Thoretsen’s teaching him to 
drive. Well, the freak drove the pro- 
fessor’s car into a spot where he could- 
n’t get it turned around. Damned if 
he didn’t get out, reach down under 
the front of that car and swing the 
whole thing around facing the other 
way! A four-dor Studebaker sedan, 
brother!” 

Gilmer uttered a long low whistle. 
“Ed, I’m tellin’ you - leave that moose 
alone! Any guy that could do a thing 
like that, could wring your neck with 
one hand. All right, so he threw you 
out a windah. It din’t hurt you none to 
speak of, did it? Let him alone; a guy 
like that ain’t natural to begin with.” 

But Korshak’s lips twisted into a 
crooked grimace. “Muscle means noth- 
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ing, Hank — nothing at all. I got what 
it takes up here — ” he tapped his fore- 
head significantly — “and all that 
freak has got is biceps. I’ve been in 
this business a long time. I’ve seen 
some of the smartest cookies on the 
wrong side of the law get theirs - and 
when they couldn’t be taken legitimate- 
ly, they got a frame prettier than the 
old masters get in a museum! If you 
think I can’t hang one around this mis- 
fit of Whitney’s - well, just watch!” 

Gilmer’s expression did not lighten. 
“All I can say is, I hope it don’t bounce 
back on you, Ed. You sure they didn’t 
spot you watchin’ them?” 

“Not to know who it was; I’m sure 
of that. Funny thing, though; one af- 
ternon this muscle boy was out climb- 
ing trees. Damndest thing: he ran a- 
round most of the time practically na- 
ked - just an animal skin around his 
middle. I watched him quite a while 
and it was really something to see. He’d 
swing up in those trees and jump from 
one to another - cover long distances 
without ever coming to the ground. 
Good as any monkey in the zoo - a reg- 
ular Tarzan! 

“Well, after a while I lost sight of 
him. It was getting along toward eve- 
ning anyway and I had quite a ride 
back to town ahead of me. So I went 
back to the road and drove away. As 
I turned one of the curves up there I 
looked back, just in time to see the 
freak step into the open at exactly 
the same spot I had parked the car 
earlier. It had to be an accident, of 
course; he couldn’t have spotted me 
hidden in the brush a good three miles 
from Thoretsen’s lodge.” 

Gilmer shook his head briefly and 
blew ouf his breath. “I only hope you 
can bring it off without skickin’ your 
neck in a sling . . . What’s the next 
step, Ed?” 

“The day I left up there, the owner 



of the general store where Thoretsen 
buys his supplies said the professor 
was planning to return to L. A. a day 
or two later. That means the freak 
will be back at the Whitney’s about 
that time. Once he’s on my home 
grounds I’ll see if I can’t figure out 
something to keep him amused.” 

HE blue convertible, its top down 
to let in the still-warm air of a 
Southern California night, swung 
sharply into the Whitney’s crushed 
stone driveway, sending a shower of 
gravel among the neighboring bushes. 
At the base of the flight of gray stone 
steps leading to the wide porch, the 
car skidded to a stop as its brakes were 
applied too quickly. 

Lauren Whitney, her ash blonde 
hair falling in graceful undulations to 
the line of her shoulders under her 
white coat, wrenched open the door on 
her side of the car the second it stop- 
ped moving. She was already in the 
driveway when the man at the wheel 
slid quickly over and caught her hand 
where it lay on the door’s ledge. 

“Look here, Lauren, I can’t let it end 
this way. And neither can you.” 

She stood there, straight-backed and 
somehow taller than usual. “Let go of 
my hand.” Her voice was so low-pitch- 
ed he was barely able to make out the 
words, but they were as cold as wind 
across a glacier. 

“Let go of my hand.” 

“Not until you forgive me,” he 
pleaded. 

“Will you at least listen to me? Sure- 
ly you owe me that much.” 

“I owe you nothing.” 

“Please don’t go in for a moment.” 
When she made no reply, Cameron 
released her hand. She remained 
standing in the roadway, looking 
steadily at him, her face as expression- 
less as cold anger could make it. 
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Cameron said quietly, “You know I 
love you, Lauren. I love you more than 
anything in the world. It’s my only 
excuse for acting the way I did to- 
night.” He spoke very quickly, as 
though anxious to get the words out 
before the girl could turn and vanish 
into the house. “Won’t you look at my 
actions in that light and accept my 
word that I’ll never do such a - a crude 
thing again?” 

“No. May I go in now?” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Lauren! Sure 
I made a pass at you - I’m only human 
and I’m in love. What else can you ex- 
pect from a man under those condi- 
tions? Be human about this, will you?” 
“Your idea of being ‘human’ cer- 
tainly isn’t mine, Gene Cameron! Not 



if it means permitting myself to be 
mauled in the name of love.” 

His eyes narrowed and the line of 
his jaws hardened. “What’s your idea 
of love — ^holding hands on a sunkissed 
hill? Why don’t you snap out of it, for 
God’s sake! This cool, detached air of 
yours is nothing but a pose and we both 
know it.” 

Her thin nostrils flared. “I expected 
something more intelligent from a man 
as sophisticated as you claim to be. 
Good night.” 

“Wait!” So urgent was his tone that 
she turned back. “Let me 'tnake a- 
mends, Lauren. Go with me to the 
Crawford’s house party tomorrow eve- 
ning. Afterward we’ll talk this over.” 
His voice was pleading again. “Don’t 
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It teemed incredible, but he lifted 
the front end of the four-door 
sedan without apparent effort, and 
swung it around • • • 



say no to me, darling.” 

“I’m sorry, Gene.” The anger was 
gone from her voice now, replaced by 
a note of inflexible finality “We can’t 
drag it out any longer; it wouldn’t be 
fair to either of us. We were attracted 
to each other from the first; and 
frankly I didn’t know just how strong 
that attraction was on my part. I had 
to find out - that’s why I let it go as 
far as it has. Now I know this much: 
you’re wonderful company ancj a lot of 
fun and I’ve enjoyed being with you - 
that is, until our relationship started 
turning into something serious. When 
you made it necessary for me to look 
at it in that light I found out I did not 
love you. That’s why there’s no point 
in our continuing to see each other.” 
Cameron wet his lips nervously. 



“I’ve upset you tonight, Lauren. That’s 
why you’re talking this way. For the 
sake of our friendship don’t end it this 
way. Sleep on it; tomorrow evening 
I’ll call for you and we’ll discuss the 
matter when we both are more relax- 
ed. What do you say?” 

She shook her head. “No, Gene. This 
is goodbye. There’s no point in drag- 
ging the thing out.” 

In the faint glow from the porch 
light she saw anger twist his handsome 
face — anger and something akin to 
evil. It passed too quickly for her to 
be sure, but she was left with a chill, 
repelled sensation as though she had 
witnessed a snake shedding its skin. 

He said, “Okay, if that’s your an- 
swer. Come to think about it, I’m de- 
lighted it’s going to work out the way 
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I originally planned.” 

"DEFORE Lauren was able to com- 
ment on this cryptic retort, the 
Packard’s motor roared into life and 
the car leaped into motion. 

Lauren Whitney, her expression 
troubled, went up the wide stone steps, 
got out her key and unlocked the front 
door and entered the large reception 
hall. 

Gregg Whitney was descended the 
broad staircase from the second floor. 
He was wearing street clothes and a 
hat and there was a light topcoat over 
one arm and an overnight bag in his 
hand. 

“Oh, hello, Lauren,” he said has- 
tily. “I hadn’t expected you home so 
early. I’ll be away overnight.” 

“Is aH 5 dhing wrong?” she asked, 
surprised. 

“No, no. I’m having Luke drive me 
up to Professor Thoretsen’s lodge for 
the night. We’re bringing Avar here 
tomorrow morning.” 

She took a deep breath and her lips 
tightened slightly. “Here? You mean 
he’s going to stay with us?” 

“Of course. For a while, at least.” 
He put down the bag and began to 
struggle into his topcoat. “You won’t 
recognize him, Lauren. According to 
Thoretsen, he’s done wonders in teach- 
ing Avar our - ah - way of life. You 
might say he’s a Cro-Magnard in name 
only! Speaks our language well - as 
long as you keep the conversation rea- 
sonably simple. I have a tailor coming 
out tomorrow afternoon to fit him out 
with a wardrobe - he’s been wearing 
some ready-made things that don’t fit 
him any too well. Drives a car, eats 
with knife and fork, knows enough 
mathematics to handle money. Emil 
says he has the most alert mind he’s 
ever encountered in all his years as a 
teacher.” 



“All of which,” Lauren said coldly, 
“forms a thin shell over a complete 
savage — a savage you know nothing 
about beyond the fact that you found 
him wandering about the hills behind 
Hollywod. You’ve always put Joan and 
me off whenever we’ve asked you 
about him. Dad. All we know is that 
Professor Thoretsen is able to speak 
his native language and that the theory 
about him arrived at by your scholar- 
ly friends is so incredible you refuse to 
tell us it for fear we might accidentally 
let someone else in on it. Don’t you 
think, now that you’re actually bring- 
ing him into the house to live with us, 
that we’re entiteld to know exactly who 
he claims to be?” 

Whitney said uncomfortably, “You- 
’re right, of course. The true reason I 
haven’t told you, I guess, is that you’d 
think your poor old father had gone 
slightly daft. But — ” 

The sound of a car horn from the 
driveway in front stopped him there. 
“That’s Luke,” he said, obviously re- 
lieved at the interruption. “Darling, 
I’ve got to rush. We’ll be back around 
noon tomorrow — ^then 1’U tell you and 
Joany the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth — as I know itl 
’Bye.” 

And he was gone, the door slamming 
behind him, and a moment later the 
fading sound of a car motor reached 
her through the open windows. 

Lauren went slowly up the stairs, 
trailing her light coat over one shoul- 
der, feeling a strange sense of depres- 
sion she could not completely account 
for. Was it because of her breaking 
off with Gene Cameron, or because 
that hulking savage was about to re- 
turn to the Whitney home. This last 
thought brought the memory of that 
untamed kiss the wild man had press- 
ed against her lips and the breathless- 
ly unexpected sensations it had aroused 
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within her. 

She shook off her thoughts with an 
angry movement of her head. “I must 
be coming down with something!” she 
said, half aloud. 

She paused outside Joan’s door and 
rapped lightly against one of its pan- 
els. When there was no answer she 
opened the door a crack and looked in. 
No one was there and the bed was 
still made. Probably out with Perry, 
she thought and went on down the 
hall to her own room. 

She undressed leisurely and, in an 
effort to escape the sense of forebod- 
ing which plagued her, took a detective 
novel to bed with her . . . 



■LJ E AWOKE from a light doze with 
a start and glanced at the small 
clock on the nightstand. Nearly three 
o’clock. She was reaching for the bed- 
lamp button when the sound of a clos- 
ing door reached her ears from down 
the hall. 

“Must be Joan,” she thought sleep- 
ily. “Late for her to be getting in, 
though. I’d better make sure.” 

She slipped from under the blank- 
ets, caught up a quilted robe, slipp>ed 
her narrow, high-arched feet into a pair 
of bedroom mules and went softly 
down the hall. 

A thread of light under her sister’s 
door reassured her and she knocked 
softly. 

“Who is it?” Joan’s clear young 
voice. 

“Lauren. May I come in?” 

“Sure.” 

She was sitting on the foot of her 
bed, holding one of her silver slippers, 
the other still in place. She was wear- 
ing a white strapless formal gown that 
made her look younger than her 
years, and her blonde hair lay in care- 
fully careless waves to her shoulders. 
There was a heightened flush appar- 



ent in her cheeks and a sparkle to her 
eyes that made her even lovlier than 
usual. She said, “Hi, Princess,” with 
an unsteady smile and droppted her 
slipper to the floor. 

Lauren yawned behind the thumb 
and forefinger of her closed hand. “I 
couldn’t fall asleep, so I heard you 
come in. Have a nice time?” 

“Adequate.” The younger girl kick- 
ed off the second slipper and ran her 
hands through her wealth of hair. 
“Wheel I shouldn’t a had that last 
drink. Head’s going thisaway and that- 
away!” 

“Don’t tell me Perry’s taken to 
feeding you alcohol!” 

“Perry had nothing to do with it. 
Have you understand ’nother man 
bought me my drinks tonight. Slick- 
haired gentleman with a polite leer. 
Boy, was Perry ‘W, C. T. U.’ Siddons 
burned up!” Her giggle broke unex- 
pectedly under an unmistakable belch. 

Lauren sank down on the edge of 
the room’s chaise lounge and took a 
cigarette from a box on the night 
table. “You shouldn’t devil Perry that 
way, Joan,” she said, reaching for the 
matching lighter. 

“Well, he shouldn’t be so stuffy. And 
this was all veddy, veddy correct, too. 
This man is a close friend of the fam- 
ily’s, it just so happens — at least one 
of the family. It wasn’t a casual pick- 
up, so I don’t see why Perry had to act 
so — so stuffy.” 

“Some one I know?” Lauren asked 
casually, putting back the lighter. 

“Y’might say so.” Joan blew a • 
strand of hair from in front of her face. 
“Yessir, you might really say so. Man 
by name of — le’s see now — oh, yes. 
Man named Cameron — Gene ‘what an 
unexpected pleasure!’ Cameron. That’s 
what he said when he spotted Perry 
and me at the Mocambo. “Aren’t you 
Lauren Whitney’s sister? What an un- 
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expected pleasure!” 

There was a strange sinking feeling 
below Lauren’s ribs, followed by a sud- 
den cold anger. She waited a long mo- 
ment before she spoke — waited until 
she could be certain her voice would 
not betray her. 

. . Not a friend of mine, Joan. 
Not any more.” 

Her sister stared at her owlishly. 
“Honestly, Lauen? Why, you went off 
somewhere with him this afternoon 
while I was home. I saw you from my 
window.” 

“Our . . . association ended to- 
night. I learned he’s not a — very nice 
person, Joan.” 

The girl on the bed waved airily in 
dismissal of the statement. “None of 
’em are. Princess! Not even Perry Sid- 
dons. You should a heard the way he 
bawled me out afterwards for accept- 
ing drinks from ‘that wolf’! Personally 
I think Gene Cameron is darned cute. 
Asked if he might call me some after- 
noon and I said yes. Lucky Perry did- 
n’t hear — or there would a been a rum- 
pus for sure.” 

T AUREN WHITNEY took a long 
^ unsteady breath. “Want to take 
a word of advice from a woman old 
enough to be your sister, Blondie?” 
She tried to say it lightly but without 
much success. 

Joan stared at her out of eyes that 
were abruptly blank of all expression. 
“Maybe. But I can pretty well guess 
what you’re going to say.” 

“I’m sure you can. But let me say it 
anyway. I’d let Gene Cameron alone, 
Joan, if I were you. I really would. Not 
because he’s got a bad reputation — 
but because he deserves the reputation 
he’s got. I found that out.” 

“I like to find things out for my- 
self, Lauren.” 

“Of course. Ordinarily I do too. But 



this is from your sister, Joan — ^not 
some idle gossip from an outside 
source.” 

“What happened between you two 
that makes you talk this way?” 

Lauren Whitney bit her lower lip. 
This wasn’t going to be as easy as she 
had hoped. “I’d rather not go into de- 
tail, if you don’t mind.” 

“But I do mind! I mean, if you’re 
going to expect me to avoid the man 
like a — a pestilence. I’m almost nine- 
teen, you know, and I don’t shock as"" 
easily as you might think.” 

The older girl looked down at her 
cigarette. She said in a curiously chok- 
ed voice: “He . . . tried to put his 
hands on me. Disgustingly.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake, Lauren! 
What man doesn’t? I thought he’d tried 
to get you to help him pull a holdup 
or something the way you talked.” 
Lauren could feel her cheeks burn- 
ing. “How can you talk so lightly 
about a thing like that! I know a good 
many men, Joan Whitney, and not one 
of them ever attempted to do a thing 
like that before. Where in the world 
did you get such ideas? Surely not 
from going around with Perry Sid- 
dons!” 

“Oh, him!” Joan said with more 
force than elegance. “He’s a child to 
begin with. I don’t mean I — ^you know 
— submit to such passes. Men act that 
way when they’re crazy about you. 
You just have to discourage them 
without telling them never to darken 
your door again!” 

Lauren took a long drag at her cig- 
arette and let the smoke out in a thin 
stream. “I’m not exactly a fool, Joan. 
I know that the average clean-cut 
young man has just as much animal in 
him as nature intended. An intelligent 
girl can curb that in them without 
much trouble. But men like Gene Cam- 
eron are neither normal nor clean-cut. 
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The animal in them is degraded, and 
through making such matters impor- 
tant above all else they’ve become 
adept at the art of seduction. They’re 
older and smarter than teen age girls — 
and girls past their teens for that mat- 
ter. I’m going to ask you not to have 
anything to do with Gene Cameron, 
dear.” 

Joan Whitney met her sister’s eyes, 
saw the angry erqi>arrassment there 
and shrugged lightly. She said, “It’s 
awfully late. Princess. I’ve simply got 
to get some sleep. Perry’s coming over 
early tomorrow — today 1 — to help wel- 
come Avar home. Won’t it be thrilling 
to have him back again 1” 

Lauren rose and ground her cigarette 
against the bottom of an ashtray, 
avoiding her sister’s eyes. “Thrilling’s 
hardly the word for it. Good night, 
Joan.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

T T WAS after eleven when she a- 

wakened. For a little while she lay 
abed, aware of being still tired and un- 
derstandably depressed. The scene 
with Gene Cameron still gnawed at 
her thoughts, made even more trouble- 
some by the knowledge that her young- 
er sister had found the man’s atten- 
tions not unwelcome. 

Ten minutes of such memories was 
all she could endure. She rose, took a 
cold shower to dispel her blue mood 
and slipped into a backless creation 
known as a “sun dress.” She had just 
finished toast and coffee in the sun- 
filled breakfast room on the first floor 
and was lighting her first cigarette of 
the day when the family sedan grated 
on the gravel circle outside. 

Luke, the gardener-chauffeur, slid 
into the open and swung back the 
Packard’s rear door. Gregg Whitney 
emerged, followed in turn by Emil 



Thoretsen and a bronzed young giant 
who moved with the easy grace of cat. 

“What have they done to him?” she 
thought aghast. “He looks like a — a 
dock handl” 

He was wearing a badly fitting pair 
of brown gabardine slacks and a check- 
ed sport coat inches short in the sleev- 
es and much too narrow across the 
shoulders. A tan shirt strained at its 
buttons, leaving a row of unsightly 
gaps between them. Someone obvious- 
ly new at the job had cut his thick, 
neatly combed black hair. 

Lauren Whitney felt a wave of 
mingled compassion and anger at the 
spectacle he presented. What once had 
been an awe-inspiring example of {per- 
fect manhood was now reduced to a 
ridiculous figure who was neither a 
member of the civilized world nor a 
creature of the wild. 

Why she should be so disturbed at 
the appearance of a man she heartily 
disUked did not occur to her at the mo- 
ment. She left the table and hurried 
along the hall to the front door. 

The three men were already on the 
porch when she came out. Her father 
appeared to be in high spirits. “ ‘Morn- 
ing, Lauren,” he said, beaming. “You 
remember Professor Thoretsen.” 

“Of coinse.” She put out a firm, 
tanned hand. “How are you. Profes- 
sor Thoretsen?” 

“And now,” Whitney said, smiling 
hugely with open pride, “I’d like you 
to meet our honored guest. This is 
Adam Newstone.” 

“ ‘Adam’ ?” she repeated uncertain- 
ly. “I thought his name was Avar.” 

“So it was,” Whitney said, nodding. 
“But by mutual consent it has been 
changed to Adam. More fitting, in a 
way. I’ll tell you why later.” 

She turned her head toward the si- 
lent young man and looked into his 
eyes. She felt again the sense of almost 
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physical contact at sight of the strange 
yellowish gray radiance blazing from 
those rectangular sockets. 

In that moment the realization came 
to her that compassion and pity for 
necessary. He stood there, straight as 
an arrow, regarding her gravely and 
with complete lack of self-conscious- 
ness. There was a remote brooding ex- 
pression to his extraordinarily hand- 
some face — the quiet aloof dignity she 
had seen in lions at the zoo. She rea- 
lized suddenly that the clothing he 
wore appeared ridiculous by compar- 
ison with the body it covered, instead 
of the other way ’round. Put a lion in 
a clown’s suit, she thought, and he is 
no less the king of beasts! 

The silence was becoming a little 
strained'. She was aware that Profes- 
sor Thoretsen and her father were 
staring at her. She took an unsteady 
breath and said, “How do you do, Mr. 
Newstone?” 

“Hello, Miss Whitney.” 

She gasped involuntarily. His words 
appeared to rise from the depths of his 
cavernous chest, to ring like a muted 
bell, deep, filled with restrained power, 
er. 

Gregg Witney said, “We’re starving, 
Lauren. Ask Martha to get some lunch 
together for us, will you?” 

“Of course.” What prompted her 
next words was something Lauren 
Whitney could not explain. Perhaps it 
was the memory of a disturbing kiss 
from the firm lips of this strange 
young man. In any case, she added: “I 
suppose Adam will want his meat 
raw!” 

She saw anger come into her father’s 
sharp eyes and a faint flush of distress 
touch the thin face of Professor Thor- 
etsen, and she instantly regretted her 
rudeness. Only Avar— or Adam, as he 
now was known — seemed oblivious to 
the bad taste in her remark. 



She said, “I’m sorry,” and fled into 
the house. 



WT HILE Martha was preparing 
^ ^ lunch, Joan Whitney and Perry 
Siddons returned from town and join- 
ed the group. There was a great deal 
of light conversation aimed openly at 
making Adam feel at ease, and no one 
touched on the subject of the cave 
man’s past — not, ithat is, until Joan 
Whitney could no longer contain her 
curiosity. She said: 

“How do you like California, Adam 
— better than your own country?” 

He had been eating carefully and 
slowly — handling his silverware with 
gingerly concentration, contributing 
nothing to the conversation. At the 
younger girl’s direct question, he rais- 
ed his head and swung those glowing 
eyes toward her. 

“I can not — ” he groped for the 
right word — “tell. All things are 
strange. My land has trees and hills 
and animals. Here are things my nose 
and ears and eyes can not recognize.” 
Gregg Whitney was seeking frantic- 
ally to catch his daughter’s eye in an 
effort to have her drop the subject. He 
felt it was too soon to lead Avar — 
Adam — into a discussion of this kind. 
A few weeks more, after the cave man 
had become accustomed to mingling 
with modern man, would enable him to 
talk about himself freely and without 
discomfort. 

But Joan Whitney was too intent on 
satisfying her curiosity to heed signals 
to change the subject. She said: 
“Where is your country, Adam? How 
did you get up in the Hollywood hills 
with a spear wound in your back?” 
Her father, realizing the only way 
to halt her flow of questions was by a 
verbal interruption, spoke before Adam 
was able to answer. 

“I think,” he said quietly, “we had 
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better wait until Adam knows us bet- 
ter before giving him the third de- 
gree!” 

The cave man was frowning over his 
attempt to follow the conversation. He 
said, “Do you not want me to talk?” 

There was an awkward silence. 
Adam looked from one to another of 
the strangely embarrassed faces. “Is it 
bad — wrong — for me to talk about 
myself?” 

“Not wrong, Adam,” Professor 
Thoretsen said gently. “But perhaps 
you would rather wait until you know 
our language better.” 

The Cro-Magnard spent almost a 
minute extracting the meaning from 
the linguist’s words, while the rest of 
the diners waited uncomfortably. Fin- 
ally he said: 

“I would like to try. How can I 
speak as you unless I talk many 
times?” His gaze returned to Joan’s 
burning cheeks. “In my country,” he 
said, “there was much talk about a 
strange place where no man should go. 
I wanted to see what Was there, so I 
made my way across a wide land of 
sand where there was no water and no 
food. Many suns — days? — ^passed be- 
fore I could reach the other side and I 
almost died. Then I reached water and 
near it I found Kuo eating the flesh 
was left of Boad to make me strong 
again.” 

Interest was strong enough now that 
the listeners forgot their reluctance to 
question Adam. Lauren, her lips part- 
ed slightly in complete fascination, 
said, “Who were Kuo and Boad, 
Adam?” 

The man of the cave smiled. It was 
the first time any of those present had 
seen him smile, other than Thoretsen, 
and it made him suddenly more hu- 
man and less the animal as his usual 
air of somber reserve disappeared mo- 
mentarily. 



“Emil showed me — pic-tures of 
many animals,” he said in his bell-like 
voice. “Among them was Kuo. You 
call him lion. Boad is a deer.” 

“You killed a lion?” Perry Siddons 
said, disbelief evident in his voice. 
“You mean they have guns in your 
land?” 

“Guns?” Adam looked blank, his 
eyes going to Emil Thoretsen for help 
with this unfamiliar word. 

“I’m afraid,” the professor explain- 
ed to the others, “that weapons — at 
least modern ones — are something I 
left out of Adam’s lessons. I assure 
you. Perry, Adam has never seen any 
weapon more complex than a bow and 
arrow. A stone knife was the only wea- 
pon he carried when he entered the 
strange land he mentioned.” 

pERRY SIDDONS stared at the lin- 
guist in open scorn. “Now wait a 
minute! You’re not going to tell us a 
man can kill a lion with nothing but 
a hunk of flint, are you?” 

“Aren’t you forgetting. Perry,” in- 
terposed Gregg Whitney, “that Adam, 
here, is not a ^man’ in the sense you’re 
using the word. ‘Superman’ comes a 
great deal closer to being correct, I’d 
say.” 

Joan, her blue eyes sparkling, said, 
“I think it’d be better if we’d stop in- 
terrupting. Please go on Adam.” 

In simple words, hesitating now and 
then for the correct phrase — and not 
always finding it — Adam Newstone 
told of his adventures on the day he 
entered a new and bewildering world. 
When he finished there was an awed 
silence as the two girls and Perry 
Siddons stared in frank bewilderment 
at each other and at the Cro-Magnard. 

Gregg Whitney said, “I think I 
know what you’re thinking: Just who 
is Adam Newstone and what and 
where was this abyss he fell into. So if 
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all of you will listen I’ll try to explain 
what we — Professor Rhyskind, Cabot, 
Thoretsen and I — believe to be the 
truth. This is something we have told 
no one before — not even Adam him- 
self — and I’m going to ask all of you 
to keep our theory completely confi- 
dential. Will you promise me that?” 

His daughters and Perry Siddons 
agreed, whereupon he gave them the 
entire story exactly as the professors 
and he had pieced it together. As he 
talked he watched the faces of his au- 
dience, noting how incredulity gave 
way to outright disbelief, only to be 
displaced by fascinated wonder. 

“And that is why,” he said in con- 
clusion, “we gave Avar the name of 
Adam Newstone — Adam, because he 
truly is the world’s first man (or one 
of them, certainly I), and Newstone 
for the Age he belongs to.” 

“It’s the most romantic thing I’ve 
ever heard in my lifel” declared Joan 
Whitney; and the expression in her 
eyes as she looked at the calm-faced 
cave lord brought a sudden rush of 
anger to the mind of Perry Siddons. 

One of the household maids entered 
the dining room. “Excuse me. Miss 
Lauren, but you’re wanted on the 
phone.” 

Lauren left the table and went slow'- 
ly down the hall, her mind whirling 
from the theory her father had given 
as an explanation for Adam’s arrival in 
California. She was aware of the nag- 
ging belief that her father and his 
friends were victims of some hoax, al- 
though if such a prehistoric ancestor 
should bridge the lap of twenty thous- 
and years he must resemble, physically 
at least, the man called Adam 
Newstone. 

She was aware that in some nebu- 
lous way her own attitude toward him 
was beginning to change. His act of 
kissing her so abruptly three months 



before was now easily explained as the 
uninhibited behavior of someone un- 
familiar with modern convention. 
With this ready answer to his conduct, 
he became a figure cloaked in romance, 
someone to stir the imagination. His 
tremendous strength, perfect physical 
development and masculine beauty of 
face, plus his utter simplicity of man- 
the embodiment of the perfect male . . 
ner and speech, combined to make him 

^ENE CAMERON’S voice came to 
her over the wire. “It’s too nice 
a day to hate anyone, Lauren. Am 
I forgiven for what happened last 
night?” 

Her hand tightened on the receiver. 
“I under.stand you ran across my sis- 
ter and her fiance last night. Gene.” 
“Why yes,” he said readily. “Bought 
them a drink, in fact. Charming 
couple.” 

“I understand you asked to see her 
again.” 

“Certainly. Why not? I didn’t notice 
an engagement ring anywhere about 
her.” 

She let her breath out slowly. “I’m 
going to ask you not to see her. Gene.” 
“I’d much rather see you, Lauren.” 
“We’ve been over that. The answer 
is still ‘no.’ ” Despite her effort at con- 
trol her voice began to rise. “Leave us 
alone Gene — all of us. I won’t stand 
for you hanging around Joan.” 

His voice held just the right amount 
of regret. “I’m sorry you feel that way 
about it, Lauren. But I do reserve the 
right to pick my friends. Your sister is 
of age, I believe, so I’m sure she’s at 
liberty to choose her friends.” 

“Very well, Mr. Cameron,” she said 
coldly. “In that case I’ve no choice but 
to tell my father exactly what kind of 
person you are and what you’re up to. 
I’m sure he’s influential enough to do 
something about this.” 
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His light laugh seemed genuine 
enough. “I swing a little weight my- 
self, darling, and I can play pretty 
nasty too, if I have to. If you force me 
to play ace, ybu’U find it has the 
picture of a Queen on it! ’Bye now.” 

A click against her ear told her he 
had replaced his receiver. For a long 
moment she stood there staring at the 
instrument, then slowly returned it to 
its cradle. 

What had he meant by “my ace . . 
has the picture of a Queen on it!”? 
There was a masked threat in that 
phrase; that was clear enough. But the 
mask was too perfect; she was unable 
to connect the remark to anything 
that had happened during their days 
and evenings together. 

She was conscious of being very tir- 
ed and her head was beginning to throb 
dully. Two aspirins and a cool shower 
seemed indicated. Not enough sleep 
last night, she told herself resolutely. 

But as she went up the stairs to her 
room she knew that fear was beginning 
to lay its hold on her— fear germin- 
ated by Gene Cameron’s remarks on 
the telephone .... 

\ VAR, warrior of the tribe of Ko- 
sad, strolled with slow grace about 
the grounds of Gregg Whitney’s estate. 
A week had passed since Emil and 
Whitney had returned him here from 
the mountain retreat where he had 
spent three moons learning the customs 
and speech of the strange beings he 
had been plunged among. 

It had been a lonely week — broken 
only by long talks with Gregg Whitney, 
who asked over and over hundreds of 
questions about Avar’s country and 
the customs of its people. Emil had 
left the same day they had returned 
from the mountains, and the two girls 
were around only at breakfast — if 
then. 



He was aware of a vague regret at 
not seeing more of the one whose hair 
was like the inner surface of freshly 
peeled bark. Lau-ren, they called her — 
the one whose lips his had sought that 
first day when this world was new and 
frightening to him. She had stood 
there beside his couch of strange skins 
and looked down at him, her eyes mir- 
roring hatred and fear and contempt 
— a challenge he had met with a sav- 
age kiss — 'the first he had given any 
she. 

He caught himself wishing she 
would look at him as that other she — 
the one called Joan — had: with open 
admiration not unmixed with awe. She 
was very lovely also, but she did not 
arouse within him the desire to crush 
her in his arms, to smother her upturn- 
ed face with kisses. Lau-ren did that 
to him; she stirred within him emo- 
tions as new and disturbing as the in- 
comprehensible world he had entered. 

The odd skins Gregg Whit-ney had 
urged him into using as Coverings for 
his body and feet irked him and he 
longed to throw them aside and let 
Ota’s warm rays find his naked flesh 
But both Whit-ney and Emil had told 
him over and over that men of this 
world must hide their bodies from the 
eyes of their fellow beings. From what 
he had seen of most of them, the rea- 
son was clear enough for such a cus- 
tom — men either frail as shes or lumpy 
and distorted with fat like Grosar, the 
hippopotamus! He longed to be out of 
this complex world — to return to 
steaming jungles and grassy plains and 
the caves of Kosat. To stilk his food, 
kill with the strength and cunning that 
were his birthrights, devour flesh raw 
and bleeding and still warm with life. 

But Avar was a realist. While he did 
not understand in the slightest the 
truth behind his arrival in this insane 
world, he knew he could never hope to 
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return to his own land. He could best 
serve himself, therefore, by adopting 
this new way of life, by becoming in- 
distinguishable from those around him. 
When he reached that level, he would 
take the fair-haired Lau-ren for his 
mate and travel to a place Emil had 
told him about — a place called Afri-ca 
— ^where everything was much the same 
as he was accustomed to. Until that 
time he would hide his contempt of 
these chattering, pale-skinned people 
as best he could, learning from them 
the things that might prove of value 
and disregarding the rest. 

He was moving silently along a flag- 
stone path leading to the stables, at- 
tracted by the scent of the horses and 
seeking them out as a welcome change 
from humans. As he rounded a corner 
of the long low building he came face 
to face with Lauren Whitney, who had 
returned a few moments before from a 
canter through the hills. 

She smiled at him tremulously, her 
heart beginning to pound for no rea- 
son she could name. He inclined his 
head with a grave courtesy that was an 
inherent part of him. 

She said, “Hello, Avar. Isn’t it a 
beautiful morning?” 

His glowing eyes met hers. “You call 
me Avar. All others call me Adam. 
Why do you not do the same?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, really.” With 
what amounted to almost a physical ef- 
fort she tore her eyes from his unblink- 
ing stare. “Avar seems to fit you better 
for some reason. You don’t mind, do 
you?” 

“I want you to call me Avar. It is 
my name.” The way he said this told 
her subtley that it did not matter what 
others called. 

O HE was aware of being suddenly 
^ self-conscious of his nearness. He 
seemed to loom over her, to fill the 



horizon, leaving her tiny and alone. 
How silly, she thought. I have seen 
men bigger than he without being af- 
fected this way. 

He said, “I do not understand. There 
is the scent of an animal about you — 
the same scent I smell about this 
house.” 

Color touched her cheeks. “What an 
awful thing to say, Avar! You must 
never tell a woman she sm — ” She 
laughed then — a long musical laugh. 
“Of course! By ‘house’ you mean the 
stable, don’t you? I’ve been riding and 
I suppose I do seem a little — horsey, 
I suppose you’d call it. Sounds like 
baby talk!” 

She realized she was babbling like a 
schooil girl and sobered quickly. 
“Haven’t you ever ridden, Avar?” 

“Ridden?” he repeated blankly. 
“That means to go about in an auto- 
mobile? Many times. I can drive an 
auto-mobile.” 

She smiled understandingly. “I suph 
pose that’s what comes of letting a pro- 
fessor teach you the language! You 
sound a little stilted, Avar, when you 
say automobile. Most people call them 
cars. 

“No,” she continued. ‘I mean 
haven’t you ever ridden a horse?” She 
saw he did not have the slightest idea 
of what she was talking about. “Come 
along with me then. I’ll have Sam sad- 
dle mounts for both of us and show 
you what it’s like.” 

He accompanied her into the shad- 
owy depths of the stable, his eyes, nose 
and ears searching out and analyzing 
everything about the place while Lau- 
ren Whitney gave instructions to the 
groom. 

While they were waiting the girl 
watched the cave man from the corners 
of her eyes. He was wearing trousers, 
shirt and a light green sweater — all of 
them to his size and part of the ex- 
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tensive wardrobe Gregg Whitney had 
ordered after two tailors had arrive 
that first day to take Avar’s measure- 
ments. He wore clothing much more 
gracefully than at first — probably be- 
cause his first civilized garments had 
been so ill fitting-—but even with that 
they seemed faintly out of place on his 
magnificent frame. His hair was freshly 
clipped and shaped to his head — this 
time by an expert — and, she admitted 
to herself, he was the most handsome 
and compelling man she had ever en- 
countered. 

The groom, a wiry ex-jockey, 
brought out the two horses and 
watched with bi'ight-eyed interest as 
Lauren Whitney gave instructions on 
mounting to the young giant. 

Avar’s mount was a rangy sorrel 
gelding, recently acquired by the Whit- 
ney estate, and stiU young and inex- 
p)erienced enough to have a mind of its 
own. Lauren had instructed it to be 
saddled for Avar’s use only because 
none of the other animals seemed 
worthy of his use. 

She was pointing out the stirrup and 
explaining its purpose when Avar 
placed a hand about the pommel and 
vaulted into the saddle with an effort- 
less agility that left Lauren Whitney 
breathless. 

Even the gelding seemed startled by 
the move for it reared high, its shrill 
whinny rising on the still air. 

The groom leaped forward to calm 
the animal, but the reins were in Avar’s 
fist and he brought the horse down and 
quiet instantly. Lauren gave a relieved 
gasp. “I thought you’d never ridden I 
Don’t you know it’s wicked to lie?” 

He smiled down at her gravely and 
made no reply. She swung into the sad- 
dle of her mare and they set off, side 
by side, toward a bridle path among 
the hills. 

She noticed the easy way he sat his 



mount, how its every movement fitted 
in with' the motions of his perfect body. 
Experienced horseman could not have 
improved on the manner he rode and 
she had one more insight into the in- 
credible muscular co-ordination of this 
man. 

Perversely, she sought to make him 
app>ear to disadvantage even momen- 
tarily. She sent the mare into a trot, 
then a gallop, watching for some sign 
of awkwardness, if not actual distress, 
in her companion. To no avail; he rode 
as he walked, with an easy controlled 
grace that made her own riding clumsy 
and inept by comparison. 

A N HOUR later they were deep 
within the hills, far from all signs 
of civilizatiofi. To Avar it was like be- 
ing born again — how he gloried in this 
free untrammeled vista of wilderness! 
He drew great draughts of air into his 
lungs, his chest swelling until Lauren 
felt her eyes widen in awed tribute. 
The powerful muscles rippled along his 
lungs, his chest swelling until Lauren 
felt her eyes widen in awed tribute. 
The powerful muscles rippled along his 
mighty arms and across his broad back 
like steel cables and his head lifted 
to the sun causing other muscles to 
move under the clear skin of his neck 
and jaws. 

At last Lauren pulled up under the 
wide branches of a tree and dis- 
mounted. “I need a breather,” she 
laughed, brushing some of the dust 
from her jodhpurs. “And I was the one 
who was going to teach you how to 
ridel” 

Avar swung lightly to earth and tied 
the reins of both mounts to a branch. 
At her suggestion they sat down side 
by side, leaning their backs against the 
tree’s broad bole. Lauren took cigar- 
ettes fro ma pocket of her light gab- 
ardine blouse and unthinkingly held 
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them out to him. To her surprise he ac- 
cepted one, took the matches from her 
fingers and light, first hers then his. 

“Don’t tell me Emil Thoretsen 
taught you how to smoke!” 

He shrugged, smiling a little at her 
expression. “I learned much from pic- 
tures in books and magazines at the 
lodge. Many of the pic-tures showed 
men and women doing this. I asked 
Emil about it. He bought cigar-ettes at 
the store and showed me what to do 
with them. I do not like them much.” 
Her musical laugh rang out. “You 
are an amazing person, Avar.” 

He said nothing, only took a deep 
drag at the cigarette, coughing slightly 
as he expelled the smoke. His arm 
brushed against hers by accident at 
that moment and she sobered instantly 
as her heart seemed to swell with an 
unfamiliar exhilaration . . . 

“Tell me, Avar,” she said suddenly, 
“are you happy here?” 

He looked at her blankly. “Happy? 
What is that?” 

“Why . . . happy. You know, satis- 
fied — ah — at peace. Contented. Would 
you like to stay here?” 

The glow in his eyes seemed to in- 
crease. “Here?” 

His meaning was unmistakable, and 
she hastened to correct his impression. 
“I don’t mean here — under this tree. 
I mean, here in California, with us, 
away from your own land.” 

He shook his head briefly. “Some of 
it is — nice. Not all. I do not like so 
many people and houses and automo- 
biles. But I like you and Emil and 
Whit-ney and Joan and Perry. He does 
not like me.” 

She was puzzled by his last sentence. 
“Who? Who doesn’t like you, Avar?” 
“Perry.” 

“You must try to understand him, 
Avar. He thinks you — well, he is afraid 
— ” She found herself groping for 



words. “Joan admires you very much 
because you are a — a romantic person. 
Because of how you came to our world, 
I mean. And Perry is afraid you might 
simply. “I want you.” 

“I do not want her,” Avar said 
take her away from him.” 

He said those last three words with- 
out emphasis or express, and Lauren 
did not get their full impact for several 
seconds. She was about to make some 
observation of her own when the real- 
ization of what he had said struck her 
with full force and she felt her jaw sag 
with the shock, even as her heart set 
up a sudden pounding. 

“You — I — you ...” She stopped 
there, searching frantically for tlie 
right words. He was looking out over 
the valley below, his hands resting 
lightly on his bent knees. How hand- 
some he is! her mind observed. He is 
a savage — ^hardly more than an an- 
imal! her cultural training cried out. 
“You must not — ah — want me, Avar. 
You must not say that or think it.” 
Those flaming eyes came slowly to 
meet hers. “Why?” 

She bit her lip, suddenly angered by 
the pounding of her heart, by the stir- 
ring of some newly aroused emotion 
deep within her. “Because it is wrong! 
Because we are different! Because I 
do not want you — in the way you 
mean.” 

■p' OR a long moment he stared deep 
within her eyes without speaking. 
Then a faint smile — so faint and so 
fleeting it might have been no more 
more than a product of her imagina- 
tion — touched his lips. “Your eyes are 
like those of Boad, the deer, when she 
sees a new leader has taken over the 
herd. I do not want you to be afraid 
of me, Lau-ren.” 

“I’m not afraid of you!” she blazed. 
“I’m not afraid of anyone,” 
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He shrugged. “I am glad you are not 
afraid of me. But I think you fear 
someone. When I returned to your 
home with Emil and Whit-ney a few 
suns ago and you came out to meet us, 
I saw your eyes. There was fear in 
them then.” 

She looked away from him, thinking: 
there could hardly have been anything 
else in her eyes after learning Gene 
Cameron had decided to hit back at 
her through Joan. She said, “You’re 
wrong, of course. I’m afraid there’s a 
lot left for you to learn about the peo- 
ple of today, Avar.” 

He smiled his slow, grave smile. “I 
am learning people never change in- 
side themselves. They learn to talk dif- 
ferent, to do many w'onderful things, 
to hide their bodies under strange 
skins. But underneath all that the 
people of your world are the same as 
the males and she of Kosad’s tribe.” 
She sighed. “Perhaps you are right, 
Avar ...” She glanced at the sun’s 
position. “Shall we go back? It’s get- 
ting along toward noon.” 

“Of course.” He rose and extended 
his hand, helping her to her feet. 

He was freeing the horses’ reins from 
their place about the branch, when he 
stopped suddenly and turned his face 
to the faint breeze, his nostrils quiver- 
ing slightly. 

Lauren, surprised by his abrupt im- 
mobility, glanced at him inquiringly. 
“What is it, Avar?” 

“Loka.” 

“What?” 

“Loka.” His eyes were blazing in a 
way she had never seen before but his 
face was as calmly expressionless as 
usual. “You know him as the panther.” 
“Panther? You mean a panther — a 
real one?” 

“Yes. There is one near us.” 

“Oh now, come, Avarl This is 
Southern California, not Africa. We 



don’t have any panthers — unless you 
go to a zoo or a circus. What makes 
you think a thing like that?” 

“Tia, the wind, brought me his 
scent.” 

“You mean you smell a panther?” 
“Yes.” 

She reached out and patted one of 
his arms as though he were some child 
who had day-dreamed up some ogre. 
“You’re imagining it, Avar. Honestly 
there hasn’t been a panther in this neck 
of the woods for thousands of years, 
probably.” She reached for the saddle 
of her mare. “Help me up. We must 
be getting home.” 

He shrugged, smiling. “My nose has 
never lied to me, Lau-ren. Without it 
I would have died long ago under the 
claws and teeth of Kua, or Cita, or 
Loka. That is why I say Loka is near 
us now. But you need not be afraid; 
I know him and his ways.” 

He swung lightly into his saddle and 
urged the gelding along the path in 
the same direction they had come. Lau- 
ren, in the act of turning the mare 
toward the Whitney estate, called to 
him. 

“Not that way, Avar. We don’t want 
to end up in Glendale or Burbank.” 
He drew up and looked back at her. 
“It would be wise to move upwind, 
then circle back and enter the trail 
from below.” 

“But why?” 

“I have told you. Loka is abroad.” 
It was sheer nonsense, of course, and 
she knew it. He was like a child with 
some fantastic, but no less fixed, idea 
— and he must be handled like a child. 

“ . . . You’re not afraid of a panther, 
are you, Avar?” 

He looked at her from imblinking 
eyes, without expression. “No. I re- 
spect Loka. Respect is not fear.” 
“Then let us go directly back to the 
house — even though we have to ride 
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downwind. If the panther attacks us 
you will not let him get me, will you?” 

*^HOSE burning eyes seemed to be 
looking into her mind, searching 
out the true meaning behind her words. 
He said, “You do not believe Loka is 
here.” It was more statement than ac- 
cusation. “You are wrong. But if you 
want to risk the claws and fangs of 
Loka, I will go with you.” 

She felt a pang of shame, as though 



a child had caught her in a lie. But 
her point had been won, which was the 
important thing. 

The horses moved at a slow canter 
along the winding trail. Avar, ears and 
eyes alert, rode a half length behind 
the girl’s mare. There were few trees 
in the vicinity and the grass was hardly 
deep enough for an animal the size of 
Loka to remain concealed. 

“You see?” Lauren said lightly, as 
they moved around the bend in a nar- 
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The danger area seemed to have 
been passed when suddenly a 
tawny figure screeched through the 
air straight toward the girl's un- 
* protected back. 



row defile between steep banks. “No 
panthers! Your nose has been playing 
tricks on you, Avar; blame a change 
in environment for that.” 

The Cro-Magnard said nothing. 
Less than a hundred yards ahead the 
defile ended, giving place to open 
ground. He would feel better when they 
reached that point. His sensitive nos- 
trils could detect no further trace of 



Loka since the wind was at his back, 
but some sixth sense — the product of 
years among constant dangers of the 
jungle — ^warned him of imminent peril. 

This was the place for it, too. The 
banks on either side of the pass over- 
hung it, their edges less than six feet 
above his head. Loka could spring 
down on either of them without warn- 
ing. 

The danger was nearly past now — 
open ground being less than twenty 
yards ahead. Avar’s eyes left the edges 
of the banks momentarily, measuring 
the distance they must yet traverse. 

And in that instant a tawny-brown 
shape streaked silently through the air 
directly toward Lauren Whitney’s 
back from above! 

Avar, long accustomed to think and 
act simultaneously, brought his open 
palm down on the mare’s flank during 
the split second in which he caught the 
flicker of movement from overhead. As 
a result the horse reared suddenly un- 
der the blow, and the raking talons 
aimed at Lauren’s shoulders struck her 
mount across the neck and the weight 
of the giant cat came down inches 
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ahead of the saddle pommel. 

The mare screamed like a woman 
and reared even higher, throwing both 
cat and girl to the ground. The former 
whirled up even as it fell and slashed 
out at its dazed and helpless prey. 

Those needle-sharp talons did not 
reach their goal. Avar was out of his 
saddle before Lauren’s body struck the 
ground — out of it and interposing a 
brawny shoulder and forearm between 
her soft flesh and the flailing claws. 

Wool and linen parted and an angry 
rush of blood poured from three long 
deep furrows in the nut-brown flesh be- 
neath. 

With a growl of pain and anger more 
bestial than the beast’s, Avar lashed 
out with a clenched fist, striking the 
animal alongside the head and knock- 
ing it, spitting and snarling, a full ten 
feet through the air. Before it could re- 
gain balance he leaped forward, closed 
steel-fingered hands about the throat 
and one back leg, swung the threshing 
body high above his head, then brought 
it down with all his strength across a 
bent knee. 

Ribs and spine splintered with a hor- 
rible crackling sound, one last scream 
of agony was torn from the animal’s 
throat . . . and Avar dropped the life- 
less form into the dust of the trail. 

“Avar! Avar!” 

He turned, just as a fl3dng figure 
raced toward him and plunged into his 
instinctive embrace. Soft arms slipped, 
about his neck, a lithe form pressed 
close to his and blue eyes swam before 
him from the depths of welling tears 
of relief and thanksgiving — and of an- 
other emotion unmistakable and older 
than life itself. 

Slowly Avar, the Cro-Magnard, bent 
his head as two trembling warm lips 
lifted to meet his own. Time and the 
world fused and disappeared, leaving 
a man and woman alone in a universe 



of their own making. . . . 

TT was Lauren who was the first to 
draw away. Her cheeks were burn- 
ing, her fingers, as she lifted them to 
pat her hair into place in an age-old 
gesture, were trembling uncontrollably. 
But her smile was tender and filled 
with meaning and the light in her eyes 
was unmistakable still. 

“Oh-h-h,” she gasped. “Avar, Avar!” 
The name on her lips was a caress. 
“What an incredibly wonderful person 
you are! No one else in the world could 
have saved my life.” 

He said nothing, watching her stead- 
ily with that somber air of reserve that 
was so much a part of him. 

“Well, I’ve learned one thing any- 
way,” she declared briskly. “From now 
on I’m through doubting anything you 
say! Your ‘panther turned out to be 
a mountain lion but thats close enough 
for me.” She shivered abruptly. Good- 
ness, that was close! There hasn’t been 
a cougar in these hills for I don’t know 
how long.” 

Avar said, “Our horses have run 
away. It seems we’ll have to walk 
home.” 

She laughed almost hysterically. 
“It’ll be the first ride with a man I’ve 
walked home from — and the man is 
walking with me! That should make 
headlines ! ” 

The laugh died suddenly as for the 
first time :^e noticed the blood-soaked 
remnants of cloth covering his left arm 
and shoulder. 

“You’re hurt, Avar!” She came close 
to him and gently stripped back the 
ripped material of sweater and shirt. 
“You’ve got to get to a doctor right 
away!” 

“They are scratches,” the cave lord 
said indifferently. 

“Scratches or not, they need atten- 
tion. Let’s start back. I doubt if the 
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horses have gone far. They’ve been 
trained to stop immediately if the rider 
is unseated.” 

They walked side by side along the 
winding trail, saying nothing, each in- 
tent on his thoughts. Avar’s principal 
reaction to what had happened was a 
deep puzzlement. Judging from what 
he had seen in this woman’s eyes and 
felt in the touch of her lips she loved 
him. Among the people of Kosad a man 
wasted no time in taking the woman 
who loved him. But he was far from 
the caves of his tribe and among people 
entirely different from any he had 
known before. Was this woman his, 
now that she had so declared herself? 
Could he take her from the “cave” of 
her father and live with her in a “cave” 
of his own choice? Or was there some 
custom he must observe before doing 
that? 

And then sudden doubt assailed him. 
Perhaps Lau-ren’s kisses, the light in 
her eyes, were the way women of this 
world showed their gratitude. Perhaps 
she did not love him at all. Had she 
not said only a little earlier that she 
did not “want” him? How could saving 
her from Loka’s teeth and claws change 
her that much? 

As for Lauren Whitney, her thoughts 
were a chaotic whirl of elation, hap- 
piness, doubt and outright dread. She 
knew as well as she knew her own name 
that at last she had found love — love 
that was complete and overwhelming 
and as permanent as the hills about 
her. But love meant marriage and mar- 
riage meant living with a man day after 
day for as long as either of them lived. 
Could -she live like that with a man 
born twenty thousand years ago? 
Could they have a normal life together, 
make friends, associate with people of 
her own class and temperament? Could 
she introduce to them as her husband 
a man who possessed the instincts and 



outlook of a jungle beast? A party or 
a bar — b. drunken insult aimed at Avar 
or her, and a broken neck would follow 
with lightning-like suddenness. 

And her father! What would be his 
reaction should she go to him and con- 
fess her love for the cave man? He 
liked Avar; she knew that. But did that 
liknig go far enough to accept him cor- 
dially as a son-in-law? 

T T ALF a mile further on they came 
upon the two horses grazing con- 
tentedly at the grasses bordering the 
trail. Avar silently helped her into the 
saddle and swung agilely onto the geld- 
ing. Sh6 smiled at him, her lips seem- 
ing to her strangely stiff, and said, 
“Thank you,” in a voice so formal and 
polite she hardly recognized it as her 
own. Avar acknowledged both gestures 
the way he did almost anything since 
the day he had come back to conscious-- 
ness in the Whitney guest room: silent- 
ly and distantyl, with eyes that seemed 
to look through and beyond the people 
about him. 

They galloped their mounts most of 
the way, arriving at the Whitney 
stables an hour later. Joan Whitney, 
very lovely in shorts and a light 
sweater and looking much less than her 
eighteen years, was coming down the 
outer steps, with Perry Siddons bulk- 
ing large in gray flannels beside her. 
Both were carrying tennis rackets. 

Joan waved to them as they turned 
the comer. “Hi, you two! We’ve been 
looking all over ...” Her voice trailed 
off and her eyes grew round as she 
caught sight of the blood-stained shreds 
of sweater and shirt. -“What happened 
to you, Adam?” 

“It is nothing,” the cave man said 
evasively. 

Lauren Whitney gave an unlady-like 
snort. “Nothing, he says! You should 
have been there to see this ‘nothing’! 
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We were riding in the hills and a moun- 
tain lion attacked me. Avar killed it 
with his bare hands — ^picked it up and 
broke its’ back across his knee the way 
Perry, here, would break a piece of — 
of egg crate!” 

They stared at him open-mouthed. 
Joan said, “Why, my gosh, a mountain 
lion could kill people!” There was a 
worshipping light in her eyes. 

Perry Siddons, seeing that light, felt 
once again the stirrings of hatred for 
this man from the past. He said, “You 
sure it was a mountain lion, Lauren? 
There hasn’t been one around these 
hills for years that I know of.” 

She turned on him. “Don’t be stupid. 
I can tell a cougar when I see one. 
You’ll be telling me a house cat put 
those rips in his arm the next thing 
I know.” 

The young man was startled by the 
open vehemence behind her words. 
“Well, no, of course not,” he floun- 
dered. “I didn’t mean . . . well, it 
could’ve been a wildcat or something 
like ” 

Joan said with deadly calm: “You 
killed any wildcats with your hands 
lately. Perry?” 

He looked apealingly from one girl 
to the other. “Heck, I’m not tr5dng to 
run the guy down. I’ll admit hardly 
anyone could kill even a wildcat that 
way.” A dull anger began to show in 
face. “Lay off, will you? I’ll ad- 
mit he could break an elephant in two 
if that’ll make you feel any better!” 

In the moment of uncomfortable si- 
lence that followed, a white-aproned 
maid stepped out onto the wide porch. 
“Miss Lauren,” she called. “You’re 
wanted on the telephone.” 

The girl turned, obviously .welcom- 
ing the interruption. “All right, Anna. 
Who is it, do you know?” 

“A gentleman. A Mr. Cameron, I 
think he said his name was.” 



Joan said involuntarily: “Gene? I 
thought ” 

Perry Siddons said: “That’s the guy 
we met at the Mocambo last week.” 
again Lauren said, “If you’ll excuse 
me, please,” her voice shaking a little. 

Avar said nothing. He was watching 
Lauren Whitney’s eyes, seeing the fear 
that rose in them, aware of her mount- 
ing panic. Then she was gone, running 
quickly up the steps and disappearing 
into the house. 

“ . . . must know him pretty well, 
Joan, to call him by his first name that 
way.” , 

“Are you going to start that stuff 
again. Perry Siddons?” 

“That’s no answer. I’ll bet you’ve 
been out with him — that’s where you 
were those two nights when I — — ” 
“Will you stop it? I’m not married 
to you, you know!” 

Avar left them to their bickering and 
went thoughtfully up the steps. There 
was a man named ^ne Cameron and 
Lau-ren was afraid of him. She be- 
longed to Avar now; her eyes and her 
lips had told him so only an hour be- 
fore. It was not right that Avar’s she 
should be afraid. He must put a stop 
to it. 

CHAPTER IX 

“ T MUST see you, Lauren. Some- 
thing’s come up that you should 
know about.” 

“You’re wasting your time. Gene. 
There’s nothing you could say that 
would interest me.” 

He said, “Look. Is there any chance 
of our being overheard? I mean, from 
an extension or something like that?” 
There was an unmistakable urgency 
in his voice, a strained tensity that 
startled her. “There are extensions, yes. 
But I could tell if another receiver was 
up. Why?” 
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“It’s about your sister.” 

“Joan?” She put out a hand blindly 
and caught the edge of the library desk, 
aware of a sharp sinking feeling within 
her. “I don’t understand. I saw her just 
a minute ago. There’s nothing wrong 
with her.” 

“This isn’t something that shows on 
her,” Cameron said grimly. “Listen, 
Lauren, come over to my place in 
Westwood right away. I’ve something 
I’m going to have to show you whether 
I want to or not. I’ve been put in the 
middle on a very unpleasant kind of 
business and I don’t like it at all. But 
because I think the world of you and 
your sister, I’m going to see it 
through.” 

It was a trick of some kind. It had 
to be! Joan couldn’t have gotten into 
any unsavory scrapes such as he was' 
hinting about. Yes, it was a trick and 
she would have nothing to do with 
him. Going to his place would be play- 
ing right into his hands. 

But what if he was telling the truth? 
Joan was past eighteen, she was im- 
petuous, stubborn, resentful of advice 

“I’ll be there,” she said suddenly. 
“But it will have to be this evening 
some time. I’ve promised father I’d go 
with him to a party my aunt’s giving 
in Santa Monica this afternoon. I’ll call 
you.” 

“Then you’d better make it after 
nine o’clock. I’ll be tied up from 4:30 
until nine.” 

She hesitated, fearful again of some 
trick; and in the moment of silence he 
said, “Unless you’d rather wait until 
tomorrow.” 

She couldn’t wait that long. She had 
to know what was threatening Joan; 
there would be no rest, no peace of 
mind for her until then. 

She said, “Around nineithirty. I — I’ll 
leave a note here telling where I am in 



case somebody wants to get in touch 
with me around that time.” 

He said dryly: “Sure. Do that. I 
might try to kidnap you.” 

She bit her lip. She had meant the 
words as a warning, but it was like him 
to let her know he understood. “ . . . 
Goodbye, Gene.” 

“ ’Bye.” 

She replaced the receiver with fingers 
that shook a little. Should she go 
straight to Joan and demand to know 
what she had been up to that could 
cause eGne Cameron to make such 
statements over the phone? Lauren de- 
cided against that immediately. Joan 
would admit nothing, if for no other 
reason than pride, and it would be bet- 
ter to know some facts before forcing 
the issue with the younger girl. 

She turned to leave . . . and saw 
Avar standing in the open doorway 
watching her with steady eyes. 

“You startled me,” she said sternly. 
“You’re like a big cat, Avar, the way 
you walk around without the slightest 
sound. And you really shouldn’t listen 
when people are talking on the tele- 
phone. If we’re going to make you into 

a man of today ” 

“Is he the man you are afraid of?” 
She fell back a step while the color 
slowly drained from her face. Not be- 
cause of his words that told he had 
overheard her conversation, but be- 
cause there was something terrible in 
his eyes and the set of his lips. 

“What are you talking about, Avar? 
I’m not afraid of anyone.” 

His eyes met hers . . . and she was 
the one to look away. “That is not 
true,” he said quietly. “I did not think 
you would lie to me.” 

“Avar, my dear!” She crossed the 
room quickly and put her hands agains^ 
his arms. “It isn’t that I want to lie 
lie to you; it’s simply something you 
can do nothing about. I’m not in any 
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danger; this isn’t a matter of a lion or 
tiger threatening me. Someone else is 
in trouble, I think, and it’s up to me to 
get her out of it.” 

“Cameron is making this trouble?” 

“I’m not sure. I don’t think so.” Sh^ 
shook her head briefly as though to 
clear it. “Please, Avar. I know you 
want to help me, but honestly this is 
something you mustn’t mix in.” Bitter- 
ness crept into her voice. “This is one 
of these civilized matters, probably, 
filled with deceit and lies too complex 
for a primitive, unspoiled mind to un- 
ravel.” 

Nothing in his calm, almost detached 
expression showed what he was think- 
ing. Lauren wet her lips nervously and 
changed the subject. 

“We must get that arm of yours fixed 
up. I’ll get Doctor Blanchard.” She 
went back to the telephone and put 
through the call . . . 

“He’ll be right over,” she told Avar 
after replacing the receiver. “He’s an- 
xious to see you again, he says; regards 
you as his favorite patient! Meanwhile, 
I’m to wash those gashes and put a 
bandage over them.” 

T T WAS late afternoon when Avar 
awakened. He lay motionless for a 
little while, looking at the sun on the 
bushes and lawn outside his window 
and listening to the quiet sounds of an 
early Fall day. 

His arm ached duUy where Doctor 
Blanchard had stitched up the furrows 
left by Loka’s claws. There was a band- 
age wrapped tightly about his forearm 
and it smelled pleasantly of medication. 

He smiled to himself. How strange 
were the people of this world! Three 
tiny scratches and a wise man must 
come with magic waters and tools to 
wash them and sew them up and put 
a long needle into him to prevent some- 
thing called “tetanus” — a strange kind 



of beast too small to be seen but which, 
the wise man had insisted, was more 
deadly than Kuo, the lion! 

After a while he left the bed and 
dressed, taking fresh linen and one of 
the lightweight suits made to his order 
by a tailor who had spent most of one 
afternoon exclaiming over their meas- 
urements. He spent almost fifteen min- 
utes forcing his hair into place the way 
Emil had taught him. He debated over 
putting on a tie, deciding against it 
finally because he could not become 
accustomed to a binding feeling about 
his neck. 

He was ready to leave the room now, 
but for several minutes he stood at the 
open door in a listening attitude. His 
keen ears picked up an irregular clump- 
ing sound which he instantly identified 
as the footsteps of Anna, the maid, 
somewhere on the floor above. 

Probably no one around but the ser- 
vants. He recalled hearing Lauren say 
that she was accompanying her father 
somewhere for the afternoon. Joan and 
Perry were undoubtedly out some- 
where, since neither spent much time 
indoors. 

He went down the hall and up the 
wide stairs to the second floor without 
encountering anybody. The upper cor- 
ridor was deserted, although he could 
hear the sound of a vacuum sweeper 
behind the partially opened door of 
Gregg Whitney’s room. 

On soundless feet he approached the 
door to Lauren’s room. It was closed 
but not locked. An instant later he was 
within, the door shut behind him. 

The faint aroma that belonged to 
her alone seemed everywhere. It was 
a room furnished and decorated in 
keeping with the kind of woman she 
was. The furniture was modern, simple 
and excellent, dainty without being kit- 
tenish. A tailored spread of yellow 
monkscloth on the full size bed 
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matched the drapes at the room’s two 
wide windows. The rug was a figureless 
rose broadloom extending to the base- 
boards. Restful, cool and restrained — 
words to fit Lauren herself. 

He went directly to a chest of draw- 
ers along one wall, opened the first and 
began an unhurried and systematic 
search of its contents, looking only for 
one thing. One by one he went through 
the drawers, leaving each in perfect or- 
der before going to the next. In none 
of them did he find the object he was 
seeking. 

The drawers of a small desk near 
one window yielded a lightweight Her- 
mes typewriter, a supply of letterheads 
and envelopes, rubber bands, paper 
clips, and a small green metal box con- 
taining stamps and sixty-eight dollars 
in bills. Unhesitatingly Avar slipped 
the money into his trouser pocket and 
replaced the box. 

While he was closing the last drawer 
of the desk, he froze into statuesque 
immobility, head lifted in a listening 
attitude. The hum of the vacuum 
sweeper from down the ball had ceased. 
A door banged shut a moment later and 
the plodding steps of Anna sounded on 
the hall runner, coming in his direction. 

The steps ceased outside Lauren 
Whitney’s door, and in that instant 
Avar was across the room and stepping 
into one section of the closet where a 
row of dresses were hanging. Quickly 
and in complete silence he slid the 
panel door closed, plunging the recess 
into almost total darkness. 

Feet thumped on the carpeting past 
the closed panel, metal clicked against 
metal and the vacuum sweeper began 
to purr again ... a sound as lonely and 
depressing as wind across a desert. 

o UDDENLY the closet door slid 
halfway open, leaving Avar shielded 
only by the row of dresses touching his 



body. A beefy arm, holding a formal 
dress on a hangar, was thrust into the 
opening and placed its burden with the 
others on the long pole inches from 
where Avar was crouched. A single 
downward glance would have revealed 
Avar’s trousered legs. 

But evidently Anna was too occupied 
for unnecessary glances. The door slid 
shut again and the hum of the sweeper 
went on for another five minutes. Then 
it ceased altogether, followed by the 
sound of fading footsteps and the outer 
door click shut. 

Avar waited until he caught the click 
of another door further along the hall 
before he came out of hiding. His sharp 
eyes caught sight of a cleverly con- 
cealed door in a modern nightstand be- 
side the bed, and a moment’s experi- 
mentation enabled him to open it. In- 
side were an ivory telephone, an in- 
dexed pad with a white plastic cover 
and a small leather bound address 
book. 

The pad came first into his power- 
ful hands. It operated by moving a 
sliding metal arrow along its right edge 
to the selected letter of the alphabet, 
then by pressing a button set in the 
base of the pad the cover flew up under 
the impetus of a hidden spring. 

It took several minutes for Avar to 
solve the mechanism’s secret, but final- 
ly it opened to the letter C. While his 
ability to read was necessarily sketchy, 
having progressed little beyond the 
child’s primer stage, he was able to 
make out the name he sought. Fortu- 
nately all entries were printed instead 
of written; script would have defeated 
him completely. 

Cameron, Gene 
ARizona 67-7700 

To Avar the entry was as meaning- 
less as Egyptian hieroglyphics to an 
Eskimo. He returned the pad to the 
drawer and picked up the address 
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book. 

Here there were many names, 
grouped alphabetically. Avar’s expe- 
rience was too limited to take ad- 
vantage of short cuts however; he 
started with the first page and scanned 
every name until he reached the C’s. 
Here again appeared the name he 
sought. 

Cameron, Gene 
5412 Selby Avenue 
Westwood 
ARizona 67-7700 

The cave man grunted in satisfac- 
tion. These tiny markings were the key 
to locating Gene Cameron — just as 
among all the trees of the jungle, the 
shape of leaves of one of them would 
lead to edible fruit. He did not have 
the slightest conception of where Selby 
Avenue, Westwood, was; but some- 
where where many people moved about 
the stone trails below the hills he would 
find a male or a she who could direct 
him. 

The address book went into his coat 
pocket, he closed the night-table 
drawer, descended the stairs quickly 
and went outside. He found Luke wash- 
ing a gray-blue Buick convertible, its 
top down, in front of the six-car 
garage. 

“G’d mornin’, Mr. Newstone,” Luke 
said, his voice high-pitched with pal- 
pably false heartiness. He had never 
forgotten the day he had helped carry 
this young giant, wearing nothing but 
a hunk of animal skin about his loins, 
into the Whitney home. No one had 
ever given him an explanation to ac- 
count for the man or his strange man- 
ner of dress; only a warning by Gregg 
Whitney that he was not to discuss the 
matter with anyone. As a result Luke 
had built up his own explanation — ^that 
Adam Newstone was a mental case of 
some dangerous kind, and that the 
Whitney’s were taking care of him only 



because he was distantly related to 
them. The young man’s cat-like move- 
ments, his bulging muscles and strong 
white teeth, the blazing yellow-gray 
light in his oddly shaped eyes — all 
these were characteristics that marked 
him as different from the men Luke 
knew, and therein lay the danger. 

“Who,” said Avar, coming directly 
to the point, “owns this auto-mobile?” 

V 

T UKE gave him a side-long glance 
and continued playing a stream 
from the hose against one of the car’s 
rear wheels. “This here Buick belongs 
to Miss Lauren.” 

“Is it ready to — ride?” 

The gardener-chauffeur’s jaw slipped 
a little. “Ready to ride? You mean 
will it go? Listen, Mr. Newstone, any 
car I take care of is always ready.” 

“Good. I will take it.” And careless 
of the water spraying the cement near 
his feet, Avar went up to the Buick and 
put a hand on the ledge of one door. 

“Well now, just a minute, Mr. New- 
stone.” Luke twisted the hose nozzle to 
cut off the water. “I don’t know as 
you’d better. Miss Lauren’s mighty 
fussy . . .” 

His voice trailed off as Avar’s eyes 
met his. “I will take it,” the Cro-Mag- 
nard said again. With a lithe bound he 
cleared the top of the closed door and 
slid behind the wheel. A key was in the 
ignition; he turned it as Thoretsen had 
taught him to do and started the motor. 

“What’ll I tell Miss Lauren?” 
shouted Luke, as the car began to 
move. 

Avar ignored the qestion as he would 
have ignored the chattering of little 
Sima, the monkey. He swung the con- 
vertible around in a tight circle instead 
of attempting to back it into position 
on the driveway — a maneuver that flat- 
tened a row of bushes bordering the 
areaway and narrowly missing Luke 
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himself. A moment later the Buick was 
flashing along the private road toward 
the main highway. 

Amid a screeching of tires and a 
shower of gravel Avar made the turn 
there, narrowly avoiding a white-haired 
woman in a station wagon, and roared 
on toward Hollywood. 

There was no clear-cut line of action 
in his mind. He knew only that the girl 
he loved was afraid, and that a man 
named Gene Cameron was in some way 
a part of that fear. His life had taught 
him nothing of caution or deviousness 
in handling a problem — ^an obstacle 
must be met head on and blasted out 
of the way. He wasted no time in de- 
vising a plan for what he would say 
and do when he found Cameron. That 
must wait until he was face to face 
with the man. 

From scraps of conversation among 
the Whitney’s, he knew that Westwood 
was a commimity somewhere within 
driving distance of their home. Whit- 
ney and Emil had taught him, how- 
ever, the value of asking questions and 
he had no doubt but that he would be 
able to locate Cameron’s “cave.” 

He came down from the hills without 
incident, keeping the speedometer 
needle carefully at the point on the dial 
which Emil had insisted over and over 
must never be passed. Traffic markers 
were conscientiously obeyed, and his 
care in giving hand signals would have 
delighted the most particular member 
of the Sajety Council. Although he in- 
creased the distance unnecessarily by 
making the wrong turn at several in- 
tersections, he finally reached the main 
section of Hollywood. 

A filling station caught his eye and 
he pulled in beside the row of pumps. 
A young man in reasonably white cov- 
eralls came over wiping his hands on 
a bit of waste. His eyes widened slight- 
ly at sight of the size of the man be- 



hind the wheel. 

“Yessir?” 

“Gasoline,” Avar said succintly. 

The youth blinked. From a literal 
standpoint that single word was clear, 
but always before customers had said, 
“Fill ’er up,” or “Gimme five,” or some 
such remark. But this was Hollywood, 
where anything could happen and 
usually did, so the attendant set about 
getting further details in a manner that 
would have been approved by the heads 
of the corporation employing him. 

“Standard or Ethyl?” he said. 

^y^HE words meant nothing to Avar, 
since they embodied a situation 
Emil Thoretsen had not, during his 
teachings, foreseen. The cave man, for 
want of a better course, shrugged to 
indicate indifference and said again, 
“Gasoline.” 

The lips of the attendant flattened 
slightly with understandable annoy- 
ance. He reached for the hose on the 
pump marked Standard, took a look at 
the Buick’s sleek lines and selected the 
one marked Ethyl instead. 

A moment later he learned that the 
convertible’s tank could take only an 
additional two gallons, and his already 
narrowed lips became a thin line. He 
replaced the hose and came up to the 
lowered window. 

“That’ll be forty-eight cents, Mis- 
ter,” he said stonily. 

Although Avar had been taught the 
comparative values of the different de- 
nominations in bills and coins, as well 
as watching his teacher pay for various 
purchases during those three months 
in the San Bernardino mountains, this 
was his first experience in handling 
such a transaction by himself. Instinc- 
tively his hand went to the inner pocket 
where Emil had taught him to carry tlie 
wallet Whitney had given him. 

It was there. He removed it and 
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handed it to the attendant. 

The youth turned, aware suddenly 
round with wonder. “What’s this for, 
Mister? You got a credit card in here?” 

Avar was becoming impatient. 
“Take your money,” he growled. 

Those glowing eyes stopped cold tlie 
retort trembling on the young man’s 
lips. He said, “Yessir,” extracted a dol- 
lar bill from the wallet, taking extreme 
care to show it was all he was taking, 
clicked change from the coin machine 
at his waist and gave it and the wallet 
to Avar. He would have offered to 
check the Buick’s oil, as his job called 
for him to do, but the thought of ex- 
tending this conversation was too much 
for him. 

He was turning away when Avar 
said, “Stop.” 

The youth turned, suddenly aware 
that his legs were trembling. “Yes sir?” 
A quick glance around showed two of 
his fellow workers were within rescu- 
ing distance. 

The Cro-Magnard reached into his 
pocket and brought out the address 
book he had taken from Lauren’s 
room. While the attendant shifted un- 
easily from one foot to the other, Avar 
leafed through the pages xmtil he found 
the one containing Cameron’s name 
and address. 

“Where is that?” he asked, holding 
out the book and indicating the entry 
with one finger. 

By craning his neck the youth was 
able to make out the wording without 
getting too close. He said, “I don’t 
know where Selby comes in. Mister. 
You’ll have to ask somebody in West- 
wood.” 

“Where is Westwood?” 

“Oh — Westwood!” The attendant 
was beginning to regain his poise. 
“Why didun you say so? Go on out 
Highland to Wilshire, then west. Take 
you right in there.” 



“Where is Highland? Where is Wil- 
shire? Where is west?” 

“Are you kid — ” A glance at those 
eyes answered the question before it 
was fully asked. “Look, Mister, you’re 
on Highland right now. Just keep on 
the way you were going and watch the 
signs. Wilshire’s one of the main 
streets; you can’t miss it. Turn right 
— this way — and go straight ahead. 
Westwood’s got signs to tell you when 
you’re there. Okay?” 

J-JE WAS answered by a trail of blue 
exhaust smoke. He said bitterly to 
himself: “Jeez, the people you meet in 
this burg!” and started toward the sta- 
tion, when another car swung into the 
driveway and stopped. 

It was a police prowl car, its two- 
way radio aerial vibrating from a rear 
fender like a elongated buggy whip. 
“Hey, you!” said one of the two men 
in the front seat. 

The young man hurried over. “Yes- 
sir?” 

“That big guy in the Buick conver- 
tible who just left — ^what’d he talk to 
you about?” 

The speaker was the man next to the 
driver — thin -faced, hard-surfaced 
black eyes, a humorless mouth. 

“That one, hunh?” The young man 
nodded with satisfaction. “I could a 
told you there was something screwy 
about him.” 

“Then tell it, before he gets too far 
away.” 

“Orders gas when he don’t need it, 
for one thing. Hands me his whole wal- 
let when I ask him for forty-eight 
cents. Talks like a furriner.” 

“He showed you something. WTiat 
was it?” 

“An address book. Wanted to know 
how to get to an address written in it.” 

“Yeah?” The dull black eyes devel- 
oped a gleam. “What was that ad- 
dress?” 
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The attendant rubbed the back of 
his neck and looked at the sky as if 
expecting to find it written there. “Les- 
see now. Westwood . . . Selby Avenue. 
I think it was 5421. Or now maybe it 
was 5412 . . . Y’know, the guy worried 
me so that I don’t rightly remember.” 
“Was there a name to go with the 
address?” 

“Yeah. Yeah, sure there was. Cam- 
eron. Gene Cameron. I’m sure of 
that!” , 

The plainclothes man nodded briefly, 
his expression as close to showing sat- 
is faction as it ever did. “You heard 
the man. Hank,” he said to the driver. 
“Let’s roll!” 

CHAPTER X 

T T WAS nearly seven o’clock by the 
time Lauren Whitney and her 
father returned from Santa Monica. 
The girl’s mind was filled with 
thoughts of the visit she must pay Gene 
Cameron in another two hours, and she 
jumped from the Packard and hurried 
toward the house. 

“Miss Lauren.” 

It was Luke, the gardener-chauffeur. 
He came up to her on the jx>rch steps, 
the uneasiness in his face evident in 
the fading light of day. 

“What is it, Luke? I’m in a hurry. 
And while I think of it, bring my con- 
vertible around, will you? I’m going to 
need it.” 

“That’s what I want to tell you 
about. Miss Lauren.” 

“What? The convertible?” 

“Yes’m. You see, this here Mr. New- 
stone took off in it a couple hours ago 
and I ain’t seen him or it since.” 
Gregg Whitney came up just in time 
to heaur this. He said, “Took what, 
Luke?” 

“Miss Lauren’s car, Mr. Whitney. 
He just got in and drove away.” 



“How strange!” Lauren said, frown- 
ing. “Didn’t he say where he was go- 
ing?” 

“No, ma’m. He just up and took it.” 

“Goodness, I hope nothing’s hap- 
pened to him. I didn’t even know he 
could drive. You should have stopped 
him, Luke.” 

“Stop him? I’d as soon try to stop 
a — a lion!” 

“He’s right, of course, Lauren,” said 
Whitney absently. “I’m not too con- 
cerned. Emil taught him to drive and 
says he’s more capable at it than most 
of the drivers you find out here. We’ll 
wait a while before doing anything 
drastic like notifying the police.” 

Lauren said, “Well, I’ve got to run. 
Father. I’ll call you later, to find if 
he’s come back. I’m not especially wor- 
ried that something’s happened to him; 
it’s what might happ>en to somebody 
who, innocently or otherwise, provoked 
him.” 

“He’s no fool, Lauren. I have com- 
plete faith in him.” He gave her an 
appraising glance and a slow smile. 
“But I’ll admit I’m a little surprised 
by you concern over Adam. His saving 
you from that cougar change your 
viewpoint?” 

She was conscious of a sudden rush 
of blood staining her cheeks, for a mo- 
ment words trembled on her lips — 
words that would have told Gregg 
Whitney exactly what she thou^t of 
Avar. Only the fact that Luke was 
standing there listening kept her silent. 

She said, “Later, Dad,” and rushed 
past him and into the house. 

After a quick shower, Lauren slipp>ed 
into a light wool skirt and a white 
blouse of heavy silk. She was fishing 
in her closet for a pair of shoes when 
she found one of her dresses had 
slipped from the hook and was lying 
on the closet floor. She brought it out 
and was putting it on an empty hanger 
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when she stopped abruptly, staring at 
the figured material. 

Clearly outlined in the light cloth 
was the unmistakable mark of a man’s 
shoe I 

The size of the imprint told her no 
ordinary foot was in that shoe. Only 
Perry Siddons and Avar had feet of 
those dimensions — ^at least they were 
the only men in the Whitney household 
who wore shoes that size. It was un- 
thinkable that Perry would have hid- 
den himself in her room. That left 
Avar . . . Avar who was unpredictable. 
Had he been standing there some night 
when she came home and got ready 
for bed? She felt her cheeks burn and 
her breathing falter. What a horrible 
thing to suspect him of! And yet . . . 
how else could that footprint be ex- 
plained? 

For the first time since she returned 
from the hills that same morning she 
regretted what had passed between her 
and the man from the past. How could 
she honor — love ! — a man capable of 
such a degraded act as that? A peep- 
ing-Tom! Her skin seemed to crawl 
suddenly and she shuddered . . . 

\ GLANCE at her wristwatch broke 
the spell. She found the shoes she 
wanted, put them on, drew her hair 
into two braids and pinned them onto 
a coronet atop her head, shrugged into 
a white coat and hurried downstairs to 
the garage. Luke was nowhere in sight, 
but Joan’s dark gray Chevrolet coupe 
was in its accustomed spot. She took 
the ignition key from the glove com- 
partment where Joan made a practise 
of keeping it and started the motor. 
The dashboard gauge showed three 
quarters of a tank of fuel . . . 

At eight-thirty she was turning into 
Wilshire Boulevard on her way to 
Westwood. As the distance between 
her and Gene Cameron’s gambling 



club lessened she was aware that her 
nerves were tightening into near panic. 
What could he possibly have to tell her 
about Joan? A still small voice within 
her warned he had brought Joan’s 
name into the conversation only to in- 
sure her coming — that actually her sis- 
ter had nothing whatever to do with 
this meeting. Only the memory of her 
conversation with Joan that night her 
sister had come home at three in the 
morning kept her from being certain. 

The dashboard clock showed eight- 
fifty-five as she braked the coupe to 
a soundless halt in front of the Selby 
Avenue address. She was on the point 
of getting out, hesitated with one hand 
on the door lever, then settled back and 
lit a cigarette with fingers that shook 
a little. 

Nine o’clock, he had said — and nine 
o’clock it would be before she went 
into that place. There were no cars 
along the curb on either side of the 
street for at least fifty feet. Down near 
the fartherest intersection a black se- 
dan was parked, facing her way. 

It seemed to be an extra quiet street. 
Pedestrians, mostly couples, passed by 
a few times, their steps echoing hol- 
lowly in the silence. A pepper tree over- 
hung the walk of the property next to 
5412, its lacy branches casting uneasy 
shadows. The bushes bordering Cam- 
eron’s lot prevented her from seeing 
the first floor windows and the en- 
trance, while no chink of light showed 
at any of the windows of the upper 
floor. 

Because she was unable to see any 
signs of the Packard convertible Cam- 
eron always drove, she decided he had 
not yet reached the club. But when 
nine-fifteen arrived and still no sign of 
him, she decided to make sure. 

She ground out the cigarette her 

second — ^in the dashboard tray, drew 
the folds of her coat closer about her 
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and went quickly up the walk. 

The slender gray-faced man who 
usually lounged there was missing — a 
departure from the normal that only 
heightened her uneasiness. The solid- 
looking redwood door, broken only by 
a closed Judas window behind three 
vertical thin metal bars, seemed bleak 
and repelling. 

There was a white plastic bell button 
set in the doorway’s edge and she put 
a finger briefly against it. A faint buzz- 
ing reached her ears, and almost im- 
mediately the door swung back. 

It was Gene Cameron, wearing dark 
trousers and a sport shirt, open at the 
throat, a highball glass in one hand. 
His white teeth glistened in a wide 
smile of welcome. 

“Hello, darling. I was beginning to 
think you weren’t coming. Please come 
in.” 

She looked past him, suddenly aware 
there was no muted hum of voices and 
very few lights within. The white- 
clothed tables were unoccupied and the 
stools along the bar were empty. 

A tiny muscle jumped in one of her 
cheeks. She said coldly, “I don’t think 
I understand. Are you closed for the 
night?” 

“Always on Monday nights, Lau- 
ren,” he said readily. “I’m sorry; I 
thought you knew that.” 

“I didn’t.” She started to turn away. 
“We’ll make it another night, shdl 
we?” 

“For God’s sake, Lauren!” he said 
impatiently, “don’t be that way. I give 
you my solemn word I shall treat you 
with all the courtly deference I would 
accord my own mother. I do not make 
a habit of pushing my attentions upon 
any one who finds them distasteful.” 

“I’m sorry. Gene,” she said con- 
tritely. “Of course I’ll come in. But 
really I can’t stay long.” 



IIT E LED the way to the second floor, 
across the empty game room, its 
gambling paraphernalia ghost-like un- 
der white dust shields, and through tlie 
door to his private office. He switched 
on the lights and indicated the nearest 
of the two blue leather lounging chairs. 

“Sit there, Lauren. What will you 
drink?” 

“Nothing, thank you.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. “No? You don’t 
mind if I freshen mine, do you?” 

“Not at all.” 

He went over to the lightwood liquor 
cabinet and swung open its doors. “Be- 
lieve me, Lauren, I’m not trying to 
playing the host, as you know.” 
drag this out especially. But I love 

She made no reply. He put liquor, 
soda and ice into his glass with quick, 
practised ease and came back to her, 
smiling. “A cigarette instead?” 

“Please.” 

He took a silver case from the breast 
pocket of his shirt, snapped open the 
cover and extended it. She took one of 
its contents and he held a light. Then 
he walked lightly around behind the 
desk, opened its center drawer and 
took out a ten by twelve manila en- 
velope. 

His expression was serious, almost 
brooding, as he came away from the 
desk, dropped into the chair next to 
hers and laid the envelope In his lap 
while he drank deeply from his glass. 
He blew out his breath softly and put 
the glass on the rug beside thfe chair. 

“Listen to me, Lauren,” he said in a 
voice suddenly empty of all emotion. 
“This is the toughest, most disagree- 
able job I’ve ever had in my life. You 
simply have to believe that — ^just as 
you must believe it’s a job that was 
pushed on me by someone whose 
identity I don’t even know.” 

A faint breeze came in at the slightly 
opened French windows behind the 
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desk and touched her cheek. Its cool- 
ness made the girl suddenly aware that 
perspiration was dotting her face. The 
tip of her tongue came out to wet lips 
that seemed parched. 

“You’re frightening me, Gene,” she 
said simply. 

“Hell, I don’t want to!” His voice 
was almost savage. “But I’ve got to 
give you this — this preface before I 
go any farther. I’ve been put in the 
middle — appointed as go-between — 
only because I know you . . . and your 
sister. 

“Yesterday afternoon I received this 
envelope and a note from a messenger 
boy who did not wait for an answer. 
There was a typewritten note attached 
to the contents — a note that said, very 

simply Here; I’ll let you read it 

yourself.” 

He turned back the flap, reached in 
and took out a single sheet of white 
bond p>aper and handed it to Lauren. 
It read: 

Cameron 

I hear you are good jriends with 
Gregg Whitney’s girls. That’s why 
I’m going to let you handle a little 
matter for them. The young one’s 
foot slipped a little one evening 
recently and it’s going to cost her 
ten grand to keep the bump from 
showing. Have her turn the dough 
over to you and I’ll send around 
to pick it up. In return she’ll get 
the negatives. Three days is all the 
time she gets. 

There was no signature. Lauren, fear 
and wonder clear in her face, handed 
back the note. “Negatives? What neg- 
atives?” 

Cameron took a deep breath. “Of 
these, Lauren.” He reached into the 
folder a second time and brought out 
three eight-by-ten glossy prints and 



handed them over, face down. The mo- 
ment her hand closed about them, he 
rose, picked up his half empty glass 
and walked quickly toward the liquor 
cabinet. 

When he turned around finally, she 
was sitting where he had left her. The 
three pictures were on the rug where 
they had fallen from nerveless hands. 
Her shoulders were drawn forward and 
her head bowed, giving her a strange 
effect of being huddled over an imagin- 
ary fire for warmth. She sat there un- 
moving, seeming hardly to breathe. 

“Lauren I ” He hurried to her and put 
a hand on her shoulder, feeling the 
tenseness of it. “Here.” He bent and 
held the rim of his glass to her sagging 
lips. “Take a swig of this.” 

“Evil.” No emotion, no inflection, a 
word spoken by an automaton. “Evil.” 



T T E SHOOK the shoulder under his 
hand. “Stop it, will you! Don’t 
throw a wing-ding on me, for Pete’^ 
sake!” He tilted the glass and poureci 
some of its contents between her teeth. 
Some of it trickled from the corner of 
her mouth and automatically she 
reached into the small bag on her lap, 
took out a handkerchief and wiped it 



away. 

She looked up at him then and there 
was such crawling horror in her brim- 
ming eyes that he drew back involun- 
tarily. 

“It isn’t true. Gene.” The words 
came out in a hoarse whisper, as though 
torn from her throat. “It’s some kind 
of trick. Photographs can be altered; 
I’ve heard of such things. It has to be 
that! Don’t you understand? It has to 
be a trick! Joan’s just a baby. Gene. 
She wouldn’t get into a situation where 
filthy pictures like these could be taken 
of her — even innocently.” 

He swallowed convulsively and the 
distress in his face matched her own. 
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“I’m afraid they aren’t fakes, Lauren. 
Not these. The— details are too clear. 
But you know your sister, I supp>ose. 
Is there some mark or scar on her body 
which doesn’t appear in these photos?” 

“I didn’t look at them that' closely,” 
she said woodenly. 

“But would there be anything like 
that?” 

“I don’t know — I don’t know!” Her 
voice began to rise. “I can’t seem to 
think!” 

“Okay, okay,” he said soothingly. 
“Just sit there and breathe deeply and 
try to get hold of yourself. When the 
first shock wears off you’ll be able to 
think clearly; then we’ll find out what 
must be done.” 

He went over to the chair behind his 
desk, after gathering up the scattered 
prints from the rug. He tucked them 
face down under a conier of the tooled 
leather pad, leaned back and lit a cig- 
arette. 

A little time p>assed. In the silence of 
the room street noises, few and far 
apart, filtered in through the crack be- 
tween the French windows, and the 
vines along the tiny balcony outside 
rustled in a slight breeze from the west. 

Lauren lifted her head. Her face 
seemed very white, but she was com- 
posed in a frozen sort of way. She said, 
“When Joan was twelve she pitched 
off a bicycle and ran a heavy splinter 
from a fence into her right thigh, high 
up. It left a small round sunken scar 
about the size of a dime. Something like 
a dimple.” 

Wordlessly Glene Cameron turned 
over the prints and examined them, his 
face blank of all expression. Almost 
immediately he put them back. “It’s 
there, Lauren. . . . I’m sorry.” 

“You needn’t be,” she said com- 
posedly. “I don’t know how it hap- 
pened and I don’t care. All I do know 
is that Joan has never done an evil, 



dirty thing in her life and she never 
will. I noticed her eyes were closed 
in each of those — 'those poses. She 
was either drugged or unconscious.” 
“Or asleep, Lauren,” he said gently. 
“I refuse to believe she was a willing 
party to this. Gene. But that’s not 
important now. I’ll raise that ten 
thousand dollars tomorrow and get it 
to you to buy back the negatives men- 
tioned in the note.” 

“Can you raise that amount? I’d 

gladly loan it to you but unfor ” 

“It won’t be necesary to borrow it. 
I still have the three thousand I won 
at your roulette table the night I was 
here, plus another thousand or two in 
my bank account. I have jewelry I 
can raise the rest on. Who ever sent 
that note must know my finances 
pretty well. Ten thousand is just about 
every penny I can scrape up.” 

He said, “I won’t try to kid you, 
Lauren. In one way and another I’ve 
come in contact with some pretty shady 
characters and I know how they work. 
Unless I’m badly mistaken — and I 
hope I am — you’ll be asked to pay a 
lot more than ten thousand.” 

“But the letter says — ” 

“Sure. I know what it says. And 
you’ll get the three negatives when 
the money is paid. Then a few months 
will go by and you’ll have put away 
the whole transaction as just a bad 
dream . . . and wham! In will come 
three different poses and a request for 
more money. You don’t think who- 
ever’s responsible for this would stop 
after taking just three shots, do you? 
They may have twenty.” 

T T ER chili began to tremble. “What 
can I do, Gene? I mean, what 
if I should refuse to pay? They can’t 
turn them over to any newspaper or 
anything where other people could see 
them. And there must be laws against 
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a thing like this.” 

“Of course no paper would touch 
them. But what if your friends, the 
friends of your father, /should find en- 
veloF>es in their mail some morning — 
and in them prints like these. Not that 
they wouldn’t be horrified, not that 
you’d hear an5dhing about it. But 
you’d see it in their eyes because they 
couldn’t keep it from showing. There’d 
be snide remarks passed by a few of 
your acquaintances; it’d be something 
for catty women to tell others, in strict- 
est secrecy, of course. I don’t have to 
tell you any more; your imagination 
can picture the rest.” 

She moaned in actual physical suf- 
fering. “Isn’t there some way I can 
lick this, Gene? I can’t let Joan go 
through such a horrible, horible mess.” 

He rose from his chair and came 
over and took her hands in his. “What 
I’m about to say may sound utterly 
fantastic to you but I want you to hear 
me out and think about it. I’m in 
love with you, darling, and I think 
you’re in love with me. I made a mis- 
take once, and you, being a sensitive 
girl, let it get in the way of loving me, 
but that doesn’t mean the love isn’t 
there. But if — ” 

Her expression said she couldn’t be- 
lieve her ears. “What has all that 
to do with the trouble Joan is in? Hon- 
estly, Gene, I think you’d have a bet- 
ter sense of timing than to bring — ” 

“Wait,” he pleaded. “Hear what 
I have to say. All of what I just said 
leads up to this: If you will marry 

me, Lauren, I can put a stop to this 
blackmail. I carry a lot of weight 
around this past of the country. All 
the man responsible for this would 
have to know is that you are going to 
be my wife and he’d pull into a hole 
as far as the Whitneys are concerned. 
Believe me, that’s the way these things 
work.” 



She looked up at him with stricken 
eyes. “But I don’t love you. Gene.” 
“I think you do,” he said soberly 
“I only bet on sure things, dear, but 
I’ll bet on that. Let me prove it; 
we’ll drive to Nevada and be married 
tonight. Then I’ll be in a position to 
take your troubles on my own shoul- 
ders. I guarantee no one will ever 
know about those photographs.” 
Suddenly she was very tired. She 
could not go on, fearing every mail de- 
livery, afraid to face the people she 
knew because they might have received 
one of those pictures of Joan. The 
thought of what her father would go 
through if one of those things should 
come to his hands made her almost 
physically ill. Perhaps Gene would 
prove to be the wonderful person she 
had at first thought. Actually she had 
nothing against him except that night 
in the car when his hands. . . . 

She smiled wanly. “You do love me, 
don’t you. Gene?” He nodded quick- 
ly and drew her to his feet and into 
his arms. She sighed and put her fore- 
head down on his shoulder in sur- 
render. “Then, I suppose. . . .” 
Her voice faltered, died. Abruptly 
the memory of Avar swept into her 
mind, the feel of his lips on hers tore 
through her like a thrilling kind of 
heat. . . . 

“Say it,” urged Cameron, his voice 
vibrating. “Say you’ll marry me to- 
night. We love each other and you’ll 
never be sorry. It will be the one thing 
the blackmailer never counted on — the 
ace in the hole he never suspected )^u 
had. Tell me you’ll leave with me, 
for Nevada.” 

CUDDENLY she twisted violently 
from his arms, sending him stag- 
gering back. Her eyes were blazing at 
him, her body tense, her hands balled 
into fists. “What — did — you — say?” 
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“Lauren!” he gasped, completely be- 
wildered by the complete change in 
her. “What’s the matter with you? 
Why are you acting — ?” 

“I see it now — ^the whole filthy 
scheme. And to think: you almost got 
away with it! I must have been blind 
— how could I have been so blind!” 

His eyes narrowed. “I think you’d 
better tell me what you’re talking 
about, Lauren.” 

“You bet I’ll tell you! ‘Ace in the 
hole,’ you said. You like that expres- 
sion, don’t you? Anyone in your line 
of business would! Well, I’m going 
to tell you of another time you used 
it — or one very close to it. About a 
week ago, on the telephone. You said 
something then I didn’t understand, 
something like ‘Force me to play my 
ace and you’ll find it has the picture of 
a Queen on it.’ Picture of a Queen!” 
The look on his face was aU she 
needed for confirmation. 

“That means there is no mysterious 
man in this thing, doesn’t it. Gene! 
You wrote that note — ^you took those 
pictures yourself and the negatives you 
talked about are somewhere in this 
room. In some way you drugged Joan 
and took those pictures of her. Either 
you hand them over — all of them — 
this minute or I’m going to the police! ” 
He shrugged — and then he was smil- 
ing, a smile of contempt and a sneering 
kind of mock pity. “Nice going, tutz. 
It seems you’re not quite as stupid as 
I thought — although you did come 
mighty close to being taken in. Being 
married to you would be a legal — and 
much more pleasant — method of get- 
ting money out of you. Now you run 
right along and call the brass button 
boys . . . but don’t expect to find much 
to back up your story with when you 
get back.” 

“Give me those pictures, those neg- 
gatives. Gene.” He could barely hear 



her. “You’re not going to ruin Joan’s 
like and kill my father — I won’t let 
you! Give them to me ! ” 

“Sure, sure,” he said, his soothing 
tone a mockery. “I’ll give them to you 
... for money. A lot of money. Fifty 
thousand dollars — in advance!” 

“I don’t have that kind of money 
and you know it.” 

He seemed not to be listening. “Of 
course, you must understand that’s 
only for the pictures of your baby sis- 
ter.” He turned and went back to his 
desk, opened the center drawer a sec- 
ond time and took out another en- 
velope. “These,” he said, tossing the 
folder on the desk top, “these add up to 
an additional fifty grand.” 

She was staring at the second en- 
velope. “I don’t understand.” 

“Look for yourself. ... Go ahead; 
there’s no charge for looking.” 

She came forward with a kind of 
wooden reluctance, picked up the folder 
and drew back the flap with unsteady 
fingers. Three photographs slid, face 
up, onto the pad. . . . 

“Ohhh. . . .” she leaned weakly 
against the desk and closed her eyes, 
shame and revulsion sweeping through 
her. “Of me! How could you. How 
could you?’ 

“It was a pleasure, my dear. I 
hadn’t realized before that first evening 
you were up here how truly lovely you 
were. Now, of course, you know how 
I managed it. A friendly visit to 
Cameron’s gambling hell, a Micky in 
my lady’s drink timed to hit her while 
chatting in my private office . . . my 
trusty camera equipped with flash 
bulbs. You have no idea how the 
money rolls in!” 

Slowly her head came up and her 
eyes op>ened. He was standing across 
the desk from her, holding one of the 
prints and looking at it, a leer curling 
his lips. 
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And in that moment Lauren Whitney 
lost her last hold on reason. 

With a single swift motion her hand 
shot out and closed about the desk 
set’s letter opener. Back swung the 
brass blade, then down in a savage arc, 
point aimed squarely at the man’s ex- 
posed throat. 

Quick as she was ,Gene Cameron 
was quicker. He jerked aside as the 
blade was falling, snaked out a hand 
and caught her wrist, then twisted 



sharply and the opener dropped from 
her nerveless fingers. 

Sudden rage darkened his face. 
“Just who d’you think you’re trying 
to knife, baby? If that’s the way you 
want it — ” 

WT ITH blinding speed his open hand 
lashed out and struck her full 
across the face. Dazed, half-conscious, 
she stumbled back and crumpled to 
the floor. 
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Even as Lauren Whitney was fall- 
ing, the room’s French doors crashed 
apart with shattering force and a 
broad-shouldered man bounded cat- 
like through the opening. 

Cameron ti^hirled. At sight of the 
blazing eyes and menacing figure loom- 
ing above him, he cried out in sudden 
fear and his hand darted into the still 
op>en desk drawer, reappearing instant- 
ly with a blue steel .38 revolver. 

Already two incredible powerful 



hands were closing about his throat. 
In utter panic he jerked up the gun’s 
barrel and pressed the trigger. 

A single ringing report echoed 
through the room and a black-rimmed 
hole appeared magically in one side 
of the giant man’s suit jacket. Then 
the revolver flew through the air and 
crashed into one of the walls. Camer- 
on’s scream was cut off suddenly and 
his body rose vertically from the floor, 
suspended by those two hands about 
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his neck. 

An expressionless face, cold, implac- 
able as though hewn from granite, 
swam before his bulging eyes. There 
was a pounding in his ears, a blood- 
red mist shutting off his vision. The 
pressure in his chest swelled into ex- 
cruciating agony. He tried to cry out 
for mercy, to plead, to promise — but 
no sound would come from his tor- 
tured throat. . . . 

Lauren Whitney staggered to her 
feet, horror twisting her features. “No, 
Avar! For God’s sake — stop! You’U 
kill him!” 

Her frenzied plea fell on deaf ears. 
She ran to the Cro-Magnard and 
sought to drag those steel-thewed fin- 
gers from the throat of the dying man. 
She might as well have tried to blow 
them loose with her breath. 

It come to her then that the thin 
shell of civilization built during the 
past three months had fallen from this 
man from the past, and he was once 
again an untamed denizen of a savage 
world — a beast-man whose mate had 
been attacked. 

The body in those massive hands 
hung limp and lifeless now, and as 
Lauren Wiitney sank sobbing to the 
floor, Avar lifted it high and brought 
its back down across the deck’s edge, 
breaking the spine like a tiny branch. 

As the crumpled clay that had been 
Gene Cameron slid to the floor, the 
madness faded from Avar’s eyes, re- 
placed by concern for the weeping 
woman. Gently he lifted her into his 
arms and stroked her hair in a com- 
forting gesture. 

“He can not harm you, Lau-ren. He 
is dead.” 

“Darling! My dearest!” she moaned. 
“Why did you do it!” 

Wonder came into his eyes. “He 
was bad. He deserved to die.” 

She motioned for him to free her and 



he set her lightly on her feet. She 
put her hands on his arms and buried 
her face in his chest. “You don’t 
understand, Avar,” she whispered. 
“They’ll call it murder and lock you 
away like an animal. They’ll put you 
in a steel cage with men who are 
criminals and keep you there for years 
and years!” 

“I will not let them do that,” he 
said simply. 

She shook her head angrily, tr3dng 
to clear her thoughts. Cameron, she 
knew, had got exactly what he de- 
served and she wasted no pity for 
him. It was the thought of what would 
happen to the man she loved that was 
twisting her heart. 

Perhaps it was not too late to save 
him. Evidently the shot had gone un- 
noticed, for there was no sign of alarm 
from outside the building. If she and 
Avar could only leave the building un- 
observed. There was always the pos- 
sibility that Cameron might have told 
others she was coming here this night, 
but that was a chance she was forced 
to take. The nature of his business 
with her made it seem imlikely. . . . 

A ND then with stunning force came 
the thought of those slimy photo- 
graphs. Should any of those, or the 
negatives, fall into the hands of the 
police, she and her sister were certain 
to be suspected of a connection with 
Cameron’s murder. Not that either 
of them would be considered as the 
actual killer only a man of super- 

human strength could take a life that 
way. But once they had a glimpse of 
Avar the case would be solved! 

The answer, then, was to find those 
prints and negatives. Gently she 
freed herself from the cave man’s em- 
brace. “We’ve got to get out of here, 
Avar. But first we — I must find some- 
thing that — uh — belongs to me.” 
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“I will help you.” 

The thought of his seeing those pic- 
tures brought a quick flush to her 
cheeks. “No. You listen for the 
sound of someone coming toward this 
room.” 

Averting her eyes from the limp heap 
of flesh behind the desk, she started 
on the desk drawers. Working swift- 
ly and with complete thoroughness, she 
went through them, careful to wipe 
away all fingerprints as she progressed. 
The last of the seven drawers was 
locked and she was unable to find the 
key anywhere in the desk. The thought 
of rifling the dead man’s pockets was 
repugnant. 

“Can you open it, Avar?” 

The Cro-Magnard came over silent- 
ly, placed a hand against the desk’s 
edge and wrapped the fingers of the 
other about the drawer’s metal handle. 
Muscles surged along his arm and ac- 
ross his back, there was a rending 
sound of wood and the drawer’s en- 
tire face came away. 

She knelt and went through its con- 
tents. Papers were all it contained — 
papers covered with figures relating 
to his “take” from the games in the 
next room. She pawed through them 
frantically but there were no negatives, 
no prints. 

She rose to her feet, her face white 
with fear. They had to be here ! Every 
nerve in her body screamed for her 
to quit this place before somebody 
came. For all she could know, a next, 
door neighbor had heard the shot and 
the police were on their way. 

That was something she had to risk. 
Somewhere in this apartment were 
those negatives and she was not going 
to leave without them. A deadly calm 
took hold of her, stilling the trembling 
of her hands and knees and slowing 
her p>ounding heart. 

While Avar stood watching her like 



a graven image, she went over the 
room with minute care. She looked 
under the furniture, behind the cush- 
ions of the chairs and couch, in the 
liquor cabinet — everywhere. She tried 
sounding the walls, she looked behind 
the room’s two pictures, she even ex- 
amined the lining of the window 
drapes. Nothing. Absolutely nothing. 

Then she remembered the bedroom 
Cameron had taken her through that 
first evening. She located the cleverly 
concealed door in the room’s panelling 
at once and went through the opening. 
There was a large chest of drawers 
containing nothing other than under- 
clothing, socks, handkerchiefs and the 
like. Hurriedly she tore the beds apart 
and dumping the mattresses on the 
floor. Nothing. A sliding panel in 
one wall contained a dozen suits, two 
topcoats and a shoe cabinet. No neg- 
atives. A pair of framed prints above 
the bed had nothing behind them but 
the wall. 

Her shoulders drooped in surrender 
and she could feel tears of frustration 
forming in her eyes. She turned and 
went into the tiny bathroom, knowing 
there would be nothing hidden there 
but she must go through it anyway 

When she came, emptyhanded, into 
the bedroom again, she found Avar 
standing in the center of the rom, his 
eyes surveying the wreckage she had 
left. At his unspoken question, she 
shrugged hopelessly. “I can’t find what 
I’m hunting for, Avar. We’d better 
go before some one comes and finds 
us here.” 

“What are you looking for?” 

“Negatives of some pictures.” At 
his blank expression, she shrugged. 
“Squares of a paper-like material you 
can see through.” It was the only 
way she could think of to describe 
them. 
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C HE turned to leave, taking a last 
despairing look at the room’s pan- 
elled walls. Something in one of the 
deep grooves between two of those 
panels glinted in the light. Frowning, 
she went up to the wall at that point 
and peered into the crack. 

A thin metal strip, notched at reg- 
ular intervals, was set in the wood. 
Some sort of hinge, she decided, and 
hope leaped within her. Rapping her 
knuckles lightly against the adjoin- 
ing panel produced a distinctly hollow 
note. 

Almost frantically her fingers tugged 
at the grooves but nothing gave. She 
looked pleadingly at Avar, who was 
watching her intently, his expression 
puzzled. 

“I’m sure this section swings out,” 
she said. “But I can’t seem to move 
it.” 

He ran his hands lightly over the 
polished wood, attempting to insert 
his fingers into the grooves. Failing at 
this, he drew his clenched fist and 
drove it with tremendous force against 
the panel, which parted with a rend- 
ing crash and appeared to dissolve into 
splinters. 

Lauren’s amazed gasp turned to an 
exclamation of joy. With eager fingers 
she drew it out and tried to lift its 
lid. It was locked. 

The key must be in one of the dead 
man’s pockets. Like it or not, she 
must go through them. She was on the 
point of returning to the apartment 
living room when Avar reached out 
and took the strongbox from her hand. 

“Is what you are looking for in 
this?” 

“I don’t know. I must open it first. 
I’ll have to find the key.” 

He closed a hand over the lid and 
gave a single sharp tug. There was a 
brief sound of breaking metal and 
the box opened. 



Her laugh was more nearly a gasp. 
“There goes that manufacturer’s repu- 
tation!” She took the box from his 
hands and dug into the contents. There 
were three envelopes, one of them con- 
taining a thick sheaf of banknotes, the 
others some fifty photograph negatives. 
The latter she held up to the light in 
rapid order, finding them to be poses 
much like those in the pictures Camer- 
on had shown her. Twenty proved to 
be shots of Joan and herself, ten of 
each; the others were of women also, 
none of which she recognized. All were 
equally nauseating. 

So intense was her relief that she 
quite forgot the dead body in the other 
room. Quickly she tucked the two 
envelopes into her bag. “We can go 
now, Avar.” 

They crossed the living room and 
she was reaching for the doorknob 
when a sudden thought struck her. 
“No; we can’t go out the front way. 
Someone might see us. The back stairs 
aren’t much better but we’ll have to 
risk it.” 

Avar followed her back through the 
bedroom and down the flight of car- 
peted steps to the first floor. Lauren 
released the door catch and they 
stepped out into the night. 

The shadow of the building made 
them invisible from the street, even 
should a passerby peer through a break 
in the hedge. Lauren was able to make 
out the top of Joan’s Chevrolet at the 
curb. She said, “I wish I could be 
sure no one will see us leave.” 

“Wait,” said Avar. 

Moving with the easy grace that was 
one of his most striking characteristics 
he crossed a thin section of open 
ground to one of the lot’s three trees. 
With a lithe bound he caught hold of 
one of its lower branches and dis- 
appeared into the foliage above. 

A moment later he was back again. 
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“The street is empty of life. Two auto- 
mobiles are standing well down the 
— square.” 

“Good! We can — ” She stopped 
short as a sudden thought struck her. 
“But we can’t leave together, Avar! 
You came here in my car, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where is it parked?” He looked 
at her blankly. “Parked,” she repeated. 
“Where did you leave it?” 

“On the next street crossing this 
one.” 

CHE paused, planning what to do. 

“All right. Walk with me to my 
car, then go to the one you came in. 
I’ll pull up ahead and you follow me 
on the way back home. Do you under- 
stand?” 

He nodded. Moving at a casual pace 
they crossed the lawn and stepped out 
onto the walk. A quick glance in 
both directions showed no pedestrians, 
although a car was turning into their 
street and heading in their direction. 

Lauren had her keys out of her bag 
and was unlocking the car door. “Get 
in!” she whispered urgently. “I’ll 
drive you to where you left the Buick.” 

They were under way while the ap- 
proaching car was still a block dis- 
tant. Lauren turned at the first in- 
tersection and saw the familiar lines 
of her Buick convertible stationary at 
at the curb. 

She pulled in behind it. “Get in 
and start your motor, Avar. Wait 
until I’m half a block ahead, then 
follow me. Are you. sure you can 
drive all right?” 

“I drove here.” 

She laughed briefly. “So you did! 
Go ahead then. But be careful not 
to break any laws; if a policeman stops 
you and finds you have no driver’s li- 
cense, we are in trouble!” 

When the cave man was behind the 



convertible’s wheel, Lauren started her 
car and pulled away, watching the 
Buick in her rear-view mirror. Al- 
most immediately she put on her 
brakes and motioned for him to stop. 
She left the coupe and went back. 

“Your lights, Avar! Turn on your 
lights. Don’t tell me you drove out 
here without using them.” 

At his blank expression she reached 
through the open window and turned 
the switch and his headlights went on. 
Avar smiled at her. “I do not need 
them. I can see well enough.” 

She shook her head and laughed. 
“When are you going to understand 
you’re not like other people, my dear? 
Their eyes aren’t used to jungle nights; 
you’d be in an accident within the 
first mile. Besides, it is the law. 

Avar shrugged his acceptance of this 
edict and Lauren went back to the 
coupe. A moment later and both cars 
were marked by dwindling tail lights 
as they moved down the street on the 
way to the Whitney estate. 

Half a block back from where the 
Buick had stood, on the opposite side 
of the intersection, another car started 
up and drew away from the curb. Its 
single occupant swung into Selby Ave- 
nue, stopped across the street from 
5412 and stepp>ed out onto the strip of 
parkway between street and sidewalk. 
A second man appeared from behind 
a nearby hedge and strolled over to 
join the first. 

“He just pulled away, Ed. The girl 
dropped him off; he got in the Buick 
and followed her. She had to remind 
him to switch on his lights.” 

Sergeant Edward Korshak rubbed 
his chin thoughtfully. “Okay. Now 
we’ll go in and ask some questions 
about that gunshot we heard.” 

Gilmer’s slow head shake indicated 
his indecision. “I don’t know’s we 
ought to, Ed. We’re away off base.” 
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■“Nothing we can’t explain — if we 
have to. Come on.” 

Side by side they crossed the street 
and turned in at 5412. 

CHAPTER XI 

TT WAS nearly eleven by the time 
the two cars pulled into parking 
spaces in front of the Whitney home. 
They went up the porch steps without 
speaking and Lauren unlocked the 
front door and preceded him into the 
dimly lighted hall. She was shivering 
a little as she slipped out of her white 
coat. 

“Guess everyone’s out,” she ob- 
served. “I think I need a little brandy 
to ward off the jitters I feel coming 
on. There’s usually some in the li- 
brary. Come on.” 

They entered and Lauren turned on 
the lights. At her suggestion Avar set 
fire to the logs in the fireplace and drew 
a pair of easy chairs to face the blaze. 
She came over carrying two bell-shaped 
glasses with a small amount of brandy 
in each and handed one to Avar. 

‘Not that you need it,” she said, 
dropping into one of the chairs, “ — but 
I certainly do.” 

Avar was sniffing at the rim of his 
glass. “'What is it? It has a pleasant 
smell.” 

“A French brandy of some sort. I 
really don’t know much about such 
things, but Father recommends it high- 
ly.” Realization came to her then. 
Don’t tell me you’ve never had a drink, 
Avar!” 

“ ‘Drink?’ ” He stared at her im- 
passively. “Water is to drink.” 

Her laugh was a trifle unsteady. 
“There’s a lot of people around Holly- 
wood who’d argue that point with you! 
Take a sip of it.” 

He put' the glass to his lips and 
drank the inch of liquid in it at a 



gulp. “. . . It is nice,” he said simply. 

“Spoken like a true devotee to the 
grape — or whatever they make it of!” 
She sipped some of her own, feeling 
its warmth and that of the fire steal 
over her. For the first time she began 
to realize what the night’s events added 
up to; up until this moment the neces- 
sity for action in getting away from 
Westwood and back home had occu- 
pied her mind almost completely. 

She went back over the evening, 
seeking to think of some lead the police 
might pick up that would point to her. 
The negatives were in her p>ossession; 
no chance of those tripping her up. 
Everything she and Avar had touched 
were wiped clean of fingerprints: she 
had been very careful of that. Many 
people knew she and Cameron had 
been seeing a lot of each other, but 
certainly there was nothing incrimin- 
ating in that; Gene had known hun- 
dreds of men and women. The way he 
had died would keep the police from 
even considering a woman as the killer. 

And even if by some miraculous 
means the authorities were able to learn 
Avar had slain Cameron — it was in 
self-defense. He had drawn a gun and 
the cave man had killed him. That 
gun was still lying on the floor near 
Cameron’s broken body; surely the 
police could reconstruct what had hap- 
pened. 

The memory of the shot brought a 
new thought to her mind and sJie 
turned her gaze to Avar, who was 
sitting stiffly on the edge of his chair 
and staring into the fire. 

“Cameron shot at you, Avar. Did 
the bullet miss?” 

Avar looked down at the hole in his 
coat. There was no sign of blood, 
although he was aware, now that the 
girl had mentioned the matter, of a 
slight burning sensation along his ribs. 
“A scratch,” he said quietly. 
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“I know about your kind of ‘scratch- 
es’! They’d put most men in the hos- 
pital! Take off your coat and let me 
have a look at tMs one.” 

It turned out to be actually a scratch, 
the bullet having marked the skin along 
his ribs just enough to draw a trickle 
of blood, already coagulated. While 
Avar rebuttoned his shirt and got into 
his jacket again, Lauren dramk the 
rest of hear brandy and lighted a cigar- 
ette. 

She said, “I still don’t understand 
how you happened to show up at 
Gene’s tonight. How did you know I 
was going to be there and how were 
you able to find out I was going to be 
in a spot where I would need a 
rescuer?” 



TLJ E REMINDED her of their con- 
versation thta afternon after she 
had finished talking to Cameron on the 
telephone. “That’s it, then,” she said, 
when he was done. “But how’d you 
find his club? It isn’t listed under his 
name in the {^one book.” 

He smiled faintly. “I have seen Emil 
and Gregg use the telephone. Both 
would look for the information they 
needed in small books which they kept 
near their telephones. I went to your 
room while you were away this after- 
noon and found such a book there. 
In it were Cameron’s address and tele- 
phone number.” 

She was eyeing him narrowly, re- 
membering something. “You didn’t 
happen to look in my closet for the 
book, did you?” 

“I hid in it for a while. Anna came 
in while I was there and I did not 
want her to see me.” 

“And right then’s when you put your 
big feet on one of my best dresses!” 
She laughed with relief. “You’re ut- 
terly unpredictable, Avar — and a lot 
smarter about our way of life than 



I’ve been giving you credit for. . . . 

“In other words, you found out 
w'here Gene was, waited around there 
until I showed up, then climbed up to 
the balcony outside his window and 
did a little eavesdropping. When 
things got rough for me, you came in 
and rescued the fair damsel in dis- 
tress!” 

Her voice sobered abruptly. “You 
made one mistake, though, Avar: the 
hero in these melodramas never ac- 
tually kills the villain; he beats him up 
thoroughly and walks out with the 
heroine. Killing brings in the police 
and offends the censors, who insist a 
killer — ^no matter how justified the 
killing — must be pimished. But you 
haven’t seen our movies or read our 
magazines; you couldn’t know that. . . ” 

She sighed heavily and sat there 
staring at the glowing end of her cigar- 
ette while the minutes ticked by and 
the silence was broken by the snapping 
of flames in the fireplace. 

After a while she looked at the profile 
of her companion as he sat there per- 
fectly relaxed and unmoving. Most 
people fidgeted a great deal while not 
occupied: crossing and recrossing their 
legs, twirling a key chain, tugging at 
their clothing, fiddling with their fin- 
gers. But Avar could sit for hours on 
end, completely at ease but almost as 
immobile as a figure carved from stone. 
It was just another of the hundred 
little ways he differed from modern 
man, she realized — one of the charac- 
teristics that made her love him more 
than anyone else in the world. . . . 

With a sharp gesture of finality she 
tossed her cigarette into the fire and 
rose to her feet. “I’m afraid this is 
something too big for us to handle 
alone, Avar. I’m going to tell the 
whole story to Father and we’ll be 
governed by what he recommends. He’s 
very wealthy and he knows and is 
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friendly with a great many important 
people. If he can get to them before 
the police get to us he may be able to 
hush up the matter. That will have 
to be before any publicity about our 
part in Gene’s death gets into the 
papers, though. 

“One part of the story that mustn’t 
be told to anyone has to do with the 
negatives I took from Gene’s apart- 
ment. I’ll tell Father, and anyone else 
who has to know particulars on what 
happened tonight, that I went to Gene’s 
apartment and that you followed me 
there. He tried to — ^to get rough with 
me; you broke in and came to my 
aid; he drew a gun and in the struggle 
to prevent him from shooting you, you 
killed him. That’s sinmple enough to 
keep us from getting tangled up, no 
matter how many times we have to tell 
it. Will you do it that way, Avar?” 

“Of course.” He sounded untrou- 
bled at the prospect of being ques- 
tioned — actually indifferent. 

“It isn’t going to be easy, darling I 
You don’t know how compeltely cun- 
ning and ruthless they can be.” 

“Kuo is cunning and ruthless too — 
— more so than these men can be.” 

“Kuo? Oh, you mean a lion!” She 
went over to him, her face mirroring 
distress and exasperation, and caught 
his hand, drawing him to his feet to 
face her. “You’ve got to understand, 
Avar, that this isn’t something you can 
solve with your muscles. These are 
policemen; they represent millions of 
people. If you tried to overcome a 
policeman with your hands you could 
do it easily. But it would turn all 
those millions of people against ^ou 
— and not even you, Avar, for all your 
great strength and mighty muscles, 
would be helpless against so many. 
That is something you must never for- 
get.” 



\ S HE watched the play of expres- 
sion across her lovely features and 
listened to the earnestness in her voice, 
the granite-like lines of his angular face 
seemed to soften. No she in all his 
world — or hers — was so beautiful as 
this one, and the strange ache in his 
wrists and the almost painful sensa- 
tion of swelling in his left breast told 
him again what he had first known 
when their lips had met when he slew 
Loka, the panther. 

“You are my she,” he said in his 
own tongue. “The warmest cave shall 
be your home, the flesh of Boad and 
Adzan shall be your food.” 

At her uncomprehending expression 
he smiled his grave smile and the 
golden flames in his yellow-gray eyes 
seemed to deepen. “You belong to 
me now,” he said. “No jungle bloom 
is so lovely as your face, your body is 
like a slender reed on the river bank, 
your eyes are like the skies in the 
dry season.” 

“Why, Avar, h-how, poetic. . . .” 
Her voice faltered, a tremulous smile 
touched her lips — andi then she was 
deep in his powerful arms and his 
mouth was warm and firm against her 
own. . . . 

“Well, pardon us!” drawled a half- 
mocking voice from behind them. 

With a startled gasp Lauren pulled 
away from Avar’s encircling arms and 
whirled around. Standing in the library 
doorway was Joan Whitney, with the 
bulky figure of Perry Siddons looming 
behind her. 

“Oh — hello — I — uh. , . Lauren’s 
floundering tongue gave up and her 
face turned fiery red. 

It was Perry who restored every- 
thing to normal. He lumbered into 
the room and glowered at Avar. “This 
guy beei; annoying you, Lauren? May- 
be a punch on the nose’ll teach him 
his place!” 
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“You big dope!” Joan said wearily. 
“Can’t you tell when a girl had en- 
joyed being kissed? Maybe you’d bet- 
ter punch Lauren, the way it looks to 
me!” 

Lauren had had time enough to re- 
gain her composure. She said, “I hope 
this teaches you to knock before you 
go around opening doors.” 

Joan laughed. “You’d better tell 
Adam to use his handkerchief; lipstick 
looks terrible on him! And — ah — 

were you just practicing or does this 
mean you’ve reserved him as your pri- 
vate property?” 

“When the time comes for an an- 
nouncement, you’ll be the first to know, 
Joan. Now why don’t you and Perry 
run along? I’m waiting for Dad to 
show up — ^unless he came in ahead of 
us. We just got here ourselves.” 

“I wouldn’t know: Perry and I 
haven’t been here since three this after- 
noon.” 

The sound of a motor reached their 
ears from the front of the house. 
Lauren said, “That must be him, now. 
Go ahead, you two. This is going to 
be a private conversation.” 

They went out, Joan reluctantly as 
though she sensed something was 
wrong. Lauren closed the door and 
hurried over to the fire. “I’ve got to 
burn these things quick!” she said, 
opening her purse with trembling fin- 
gers and taking out the two envelopes 
of negatives. “I hope Father doesn’t 
come directly — ” 

Heels clicked on the parquetry in the 
hall and she shoved the folders back 
into her purse. The library door swung 
open and Gregg Whitney came in re- 
moving his hat. He looked faintly siur- 
prised at seeing Lauren and Avar. 

“Hello, you two.” He sounded tired. 
“Emil Thoretsen just drc^ped me off; 
we attended a lecture. You look a 
little upset, Lauren. Anything wrong?” 



She went over and took the hat from 
his hands and kissed him lightly on 
one cheek. “I’m afraid so. Dad,” she 
said equally. “It’s pretty involved, so 
draw up a chair and let me make you 
a drink to hold onto while I tell you 
the story.” 

He eyed her sharply but remained 
silent. He drew another chair up be- 
side the two already facing the fire 
and sat down. “As long as you volun- 
teered, make it brandy and soda. . . . 
Sit down, Adam. How’s your arm 
feeling?” 

“It does not pain me.” 

“Good. Doc says you’ve the most 
amazing recuperative power he’s 
ever. . . .” 

TIT E STOPPED there, his sharp eyes 
centered on the cave man’s coat, 
his lean face set in startled lines. 
“That hole in your coat — ^there are 
powder burns around — ” 

“It’s a bullet hole. Dad,” interrupted 
Lauren, her voice curiously flat. She 
put a tall glass in his hand and sat 
down in the chair between the two 
men. “That ties in with the story I’m 
going to tell you,” 

He said, “Adam’s in trouble.” It 
was not a question. 

“In a way. But I was the cause 
of it.” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“He killed a man.” 

Gregg Whitney closed his eyes and 
his breath rustled in his nostrils. “Tell 
me about it.” 

Speaking in short, rapid sentences, 
Lauren Whitney recounted the night’s 
events, omitting only her reason for 
going to Gene Cameron’s office and 
what had led to the fight she had had 
with the gambler. When she was 
finished, her father, leaned back in his 
chair and took a look gulping a drink 
of his brandy and soda. 
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He said, “I should have put my foot 
down a long time ago, I suppose. But 
what’s done is done. There’s an ex- 
cellent chance you and Adam will never 
be drawn into any investigation. But 
of course we can’t afford to risk it at 
all. I’d better get busy on the phone 
and see what kind of deal — ” 

The doorbell rang, and father and 
daughter started nervously. Whitney 
said grimly, “See what I mean? If 
we don’t bring this thing out in the 
open, every time the phone rings or 
somebody comes to the dor we’ll die a 
hundred deaths.” 

The bell rang again, sounding im- 
patient in the stillness. Whitney said, 
“I’ll get it,” put his glass on an end 
table and went into the hall. 

Voices, too low pitched for Lauren 
to make out the words, reached into 
the library. But she gasped a little 
as Avar rose swiftly to his feet and 
faced the doorway, his giant body 
crouching slightly, a low growl rum- 
bling deep within his throat. 

“What is it, Avar?” she said sharply. 

He seemed not to have heard her. 
His head swung from side to side in 
a gesture indescribably menacing, like 
a lion preparing to charge. She left 
her chair and went swiftly to him, plac- 
ing a hand on one of his arms. Be- 
neath the material of his coat she could 
feel taut muscles like steel rods. 

“Please, Avar,” she whispered, 
“don’t do anything we’ll all be sorry 
for.” 

Footsteps echoed in the hall, then 
Gregg Whitney entered the library, two 
men close behind him. At sight of the 
latter Lauren’s heart sank like a plum- 
meting stone. They were the same two 
police officers who had come to ques- 
tion Avar over a month before. 

“Sergeant Korshak and Officer Gil- 
mer,” Whitney said, his voice pitched 
a shade higher than usual. “It seems 



they want to ask you and Mr. New- 
stone some questions, Lauren.” 

Only Korshak came all the way into 
the room. Gilmer remained in the shad- 
ows near the door, his squat fingers 
seeming to bulk arlger than usual. His 
hands hung at his sides and in one of 
them something glittered in the un- 
steady light from the fireplace. 

Korshak said, “Let’s sit down, if you 
don’t mind. This may take a little 
time.” His narrow face seemed sharper 
than ever, his thin lips bore the ghost 
of a smile that might have been trium- 
phant, and there was a glint to his 
usually lusterless black eyes. 

With Lauren, Gregg Whitney and 
Avar back in their chairs, the sergeant 
swung the one offered him around until 
he was facing the others, his back to 
the fire so that its light would reveal 
their expressions and leave his shad- 
owed. His movements were slow and 
deliberate; he was enjoying this. He 
said, “Do you mind if I smoke?” to no 
one in particular. 

Whitney said, “Go right ahead,” 
without any warmth in his tone. 

Korshak took his time getting a cig- 
arette burning. Let them stew a little, 
let them worry over what they were 
going to say. This was going to be one 
of the highlights in his career and he 
was savoring every moment of it. 

rj E LET smoke seep from his nos- 
trils and tossed the match into the 
fireplace. He said crisply, “There’s a 
matter I think you can throw a little 
light on. You don’t have to answer any 
questions, of course, but I’d appreciate 
your co-operation.” 

“Anything within reason, naturally,” 
Whitney said quietly. 

“Thanks . . . Miss WTiitney, have 
you been home all evening?” 

Her eyes met his calmly. “I’d like 
to know what you’re getting at Ser- 
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geant Korshak. If I’m going to do any 
co-operating it’ll have to work two 
ways.” 

“That seems reasonable enough,” 
Korshak agreed pleasantly. His eyes 
shifted to Gregg Whitney. “You told 
me while we were in the h^l, Mr. Whit- 
ney, that you’d just returned home a 
few minutes before I arrived. Mind 
telling me where you were?” 

“Not at all. I attended a lecture at 
the University of Southern California 
with Professor Emil Thoretsen.” 

“Um. Did you drive there and 
back?” 

“I didn’t; no. Professor Thoretsen 
picked me up in his car around 7:45 
and brought me home no more than 
ten minutes ago.” 

Korshak crossed his legs and leaned 
back. “I believe you have another 
daughter, Mr. Whitney. Is she home 
now?” 

“I really don’t know. I can find out, 
if you ” 

Lauren said steadily, “She and Perry 
came in just ahead of you. They went 
to the Bennett’s early this afternoon. 
Joan told me earlier they were going 
to have dinner there.” 

“Did they drive?” Korshak asked. 

“I suppose so. I wasn’t here when 
they left. Perry’s roadster wasn’t in 
the driveway then, so I suppose they 
used it. Is all this important?” 

Korshak looked at her levelly. “It 
could be. Sometimes I take the long 
way around. Miss Whitney, but the 
scenery makes it worth while . . . You 
say you weren’t at home when your 
sister left. Mind telling me where you 
were?” 

“Certainly not. Father and I were 
in Santa Monica all afternoon, at the 
home of a relative. Would you like her 
name and address?” 

He ignored the edge to her voice. 
“That won’t be necessary. Miss. I’m 



prepared to believe what you tell me. 
I’ve been in this business long enough 
to know who will and who won’t tell 
me the truth.” 

“Thank you.” Her tone added: “ — 
for nothing I” 

Korshak leaned forward and depos- 
ited ash from his cigarette into a 
chrome ashstand. He did it slowly, lin- 
geringly; he was enjoying himself. 
“You said. Miss ’Whitney, that you 
were in Santa Monica ‘all afternoon.’ 
You came home after that?” 

“Yes.” 

“In whose car.” 

“In our own car.” 

“What kind of car?” 

She frowned, puzzled by what lay 
behind the question. “ . . . A Packard 
sedan. This year’s model. Would you 
like the license number?” 

The biting sarcasm in the last re- 
mark failed to dent his imperturbabil- 
ity. “What time did you get home 
from Santa Monica?” 

“Around seven o’clock.” 

“Did you go out again?” 

Lauren’s lips tightened into a 
straight line. “I think this has gone far 
enough, Sergeant. At least until you 
give us some idea where all this is lead- 
ing.” 

p^IS SMILE had no humor in it. 

“There are two cars parked out- 
side your front door. One is a Buick 
convertible, the other a gray Chewy 
coupe. Both engines are still warm. 
Were you out in one of them tonight?” 
“ . . . Yes.” 

“I see. Which car were you driving?” 
“The Chevrolet.” 

“Why?” 

She wet her lips, then silently 
scolded herself for showing even that 
amount of emotion. “Why not. Ser- 
geant?” 

He said heavily, “The registration on 
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the Chewy’s steering wheel shows it 
belongs to your sister. The one on the 
Buick says that one’s yours. How come 
you didn’t use your own car?” 

Her blue eyes snapped at him. “Am 
I charged with stealing my sister’s car, 
Sergeant Korshak?” 

His tone sharpened abruptly. “Let’s 
stick to the subject. Did you use the 
Chewy because your own car was in 
some one else’s possession?” 

“. . . Perhaps. If so, it was with my 
permission.” 

“Who was using it, Miss Whitney?” 
Her jaw set. “No. If you want any 
further information from me. Sergeant, 
you’ll have to give some first. What’s 
behind this official call? It is official, I 
suppose.” 

“You bet it’s official. Miss Whitney. 
Anti when the time comes for me to 
give information, you’ll get it. Now this 
may be something you cap clear up 
here and now. If you want to go along 
with me, well and good; if not we’ll go 
down to the Wilcox Avenue station and 
do it right. It’s strictly up to you.” 
“You’re not scaring me a bit. Ser- 
geant.” 

“Well now. Miss Whitney, I don’t 
waste time scaring people.” The draw- 
ling way he said it was so unlike his 
previous crisp manner of speech that 
she was startled. And then it came to 
her: he was playing this scene out at 
length for the sadistic feeling of satis- 
faction it was giving him. He knew the 
answers to most of the questions even 
before he asked them. She noticed now 
that not once since he had taken the 
chair facing them had he so much as 
glanced at the immobile figure of Avar. 
She recalled how the Cro-Magnon man 
had thrown this police officer through 
a window that day over a month ago 
and how her father had balked his ef- 
forts to have Avar taken to the station. 
Hatred was behind this calm, polite 



interview; hatred for the cave man and 
for her father. 

How much did he know? She was 
thinking quickly now, looking ahead, 
mapping a campaign. In case it came 
to where a charge of murder was placed 
against Avar — and — her! — an attorney 
would want to know just how much the 
police and the District Attorney knew. 
Perhaps this was her chance to find 
out. Korshak, in his desire to torture 
his prey, might end up telling every- 
thing he knew . . . 

She said, “I’ve nothing to hide. Ser- 
geant. You wanted to know who I 
loaned the Buick to? I loaned it to Mr. 
Newstone, here. I believe you met him 
a few weeks ago.” 

The muscles in Korshak’s lower jaw 
twitched slightly but nothing showed 
in his expression. He did not turn his 
eyes to the young giant seated a few 
feet from him. “Uh-hunh. We met. 
Where’d he take the Buick?” 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Newstone 
that?” 

“Don’t you know where he went?” 

“I doubt if I have the right to speak 
for him. Sergeant Korshak,” she said 
sweetly. 

Very slowly the police officer turned 
his head and met the blazing eyes of 
the rock-faced cave man. “You under- 
stand English, Mr. Newstone?” The 
words came from between set teeth. 

“Yes.” The single word rang in the 
silence like the note of a muted bell. 

“Picked it up pretty fast, didn’t 
you?” 

\ VAR did not reply. There was a 
sort of contemptuous indifference 
in his steady gaze: a lion regarding a 
jackal. 

Twin spots of color burned in Kor- 
shak’s cheeks. “Okay. What time was 
it when you borrowed this young lady’s 
car?” 
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“Ota was deep in the sky.” 

“Hunh? What kind of double talk 
is that?” 

“He means,” Whitney said quietly, 
“that it was along toward sundown.” 
“Oh. Indian talk, hunh? You can do 
better than that, mister. What time was 
it on the clock?” 

Avar shrugged and said nothing. 
“Where did you go?” 

In the silence that followed. Officer 
Gilmer, near the library door, shifted 
his feet and cleared his throat. 

Whitney .said coldly, “You’re drag- 
ging this thing out beyond the limits 
of patience. Sergeant. Specifically what 
are you getting at?” 

Korshak’s jaw hardened. “Murder, 
Mr. WTiitney!” 

“. . . Oh? Whose murder?” 

“A man named Gene Cameron — a 
two-bit blackmailer and gambler.” 

“I see. Are you intimating that my 
daughter and my guest are involved in 
his death?” 

“ ‘Intimating’ isn’t strong enough, 
Mr. Whitney. I’m saying they’re re- 
sponsible for it I” 

As a bombshell it was pretty much 
of a dud. Lauren’s gasp was almost 
inaudible, while neither Whitney nor 
Avar so much as blinked. Whitney 
said: “That’s a pretty serious charge. 
Sergeant. I trust you’re prepared to 
back it up.” 

“I’ll leave that to you. Both your 
daughter and Newstone were seen en- 
tering Cameron’s place in Westwood. 
The time of death has been set as being 
between nine and ten-thirty this eve- 
ning. Your daughter entered the front 
door at nine-eighteen. Cameron himself 
let her in. Newstone entered through 
a second floor window at 10:02. At 
10:26 both Miss Whitney and New- 
stone left by a side entrance, taking 
great care to keep from being observed. 
Both entered a gray Chevrolet coupe. 
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license number 333V610, and Miss 
Whitney drove to Senaca Street, a 
block away, where Newstone left the 
coupe and entered a gray-blue Buick 
convertible, license number 9A742. He 
drove several yards when Miss Whit- 
ney stopped him and told him he had 
forgotten to turn on his headlights. The 
two cars then drove away — and are 
now parked outside your door. You 
have heard these two people admit 
they were using those cars this eve- 
ning.” 

He paused to take a deep drag on his 
cigarette before tossing it into the fire- 
place. No one said anjdhing. Lauren 
and her father were staring fixedly at 
Korshak, while Avar, apparently bored 
by the lengthy conversation, seemed 
half asleep. 

Whitney said, “You seem to have all 
this down to a fine point. Sergeant. I’m 
a little surprised that your picture is 
so complete. It sounds as though a 
trained observer had been holding a 
stop watch on the alleged movements 
of my daughter and Mr. Newstone.” 

Korshak permitted himself a grim 
smile. “That’s exactly what it adds up 
to, Mr. Whitney! Luck enters into it, 
of course; we don’t often have a case 
all nicely wrapped up and laid in our 
laps. But I’m not going into that right 
now; it’ll all come out at the trial . . . 

“Here’s where I’d like to talk about 
the killing. When Officer Gilmer and I 
entered Cameron’s place, we found him 
dead in his apartment on the second 
floor. He wasn’t pretty to see! His back 
was broken, there were marks of fin- 
gers so deep in his throat that the skin 
was broken. His head had been bat- 
tered in with a desk lamp standard 
until there was hardly any face left. 
It was ” 

“That’s a lie!” Lauren was on her 
feet, trembling with indignation. “The 
only mark on him was where Avar — ” 
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She stopped suddenly, realizing what 
her words were doing. 

“Go on, Miss Whitney,” Korshak 
urged mockingly. 

“I don’t think so,” Whitney cut in 
decisively. “I suppose you’re deter- 
mined to make an arrest. Sergeant?” 
“Two arrests,” Korshak corrected 
blandly. 

Y^HITNEY bit his lip. 'That’s up 
to you, of course.” His eyes 
swimg to Lauren and he smiled encour- 
agingly. “Don’t worry, Princess. I’ll 
start things moving before you reach 
police headquarters. We’ll have both of 
you out of there in no time.” 

Korshak was smiling almost openly 
— a smile of complete triumph and sat- 
isfaction. “I wouldn’t bet on that, Mr. 
Whitney. You put the fix in once and 
got away with it. This time it’s murder 
and not even you can fix thatl” 
Lauren, her face very pale, stepped 
between Korshak and her father. “It 
was not murder I It was self-defense! 
Gene Cameron was trying to man- 
handle me and Avar — Mr. Newstone 

came to my aid. Gene ” 

“Lauren I Stop it!” Whitney’s voice 
was hoarse. “Don’t tell him a thing; 
this isn’t the time for it.” 

“I won’t stop it I” she cried wildly. 
“Avar wias trying to help me. When he 
came to my — my rescue Cameron drew 
a gun and shot him. Look at the coat 
he’s wearing 1 Go ahead, look at it — 
all of you! You’ll find a bullet hole in 
it and a wound in his side. In trying 
to get the gun away from Gene, Avar 
killed him in self-defense!” 

Korshak was shaking his head. “It’s 
a' nice try. Miss Whitney, but it won’t 
do. When a man is trying to take a gun 
away from an enemy he doesn’t choke 
him to death, break his back, and 
pound his face to pulp with a chair. 
Believe me; I know.” 



“He didn’t hit him with a chair! ” she 
cried hysterically. “He didn’t hit him 
with anything! You’re lying and you 
know it! Why do you tell such horrible 
lies!” 

Aroused by the angry sobs tearing 
from the girl’s throat, Avar came lithe- 
ly to his feet and started slowly toward 
the sergeant, his arms half raised, his 
purpose plain to see in his expression. 

Korshak fell back a step, his hand 
slipping beneath the left lapel of his 
dark blue coat. “Keep your pet un- 
der control, Whitney,” he warned, “or 
I’ll plug him where he stands! ” 

Whitney was standing now. He 
pushed in front of Avar, seizing him 
by the arms. “No, Avar.” He spoke 
quietly, a soothing note in his voice. 
“That will only make matters worse.” 
The cave man stopped his advance 
reluctantly and Korshak’s hand came 
from under his coat, empty. “That’s 
better,” he said. “I’m sorry. Miss Whit- 
ney, but I’ll have to take you and Mr. 
Newstone in. Would you like to get 
some things together?” 

The words, by themselves, sounded 
friendly, even solicitous. But there was 
an undertone of self-satisfaction which 
the girl was quick to recognize. Her 
head came up proudly and her lips 
twisted into an open sneer. 

“So this is your revenge, Sergeant 
Korshak — this is your way at hitting 
back at Avar for throwing you through 
that window, and at my father for 
keeping him out of your hands that 
day. You’ve been waiting for a chance 
to get him! 

“And when you saw him drive away 
this afternoon alone, you followed him. 
That’s how you are able to give the 
time we arrived and left Gene’s club. 
You waited outside while we were in 
there — you waited until we left before 
you went in to learn what had hap- 
pened. It was you who beat Gene’s 
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dead body with a lamp — if he was 
beaten 1 What about the gun on the 
floor? I suppose you didn’t find a gun 
lying near Gene’s body.” 

The glitter in Korshak’s eyes was 
stronger now and his nostrils were flar- 
ing under the lash of her words. He 
said, “This isn’t going to earn you any- 
thing but more trouble, Miss Whitney. 
Police don’t do things like you’re sug- 
gesting.” 

“What about that gun?” 

“When the time comes for — ” 
"What about that gun?” 

JLT E PURSED his lips and shook his 
^ head slowly from side to side. 
“There wasn’t any gun in that apart- 
ment, Miss Whitney.” 

“That proves it! ” Her voice rang out 
with a kind of savage satisfaction. 
“This is what you call a ‘frame’, isn’t 
it. Sergeant? You think you’ve got us 
where you want us, don’t you? You 
think you’re going to put Avar in the 
gas chamber, eh? Well, let me tell you 
some ” 

“That’s all you’re going to tell me, 
sister!” Korshak’s lower jaw came out 
like the prow of a ship. “I suppose I’m 
the guy who wrecked Cameron’s apart- 
ment hunting for something, too? I 
suppose I’m the guy who cracked a 
wall panel in his bedroom and tore the 
top of a metal box with my hands?” 
Her stricken expression was all he 
needed. Whitney was staring round- 
eyed at his daughter and d^p down in 
them was a flicker of doubt. 

"That’s what’s going to bust your 
‘self-defense’ story apart, lady!” Kor- 
shak went on, his caution ripped apart 
by his anger. “You and your he-man 
boy friend went there to get something. 
You had him kill Cameron when he 
wouldn’t turn over what you were 
after. Then you turned the place up- 
side down looking for it. What was it 



you were after. Miss Whitney — love 
letters?” 

She opened her mouth to speak, to 
deny the accusation . . . but the words 
wouldn’t come. 

“Maybe you found ’em, hunh?” 
Korshak said, hammering at her, 
“Maybe you didn’t have a chance to 
get rid of them. You say you came 
home just a few minutes ahead of your 
father. Maybe those letters are still in 
your bag — the one right there on that 
desk!” 

Instinctively she turned to get it. 
But Korshak, moving with surprising 
speed, was ahead of her. He backed 
away from her frantically clutching 
hands, his fingers fumbling at the clasp. 

It was then that Avar acted. 

A single giant stride brought him 
beside the policeman, his bronzed hand 
shot out and tore the white leather bag 
from Korshak’s futile grasp. 

The sergeant, his small white teeth 
exposed in a snarl of complete hatred, 
backed away, his shifting eyes catch- 
ing a glimpse of Gilmer moving up and 
seeking to line the sights of his gun on 
the cave man. 

“Okay, brother!” Korshak grunted. 
“You asked for it!” His right shoulder 
dipped suddenly as his hand darted for 
the gun under his coat. 

But the brain and muscles that so 
often had outwitted and outmatched 
such crafty and fearsome jungle den- 
izens as Kuo, the lion, and Loka, the 
panther, were not to be so easily over- 
come. With a single lithe movement 
Avar was up>on the sergeant. His free 
hand knock^ the gun flying even as it 
appeared, then darted down and closed 
in the folds of the man’s coat. With a 
single sweeping motion he lifted Kor- 
shak completely from the floor and 
hurled him headlong into Gilmer. 

There was the dull thud of body 
against body and the two men went 
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down in a tangle of arms and legs. In 
that same instant Avar wheeled, Lau- 
ren’s bag stiU clutched in one hand, 
and raced toward the library’s French 
windows. 

“Avar I” 

The Cro-Magnaxd paused in mid- 
stride and half turned in the direction 
of the cry. Lauren Whitney ran to him 
and threw herself into his arms. 

“Don’t go without me, dearest!” she 
panted. “Take me, with you I” 

She could feel the tenseness go out 
of his arms, and he smiled into her 
eyes. It was a smile tinged with sadness 
and regret. 

“No, Lau-ren. Your world hates and 
fears me — and hates you because of 
me. That is why I must go alone.” 

He put her gently aside and turned 
back to the windows. 

Tears rolled from the eyes of the 
stricken girl. “But where will you go? 
What can you do?” 

He looked back over his shoulder at 
her, and his smile was xmdimmed. 

“Who knows?” he said, and then he 
was gone into the blackness outside, 
just as a gun barked from somewhere 
behind Lauren. 

CHAPTER XII 

\ S AVAR, warrior of the tribe of 
Kosad, felt the firm earth beneath 
his feet, the thin veneer of civilization 
that so carefully had been molded to 
his unresisting body during the pre- 
vious month dropped from his shoul- 
ders. 

No longer was he bound to observe 
the stupid and incwnprehensible cus- 
toms of a strange race. He was free to 
do as he pleased; and although the 
hands of an entire world were turned 
against him, he was accustomed to 
facing heavy odds and the prospect left 
him indifferent. 



Despite the heavy darkness, his eyes, 
veterans of countless jungle nights, in- 
stantly caught the outlines of a row of 
thick bushes to his left and he dived 
behind them a second ahead of Kor- 
shak’s appearance at the open window. 

Avar lay there watching him, no- 
ticing the gun in his hand. Despite his 
contempt for the people of this world, 
he had the greatest respect for many 
of the strange things they possessed. 
Guns were among them; Emil had 
taught him how to shoot during those 
three weeks in the hills, and he knew 
the power for death they carried. He 
wished he could have taken a gun with 
him. 

For a full minute Korshak remained 
in the opening less than twenty feet 
froih where Avar lay. He peered this 
way and that into the darkness, but his 
eyes were not the eyes of Avar, and 
so at last he turned back into the room. 

The instant he had disappeared, 
Avar rose to his feet and ran lightly 
away from the house. After a few yards 
the stables loomed ahead of him; these 
he skirted cautiously, aware that Luke 
might be with the horses, then plimged 
on into the night. 

A little while later he was passing 
the row of poplars marking the eastern 
boundry of the Whitney estate. The 
ground dropped almost vertically here 
Needle Canyon. 

into the deep narrow valley called 

For a few moments he stood there 
on the lip of the valley, debating his 
next move. Instinct urged flight into 
the hills, as far as possible from mod- 
ern man and his works. But his native 
cunning and the knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the people of this world gave 
him pause. Men like Korshak would 
expect him to flee into open coimtry 
and attempt to put as much distance 
between him and his pursuers as pos- 
sible. The entire countryside for miles 
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around would be alerted; farmers 
would be cautioned to shoot him down 
on sight; bands of armed men would 
roam the hills and prairies in search 
of him. 

Not that they would find him. He 
had little doubt but that he could out- 
wit an enemy whose nose was hardly 
more than an ornament, whose eyes 
were barely worthy of the name, and 
whose ears were attuned only to violent 
noises. Avar would be able to filter 
through the lines of his hunters with 
ease. 

But that would mean he must for- 
ever be on the run, and eventually they 
would get him, Were any of them able 
to catch sight of him away from cover, 
their guns, like great long arms, would 
reach out to pull him down. Every 
foray against some outlying farmhouse 
in search of food would mean the risk 
of a bullet in his back. 

He thought of the things Emil had 
taught him about the humans of this 
world. And as he went over the odds 
and ends of information his active 
mind had retained, the certainty came 
that his best means of shaking off pur- 
suit would be to lose himself among 
those humans, to go where they were 
in large numbers, to become one man 
among thousands. Certainly he was not 
so different physically that it could not 
succeed. 

The sheer foolhardiness of such a 
plan intrigued him and made that its 
chief virtue. Yes, he would go down 
among those men of today, he would 
become one of the hunters instead of 
the hunted! 

r? ELOW him, to the south, was a 
vast carpet of twinkling lights 
spread as far as eye could see. Those 
millions of glowing embers marked the 
dwelling places of many people — a 
great sea of humanity into which he 



could submerge himself and find safety. 

A slight smile touched his strong 
lips as he turned and began to work his 
way south down the hillside toward 
Hollywood. 

“Can’t see him. Hank.” Korshak 
came away from the window and went 
to the phone on the desk, completely 
ignoring Gregg Whitney and his daugh- 
ter. One side of his coat was ripped 
almost to the sleeve and the knot of 
his blue-fingered gray necktie had slid 
into the vicinity of his right ear. While 
he was dialing, Gilmer lumbered heav- 
ily up to the desk, gun in hand, and 
stood there glaring at the Whitneys. 

“WTho is this?” Korshak said into 
the mouthpiece “. . . This is Korshak, 
Steve. I foimd out who knocked off 
that Cameron guy in Westwood, but 
he made a break for it and got away 
into the hills. I’ll give you his name 
and description, then you better tip 
off the Highway Patrol and the Sheriff. 
. . . Oh, sure. Needle Canyon. Tell ’em 
whole vicinity. If my guess means any- 
they better throw a cordon around the 
thing he headed north the minute he 
broke away. The more unsettled the 
country the better for a guy like him. 
. . . Yeah, I know quite a bit about the 
guy. Had my eye on him more’n a 
month now because of another matter. 

, . . Name’s Adam, or Avar, Newstone. 
. . . A-V-A-R. . . . Like two words: New 
and Stone. . . . Yeah; that’s right. . . . 
Well, he’s a good six-feet four, around 
two-twenty I’d say, built like a cross 
between one of those Greek gods and 
Man Mountain Dean. Muscles like you 
never saw in your life. Tell the boys 
they better shoot on sight or he’ll make 
hash out of ’em with his bare hands, 
and I’m not foolin’! . . . Not when 
he got away but he might pick up a 
gun someplace. . . . Black hair, kind 
of yellow-gray eyes with a fire in each 
of them, good-looking in the face but 
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kind of wide across the cheek bones, 
shoulders a mile widie. Wearing a 
lightweight gray two-piece suit, light 
blue sport shirt open at the throat and 
no tie, black socks with a white clock 
and a pair of black loafers; no hat. 
. . . Yeah, sure he’s on foot. ... No 
doubt about it, Steve; he’s the guy who 
killed Cameron. Broke his back and 
choked him and beat his head in with 
a lamp base. He’s dynamite, I tell 
youl . . . This phone? Hillside 6- 
69974. 3815 Needle Canyon Drive. 
Gregg Whitney. . . . Okay. . . . Yeah. 

. . . Yeah. . . . Okay, Steve.” 

He put back the receiver, flexed the 
fingers of his right hand a time or 
two, then looked up at Gregg Whit- 
ney. “Looks as if I’m going to have 
to stick around a while, Mr. Whitney. 
There’ll be some phone calls I’ll have 
to take and some officers up here pretty 
soon to look for your guest. That all 
right with you?” 

“It appears I have little choice,” 
Whitney said grimly. “I do think that 
‘shoot on sight’ order of yours was 
imcalled for and I intend to say so 
to the right people.” 

Korshak’s lip curled. “Go as far 
as you like, mister! You heard how 
he killed Cameron; you saw what he 
did to Gilmer and me. I’ll back any- 
thing you can say with that — and not 
a police commissioner in the State 
would fail to back me up.” 

A voice behind them said, “What’s 
happening? Did I hear a shot, Mr. 
Whitney?” 

It was Perry Siddons, wearing a 
light cotton robe over blue and white 
pajamas. He came into the room, 
blinked at the disheveled attire of the 
two policemen and at Lauren’s stricken 
expression. 

Lauren said brokenly, “They’re after 
Avar, Perry.” 

He frowned at the circle of faces. 



“What for?” 

“He — ^he defended me against a 
man . . . and killed him. They’re try- 
ing to claim it was m-murder!” Her 
chin began to tremble uncontrollably. 
“They’re going to kill him. Perry — 
shoot him down in cold blood!” 

Suddenly she whirled and put her 
head down against her father’s chest 
and began to cry in great tearing sobs 
that shook her entire body. 

■\^HITNEY p>atted her shoulder 
clumsily. ‘Don’t, Princess. They’ll 
never get close enough to kill him; you 
know that. He’s a better and smarter 
man than all the policemen in Los An- 
geles County!” 

Korshak gnmted with grim amuse- 
ment. “I’ve heard a lot of people make 
cracks like that in my time, Mr. Whit- 
ney. Those that didn’t end up be- 
hind bars are propping up tomb- 
stones!” 

Whitney glared at him. “When I 
want a remark from you. Sergeant, I’ll 
ask for it! You’re legal rights go just 
so far; don’t overstep them!” 

The color heightened in Korshak’s 
cheeks but he said nothing. Gilmer 
cleared his throat and sidled up to 
his partner. “Whadda we do now, 
Ed?” 

“Not much we can do until some of 
the boys show up. Unless you’d like 
to go out looking for him!” 

“The moose?” Alarm flooded his 
round heavy face. “Not without I got 
ten guys with guns with me!” 

The telephone shrilled and Korshak 
scooped up the receiver. “Hello. . . . 
Yeah, yeah. . . . Nice going, Steve. Say 
it might be a good idea to phone a lot 
of the residents around here and tip 
’em off on what. . . . Good! . . . Okav, 
fella.” 

There was a thin-lipped, crooked 
smile creasing his cheeks as he replaced 
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the instrument. When he spoke he ap- 
peared to be addressing Gilmer, but 
the others in the room knew he was 
speaking for their benefit. 

“It won’t be long now, Hank! The 
Highway boys have been tipped off 
and are already covering the entire dis- 
trict . . . and six carloads of our boys 
are on their way here right now!” 

A line of gnarled eucalyptus trees 
marked the northern edge of a paved, 
two-lane road and Avar crouched un- 
der the drooping branches of one of 
them, his eyes and ears seeking the 
sound of an approaching car. But the 
only soimds to reach him were the 
skirl of tree frogs and the distant cry 
of a coyote, the first he had ever heard. 

As he knelt there he realized he was 
still clutching Lauren’s purse. He 
cleared a small circle of ground, opened 
the bag and dump>ed out its contents. 

The two envelopes of negatives went 
into the side p>ocket of his jacket, to 
be destroyed at a more convenient time. 
A thin sheaf of currency, held to- 
gether by a gold plated clip caught his 
eye and he put it, together with the 
money he had taken from Lauren’s 
room earlier that day, into his wallet. 
Money was the most important thing in 
this world, he had learned; without 
it his chances of escape were materi- 
ally lessened. 

The rest of the heap was the usual 
hodge-podge found in any woman’s 
bag. An unopened p>ackage of cigar- 
ettes and a tiny gold lighter went into 
his pocket. A cigarette between the 
lips would help to make him indis- 
tinguishable from the men of this 
world; another member of a number- 
less fraternity. What better way of 
achieving anonjmiity than by taking 
on all the visible attributes of the peo- 
ple around him? 

The purse and the remainder of its 
contents he left on the ground and, 



the stretch of roadway was deserted, 
he came into the open, trotted across 
|thd ribbon of asphalt and on into 
the rolling hills beyond. 

As he drew nearer the northern out- 
skirts of Holl5nvood he was forced 
more and more often to take the cir- 
cuitous route to avoid the increasing 
number of homes covering the lower 
slopes of the hills. The land now was 
divided by streets, and the blocks con- 
tained fewer empty lots. 

Finally he was forced to follow one 
of the streets continuously. It led 
apparently straight into Hollywood, 
the heart of which appeared to be no 
more than half a mile ahead of him. 
Houses lined both sides of the street, 
their white stucco walls and tile roofs 
gleaming among shadows from the 
trees. 

Cars passed him occasionally, mov- 
ing in either direction, and twice he 
passed pedestrians who seemed to 
make a point of not looking at him. 
A few times he caught the sounds of 
laughter, of music, of gay voices 
through open windows along the way. 

TIT E REACHED Hollywood Boule- 
vard, the district’s principal thor- 
oughfare, and stood at the intersection 
for a moment, blinking in the glare of 
neons. An illuminated clock dial in 
a jewelry store window told him it 
lacked only a few minutes of being 
midnight. A movie theater half . a 
block down the boulevard had just 
finished the feature and the audience 
was spilling out into the sidewalk. 

Avar turned right, then, and saun- 
tered slowly along the wide, lighted 
street. He allowed his shoulders to 
droop slightly and his step to drag, 
seeking to take on a protective color- 
ing by aping the gait and posture of 
the average man of this world. 

But no amount of camouflage could 
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adequately conceal the nobility of car- 
riage and the arresting handsomeness 
of his face and figure. Three differ- 
ent young women, two of them with 
escorts, stared at him in open admira- 
tion as he went by; while the third 
went deliberately out of her way to 
get in front of him. As he stepped 
aside to avoid running head on into 
her, she smiled frankly up at him, 
inviting a verbal lead. Avar passed 
her by as though she did not exist. 

Two blocks further on he caught 
sight of a blinking sign on the roof of 
a four-story white building across the 
street — a sign that spelled out the 
word: HOTEL. He stopped ab- 
ruptly. Emil had told him about hotels. 
People without homes could sleep in 
them in exchange for pieces of money. 
There were usually public places in 
them where a man could get food, also 
in exchange for pieces of money. While 
he could, if necessary, go several sixns 
without food and many hours with- 
out sleep he knew the wisdom of get- 
ting both when the chance presented 
itself. Tonight those hunting him 
would be beating the hills. While they 
were doing that, he would eat and 
sleep against the time when they might 
be hunting him here in the place of 
many caves. 

At the next intersection he turned 
left and started across the street, for- 
getting the significance of the glowing 
red traffic light. 

Car brakes squealed suddenly and 
only his uncanny agility kept him from 
being run down. A voice yelled un- 
intelligible from the car’s interior as 
it passed him. 

Avar retreated to the curb to wait 
until the signal changed. Another car 
pulled to a stop in front of him and 
he saw two men, in blue uniforms, look- 
ing out at him. The one at the open 
window nearest to him said. 



“What’s the idea, fella? Don’t they 
have traffic lights where yuh come 
from?” 

The tone of that growling voice 
lifted the hair on Avar’s neck and his 
shoulders rose slightly in instinctive 
preparation for attack. 

“What’s a matter, big boy — can’t 
you talk? I ast )mh a question.” 

Avar beat down an impulse to reach 
out and drag the owner of that nerve- 
jarring voice from his seat. But an 
inherent cunning warned him such a 
move on his part would be fatal. 

The driver said, “Skip it, Joe; yuh 
got the p)oor guy scared to death.” 

The first officer said, “I know, but 
these out-a-towners come out here and 
get theirselves run over and then yell 
about how punk a system we got. 
Okay, fella; go ahead. The next time, 
though, yuh get a ticket, see?” 

The light was green now, and Avar 
crossed over, aware the officers were 
watching him. Deliberately he turned 
left and walked away from the hotel 
that had been his goal. Half a block 
later he looked back. The patrol car 
was nowhere in sight. 

He retraced his steps to the hotel 
entrance. Beyond a low ceilinged lobby 
containing chairs and a couch or two 
and lighted by table lamps was a semi- 
circular desk brightly lighted, with a 
key- and mail-rack behind it. A middle- 
aged man with a round face bisected 
with dark-rimmed glasses was seated 
behind the desk reading a paper. 

Avar was on the point of passing 
through the open door when the scent 
of food reached his sensitive nostrils. 
With it was carried the familiar stale 
grease odor which had made eating 
something of a task ever since the 
day he had awakened in the Holljrwood 
hills. 

But hunger was strong in him and 
he turned from the hotel entrance and 
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followed the scent to a combination bar 
and grill a few doors farther to the 
west. 



ILT E PUSHED open one of the two 
glass-panelled doors and went inr 
to a long narrow room. A gleaming, 
white counter ran almost the full 
length, a line of stools, dotted at in- 
tervals with diners, in front of it. 
Against the opposite wall were small 
tables for two; and halfway down was 
an arched opening leading to the bar. 

Avar sat down on the stool nearest 
the door. A small dark waitress in 
a blue uniform drifted wearily over 
and put a glass of water and a menu 
in front of him. 

When the cave man made no move 
toward picking either of them up the 
girl looked at him for the first time 
and her eyes widened preceptibly in 
involuntary tribute to his handsome 
face and splendid figure. 

“What’s yours, mister?” 

Avar felt he was on safe ground. He 
knew the names of several kinds of 
foods, any of which he should be able 
to buy here. 

“Steak,” he said decisively and 
finally. This should close the conver- 
sation; she would go somewhere and 
get a piece of meat, put it in front 
of him with the necessary tools for 
eating, then leave him to feed in the 
manner he had so laboriously learned. 

The girl’s forehead developed a 
wrinkle. “Tenderloin, porterhouse, sir- 
loin or S^ss?” 

For a brief moment he hated her 
for thus complicating matters. It ap- 
peared there were more than one kind 
of steak — something Emil had never 
pointed out. The one with the shortest 
name stuck in his mind and he said, 
“Swiss,” hoping the word would ter- 
minate the conversation. 

“Well, medium or rare?” Some of 



the impersonal inflection was gone from 
her voice and she was staring at him 
curiously. 

He was being given another choice, 
he realized. All this specialization was 
wearing his patience thin. 

“Rare.” 

“Yessir.” 

To his relief she went away. He 
sipped from the water glass and, rather 
awkwardly, tore open the package of 
cigarettes and lit one. He sat there, 
very straight in the back puffing am- 
ateurishly on the cigarette and staring 
fixedly at a display of pies behind a 
glass-doored cabinet across from him. 

One of the diners left his stool, tuck- 
ing a newspaper under his arm, and 
saundered past Avar’s suddenly tense 
back. He paused at the cash register 
and one of the waitresses came over, 
took money from the man and rang up 
the sale. The customer returned to 
where he had been sitting, slipped a 
coin under the edge of his plate and 
went back to the door and out. 

Once more Avar allowed his muscles 
to relax. He sat there silently, allow- 
ing his senses to soak in the atmo- 
sphere. Half way down the room be- 
yond the archway leading to the bar, 
a jukebox was blaring out one of the 
day’s popular songs, the noise jarring 
at Avar’s keen ears. Like most jungle 
denizens loud noises confused and 
angered him, but he realized there was 
nothing he could do about this one. 

His steak came, flanked by soggy 
French fried potatoes and a naseous 
mess of cold slaw. With slow care he 
buttered a piece of bread, as he had 
been taught, and began to eat. 

“Coffee?” 

He looked up, the comer of his up- 
per lip lifting in an unconscious snarl. 
The waitress was back, staring at him 
with frank interest. 

“Yes.” It seemed the simplest way 
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to get rid of her. 

desk clerk of the Brevoort 
Arms looked up from his paper, 
his plate. The sudden quiet gave a 
small radio near the cashier’s station 
a chance to be heard. 

“. . . cupant of the second car died 
en route to the hospital,” said a crisp- 
voiced announcer. “He was Michael 
Miller, 8216 Estes Boulevard, Pasa- 
dena. . . . The murder of Eugene Cam- 
eron, thirty-two-year-old proprietor of 
a Westwood night spot, whose body 
was found in his office a few hours 
ago, is near a solution, police claim.” 

Avar very carefully put down his 
knife and fork and glanced about him 
with slow care. No one in the restau- 
rant appeared to be paying any atten- 
tion to the newscast. 

“Cameron appeared to have met 
death at the hands of a man of in- 
credible strength who was motivated 
by insane rage. His body was a mass 
of bruises, police say, his back was 
broken and he had been brutally 
choked. Although the name of the sus- 
pected killer was not revealed, he is 
described as being in his mid- twenties, 
well over six feet tall, well-built, black- 
haired and exceptionally handsome. He 
is believed to have fled into the hills 
north of Hollywood, and all residents 
of that area have been warned. One 
of the largest manhunts in Southern 
California’s history is said to be tak- 
ing shape. . . . Two unidentified youths 
held up a Pico Boulevard filling sta- 
tion late this afternoon and es- 
caped. . . .” 

Very deliberately Avar picked up 
his knife and fork and went back to his 
steak, while the radio voice droned on. 
It appeared his ruse in doubling back 
had succeeded; they were hunting him 
exactly where he had suspected they 
would. With the time thus gained he 



must find a place to hole up where he 
could never be found. . . . 

He finished his steak, drained his 
coffee cup and picked up the check as 
he had seen two of the other customers 
do ahead of him. He gave it and a 
bill to the waitress behind the cash 
register, accepted his change and put 
another bill under the edge of his plate 
as he had seen the others do. True, 
the others had placed coins there in- 
stead of hills, but there was none in 
the change the girl had given him. A 
bill, he had learned, was worth sev- 
eral coins, so he was fairly sure his 
waitress would be satisfied and not at- 
tract attention to him by asking for 
more. 

He was outside before the girl came 
over to clear away the counter, so he 
did not hear her awestruck remark to 
the girl at the cash register. 

“Well, for — ! Katie, looka here! 

That guy eats a dollar steak and gives 
me a five buck tip! How d’ya like a 
thing like that!” 

“You musta give him your phone 
number, Gracie,” said a cab driver 
three stools down, smirking at her. 

“Mebbe I would of — if he’d asked 
me!” she said. “A real high class gen- 
tleman that didn’t try to get fresh, like 
some I seen. D’ja see the eyes on 
him, Katie? Like they had fire in 
’em!” 

CHAPTER XIII 

' I ' HE jukebox ceased its racket while 
she was putting the cup beside 
suddenly aware that he was not alone. 
A man was standing across the ledge 
from him — a tall, young man with wide 
shoulders under the folds of a gray 
suit and the most direct eyes the clerk 
ever had seen in Hollywood. 

He dropped the newspaper and 
jumped to his feet. “Sorry, sdr, I 
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didn’t hear 3 tou come in. Was there 
something you wanted?” 

“A bed,” said the young man simply. 

“A — you mean a room?” 

“Yes.” 

A little prickle of uneasiness moved 
along the clerk’s spine. The direct, un- 
wavering scrutiny of those strangely 
glowing eyes, the man’s monosyllabic 
way of speaking, the way his long mus- 
cular arms hung loosely at his sides — 
— all these marked the stranger as dif- 
ferent in a disquieting way. 

A table model radio on the shelf be- 
hind the clerk had been droning the 
muted strains of a dance orchestra in- 
to the quiet lobby. The music stopped 
now and a man said ponderously, 
“Ladies and gentlemen: our national 
anthem!” 

The clerk reached back and twisted 
the dial, shutting off the first strains. 
“Going off the air for the night,” he 
explained, for no other reason than an 
inner compulsion to talk as a relief to 
the strain of looking into the young 
man’s eyes. “Now you want a room. 
Ah — let you have a nice single-wkh- 
bath on the third floor for three-fifty 
a day. No weekly or monthly rates, 
of course; you know what the hotel 
sit — ” 

“I will take it,” Avar said curtly. 

“Ah — yes, of course. Glad to have 

you with us, Mr. Uh.” He put 

a small white card, ruled off into lines 
and printed directions in front of Avar 
and drew over the desk pen. “If you’ll 
register. . . .” 

Avar said, “What is this for?” 

The clerk’s hands fluttered nervous- 
ly. “Why — why — ah. Register, sir. 
Rule, you know: all guests must reg- 
ister. On the white card, sir.” 

Avar was in too deep to retreat. 
There was so much Emil had neglected 
to teach him! He said. “This is the 
first time I have stayed at a hotel. 



What does 'register’ mean?” 

The clerk designated the ruled lines 
with a wavering forefinger. “Just put 
your name and address on these lines, 
as directed.” 

His eyes goggled as the young giant 
took hold of the pen awkwardly and 
began to write with the slow care of a 
student in the third year of grammar 
school. ^ 

Finishing, Avar pushed card and p>en 
back to the clerk and stood there im- 
passively, waiting. 

“. . . Ah — uh — Mr. Newstone. Glad 
to have you as a guest. How long 
are you planning on being with us?” 
“I do not know.” 

“Uh . . . I — uh — see. Now a rule 
of the hotel, Mr. Newstone — you un- 
derstand I don’t make the rules; that’s 
up to the management — ” 

The cave man was growing weary 
of the fat man’s babble. “Where is 
my bed?” he growled. 

“Oh, right away, Mr. Newstone. It’s 
late, I know, and I’m sure you’re tired. 
But the rule is, if a guest has no no — 
ah — luggage the room must be put on a 
day-to-day basis, payment in — ^uh — ad- 
vance.” 

The word “payment” struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the Cro-Magnard’s 
mind. The man obviously wanted 
money for his bed — ^just as everyone 
in this world wanted money for every 
thing. 

His hand slid into the inner pocket 
of his jacket and, as the clerk turned 
noticeably pale, came out again hold- 
ing his wallet. “How much money?” 
he said quietly. 

“Well — uh — now you understand, 
Mr. New — ” 

“How much money?” 

“Now — ^uh — you wish the single- 
with-bath that I men — ” 

Avar’s free hand shot out and closed 
about the clerk’s lapel. “How much 
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money?” 

The man hung there trembling. 
‘‘Three-fifty, sir!” The words came 
out with machine-gun rapidity. 

\ VAR released him so suddenly he 
nearly fell and drew out most of 
the currency in his wallet. “Take your 
money,” he growled. 

“Ah — yes, sir!” The clerk plucked 
a five-dollar-bill from the collection 
and made out a receipt with unsteady 
fingers about the desk pen. He took 
the necessary change from a drawer 
under the counter and handed it and 
the receipt to the waiting cave man. 
Then his hand came down on the but- 
ton of a desk bell, sending a single 
clanging note through the lobby. 

The sound galvanized Avar into in- 
stant action. The sweep of one hand 
sent the bell flying, the other darted 
out, caught the amazed clerk by the 
shoulder and lifted him completely ac- 
ross the counter and held him there, 
his feet three inches off the floor. 

“Whey did you do that?” Avar de- 
manded in a terrible voice. 

“Ah— ah— ah ...” 

Those steel fingers bit into the flesh 
beneath them. “Why?" 

“The b-b-bell boy,” stammered the 
clerk. “I-I had to send — She’ll show 
you to — ” 

A faint sound at his back brought 
Avar around in a flash, still clutching 
the petrefied clerk. A slender young 
man in a maroon uniform was stand- 
ing there, his ordinarily age-weary 
eyes threatening to pop from his head. 
“What do you want?” Avar snarled. 

The bell boy fell back a step. “Mr. 
Hamilton rang, sir. . . .” 

Everything was clear to Avar now. 
He put the clerk down. i “I did not 
understand,” he said simply. 

The man seemed too dazed to speak; 
in fact he was barely able to stand. 



Avar, with a sudden flash of insight, 
took out his wallet again, extracted the 
first bill his fingers encountered and 
handed it to Hamilton. 

Blindly the clerk’s fingers closed 
about the bill and he turned and scur- 
ried behind the desk. Hurriedly he 
snatched a key from the rack and 
tossed it to the boy. 

“Show the — ^ah — gentleman to 317,” 
he said, some of his dignity seeping 
back. 

“Yessir. This way, sir.” The bell 
boy’s eyes had ceased to protrude but 
they were still round with wonder. 

When the elevator door had closed, 
shutting off the boy and the hotel’s 
latest guest, Mr. Hamilton sank into 
his chair and closed his eyes. For 
several minutes he sat there, spasmodic 
tremors shaking him. The sound of 
the elevator door opening brought him 
out of his chair in sudden panic. 

It was the bell boy. He came over 
to the desk and said, “Jeez, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, what a beaut that one is! I thought 
for a minute there he was gonna tear 
yuh head off! What’s a matter with 
him?” 

Mr. Hamilton became aware of the 
bill in his hand and he brought ti up 
slowly and looked at the figure in one 
corner. It was a ten-doUar bill. 

“Ah — eccentric, William. A trifle 
eccentric.” 

“Eccentric, hell! That guy’s nuts! 
You can see the eyes on him?” 

Mr. Hamilton fluttered his hand in 
a gesture of dismissal. “We dion’t 
speak of our guests that way, William. 
You go along now, and forget this — 
ah — this incident.” 

The bell boy withdrew, shaking his 
head, and Mr. Hamilton returned to 
his paper. Absently he flicked on the 
radio and turned the dial until the 
softened beat of a dance band filtered 
through. He was in the act of turning 
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to the “Help Wanted” columns, when 
the music from the radio faded put 
and an announcer said: 

“You have been listening to the mu- 
sic of Lee Colton and his orchestra. 
And now for a five minute roimdup 
of the latest headlines: Police report 
that the killer of Eugene Cameron, 
well-to-do nightclub owner, is still at 
large although police, county and State 
officers are scouring the hills north 
of Holl3^ood in search of him. He 
is described as, . . 

The oily-smooth voice chanted on 
— and Mr. Hamilton, night clerk at 
the Breevort Arms, found himself 
hanging onto every word. Finally he 
put up an unsteady hand and clicked 
off the set, then in a bemused way he 
reached for the house phone beside 
him. 

“Lilian,” he whispered into the 
mouthpiece, “get me the police station 
right away.” 

“Father, you’ve got to do some- 
thing! You can’t let them shoot him 
down without an opportunity to — ^to 
defend himself.” 

REGG WHITNEY fumbeld witli 
the cigarette he was holding and 
shook his head wearily. He seemed 
to have aged years in the last few 
hours: there was an unnatural pallor 
to his cheeks, fresh lines cut faint 
furrows in the skin of his forehead 
and his hands were trembling. 

“I don’t know what to do, Lauren,” 
he admitted resignedly, “You heard 
me call Larry Abbott and I told you 
what he said. When a police com- 
missioner says his hands are tied, that 
he can’t give orders to take Adam alive 
in view of what he’s supposed to have 
done to Cameron — then I don’t know 
what else can be done. Our only hope 
is that Adam permits himself to be 
taken alive; that he gets a chance to 



surrender before some nervous officer 
can shoot him in the back.” 

He looked around the library at the 
others waiting in the dimly lighted 
room. Emil Thoretsen was sitting in 
a lounge chair near the fireplace, the 
flickering flames highlighting the trou- 
bled expression on his thin face. Joan 
^^^litney sat huddled in one comer of 
the sofa, her tear-filled blue eyes shift- 
ing from Perry Siddons, slump>ed in a 
chair and studying his hands, to Lau- 
ren, who was ceaselessly pacing the 
floor. 

“. . . Like an animal!” Lauren 
burst out, more to herself than any- 
one else, “Like they were hunting a 
mad dog that had bitten some child!” 
“Well gosh, Lauren,” Perry said 
slowly. “In a way he is an animal. 
Sure; I know he’s big and handsome 
and — and majestic. But according to 
the Prof here he’s from a world where 
you had to be an animal to live." 

She whirled on him. “How dare you 
say such a thing! How dare you! 
He has more decency, more honesty — ” 
“Easy, Princess,” Gregg Whitney 
said softly. 

“ — more understanding than any 
other man in the world! He was good. 
Perry Siddons — good! Do you know 
what it is to be good — ^to be truly 
human and unspoiled? No, you don’t 
— and neither does any other “civil- 
ized” man or woman! 

"‘Civilized!" She spat out the word 
in revulsion. “If Avar is an animal, 
then I say we could all stand to be 
shoved back twenty thousand years 
and start over again. Maybe the next 
time we wouldn’t sell our natural her- 
itages for the glitter and comforts of 
what we call civilization.” 

Emil Thoretsen crossed his legs and 
leaned back. “Relax, Lauren. You’re 
only saying what has been said before 
— said many times and much better 
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by some pretty wise men. What you’re 
overlooking is that this isn’t Avar’s 
fault or modern man’s. The fact re- 
mains that he is a Cro-Magnard: born 
twenty thousand years ago and plunged 
into a machine far too complex for him 
to survive. That we are able to sur- 
vive it is not because of what we are 
ourselves. We are the present end- 
products of countless generations of 
forbears who traveled for us the road 
between prehistory and today. As a 
result we have had built up in us a 
protective armor which enables us to 
survive the rigors of our era. Avar 
made that twenty-thousand-year jump 
in the twinkling of an eye. Conse- 
quently he does not have — he could 
not have — our resistance, our toler- 
ance for life in this age. His body is 
open to the invasion of much of the 
sickness and disease we have become 
immune to, his mind is no less preg- 
nable to countless neuroses which time 
and evolution have enabled us more 
or less avoid. 

“He may come through this mess 
unscathed. If so ,he will go on trial 
for killing Cameron. Whether the kill- 
ing was jutified or not is a matter a 
jury will decide. But can you imagine 
him in the courtroom? Can you see 
him sitting there day after day while 
attorneys wrangle and spectators 
stare? Will he remain sullenly quies- 
cent, like a caged tiger, indifferent to 
the taunts and questions of the State 
which wants him sent to the gas cham- 
ber? 

“Can you see the newspapers dur- 
ing the trial? Can you picture what 
they will do to him: the highly colored 
and inaccurate stories of his back- 
ground, the picturesque sobriquets they 
will nail to him? The Apeman. The 
Astral Assasan. The Terror out of 
Time.” 



pj E SIGHED heavily. “And you, 
Lauren. You and your father and 
your sister. Yes, and me, I suppose. 
Do you know what the papers and the 
tongues of people will do to us for 
defending and explaining him to 
others? How we’ll be lambasted for 
swallowing such an “impossible” the- 
ory that Avar is a man born twenty 
thousand years ago?” 

Lauren was glaring at him. “I don’t 
care! I love him!” 

“Certainly you love him. Do you 
think we’re blind? I love him too — 
and so does your father and your sis- 
ter and anyone who had the 
chance to know him. But that mustn’t 
blind us to what and who Avar is — 
and to what his fate in our world may 
be. Personally I regard it as having 
been a privilege to have known him and 
to have learned that the first man on 
earth — the first true man — ^was as the 
Bible says: in the image and likeness 
of God.” 

The room was very quiet when he 
finished speaking. Lauren stood there 
staring at him until, very slowly, the 
tenseness went out of her face leaving 
it defenseless and without hope. Slow- 
ly she turned away. . . . 

Gregg Whitney said, “It’s after one 
o’clock. I think we ought to — ” 

The phone on his desk rang — a sud- 
den shrill sound that caused everyone 
in the room to start. Hastily Whit- 
ney scooped up the receiver, conscious 
that all eyes were fastened on him — • 
waiting. 

“Hello,” he said, his voice steady. 
“Mr. Whitney?” It was the sharp 
decisive voice of Sergeant Korshak; 
Whitney recognized it immediately. 
“Yes; this is Whitney.” 

“Just wanted to tell you, we found 
our man!” 

“Yean mean you — ^you’ve captured 
him?” 
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No one in the library seemed to be 
breathing. 

“A matter of minutes, Mr. Whitney.” 
There was an unmistakably gloating 
note in his tone. “We found him holed 
up in a Hollywood hotel and we’ve 
thrown a cordon around the place that 
a gopher couldn’t get through. Show 
you how stupid the big guy is: he 
registered under his own name!” 

“I’m afraid he doesn’t have a crim- 
inal’s cunning, Sergeant.’ 

“Yeah. Well, I’ll let you know 
where you can claim the body 1 ” 
“You’re determined to kill him on 
sight?” 

“Well now, Mr. Whitney, you know 
the kind of nut he is.” The appeal- 
to-reason note in his tone was op>en 
mockery. “A homicidal maniac like 
that — we can’t take any chances of 
having one of our men killed.” 

Anger was rising in Whitney — an an- 
ger he knew was utterly futile. “Isn’t 
this a little unusual, Korshak: keep- 
ing an ordinary citizen informed on 
the progress of a police case?” 

The ghost of a chuckle came over 
the wire. “I don’t think I have to 
draw you a picture, mister. Next time 
a friend of yours takes a F>oke at a 
cop, don’t go putting in the fix. Cops 
don’t like it.” 

. Is that all you have to tell 
me. Sergeant?” 

“Sure; that’s it. We’re going in now. 
ITl keep you posted!” 

The receiver clicked in Whitney’s 
ear. 

\ VAR awakened from a sound, un- 
troubled sleep — awakened as a 
jungle denizen always awakens; in- 
stantly and completely. He lay un- 
moving, his ears, keen beyond the un- 
derstanding of modern man, listening 
for a> repetition of whatever sound 
had penetrated his subconscious and 



aroused him. 

The room was in complete darkness. 
A thin thread of light from the cor- 
ridor marked the lower edge of the 
door. An almost inaxidible gurgling 
whisper was water in the bathroom 
pipes. 

“There! The sound of carpet piling 
rustling under the pressure of a foot. 
Only an animal’s ears could have 
caught the movement, but Avar’s ears 
were as the ears of the most wary of 
animals. Some one was coming down 
the corridor toward his door — someone 
moving with the utmost stealth, paus- 
ing between each cautious step. Only 
a hunted creature is approached thus; 
and Avar was being hunted by an en- 
tire world. 

He slipped quietly from the bed and, 
moving to the door on soundless feet, 
pressed an ear to the planks. Other 
whispers of sound were audible now: 
there were four men in that corridor, 
two approaching from either end of 
it. 

Silently he returned to the bed, 
slipped his feet into his shoes, put 
on his coat and moved to the win- 
dow. With slow care he drew up the 
Venetian blind and raised the win- 
dow. 

This side of the hotel was in deep 
shadow, the quarter moon’s rays reach- 
ing only the other side of the build- 
ing. Two cars were parked in the 
side street below their lights burning, 
a radio aerial rising from a rear fender 
of each. There was no cwie visible 
along the street but Avar caught the 
glow of a red ember in the front seat 
of one car as somebody dragged on 
a cigarette. 

Coolly Avar analyzed his position, 
it was a twenty-foot drop to the side- 
walk below — ^not too great for him un- 
der nor^nal circumstances. But there 
was hard rock at the end of the drop. 
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instead of springy jungle turf, and 
enemies a few feet away — enemies who 
would cut him down instantly with 
their guns. 

He leaned on the jutting sill, risk- 
ing the chance of being observed from 
below, and looked in both directions at 
the expanse of wall broken only but 
the protruding sills of other windows. 
The nearest on either side of him was 
too far away for him to reach. 

Behind him the knob of the corridor 
door slowly turned, the wood creaked 
faintly as pressure was applied, then 
ceased as the would-be intruder real- 
ized it was locked. 

Suddenly the almost oppressive si- 
lence was shattered as a heavy fist 
pounded against Avar’s dor. A thick 
voice shouted, “Okay, buddy; open up 
in there! This is the police!” 

For all their effect on Avar, the 
voice and the fist might not have been 
there. Unhurriedly he glanced up along 
the hotel’s outer wall. Directly above 
him was the stone ledge of another win- 
dow perhaps ten feet away. 

“C’mon, unlock this door or we kick 
it in!” 

Other doors along the corrido began 
to open and there was a babble of 
voices, over-ridden by other voices, 
heavy and authoritative. “ ’S’aU right, 
heavy and authoritative. “ ‘S’all right, 
folks, stay in your rooms and keep 
your doors closed and nobody gets 
hurt!” 

A heavy shoulder crashed against the 
door behind Avar, shaking the wall. 

With the window pushed all the way 
up, Avar stepped onto the six-inch 
ledge and stood there, his body com- 
pletely outside the room. Carefully he 
bent his legs in a slight crouch, his 
muscles coiling like steel springs, his 
arms lifted high above his head, the 
fingers on each hand bent and ready. 

Again aponderous shoulder crashed 



against the door and it flew open with 
a crash, a bulky body half tumbling in- 
to the darkened room. 

And in that same instant Avar shot 
upward in a cat-like leap, his clawing 
fingers closed about the stone ledge 
above him, and with the effortless ease 
of a trained gymnast he drew himself 
into a standing position on the narrow 
outcropping of stone. 

The window was closed and beyond 
it the blind was drawn. Avar applied 
pressure on the bottom half of the 
window and it slid up. Quickly but 
in perfect silence he drew aside the 
blind and stepped into the blackness of 
the room. 

Sounds of angry voices came up to 
him through the floor and somebody 
yelled something at the men in the 
street below his former window. 

“You’re nuts, Blake! He never 
come down here — a drop like that’d 
a killed him!” 

“No other way he could’a gone! 
Door was locked from th’ inside! If 
you guys down there let him get 
away — ” 

The soimd of slow, even breathing 
came from the bed a few feet from 
where Avar was standing. His nose 
verified what his keen eyes suspected 
from the size of the small mound un- 
der the blanket: a young woman lay 
sleeping there. 

TLjfe CROSSED to the door like a 
wind-blown shadow and put an 
ear close to the jamb. The hall out- 
side was empty of life, although he 
realized it would not remain so for 
long judging from the racket his pur- 
suers were raising below. 

His fingers found the lock’s knob 
and released the bolt. He drew open 
the door just enough to permit him 
to slip through and was stepping into 
the lighted corridor when he heard the 
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creaking of bedsprings and a voice, 
shrill with alarm, cried, “Who’s 
there?” 

The closing door chopped off the vol- 
ume of her scream. He turned right 
and fled .silently alnog the long ribbon 
of maroon carpeting, p>ast a succession 
of doors bearing numbers behind small 
glass panels. 

He could still hear the woman 
screaming in the room he had left, and 
sounds of people awakening and leav- 
ing their beds came to him from be- 
yond some of those doors along his 
path. 

A door opened suddenly a few feet 
ahead of him and a large man in vol- 
uminous green pajamas put his head 
out. At sight of Avar, his eyes widen- 
ed and he stepiied into the center of 
the corridor with the clear intention of 
blocking the other’s progress. 

“Hey, you! What’s go — ” 

Avar bent while still running and 
slammed his shoulder into the man’s 
belly. There was a whoosh of explod- 
ing breath, the man literally flew back 
through the open door, and Avar, his 
stride unbroken, raced on. 

Other doors opened, all of them in 
his wake, and other voices, heavy and 
shrill, set up a jumbled cacophony that 
breat against his sensitive ears. The 
elevator door, far behind him, clanged 
open and policemen began to pour into 
the corridor. 

“There he goes!” 

“Stop, you, or we shoot!” 

“Get out of the way, for Chri — ” 

Avar, running now at full speed, 
rounded an angle of the hall and found 
a short stretch of empty corridor 
ahead. At its end was a door bearing a 
sign reading: JANITOR — Keep Out. 

Arriving, he found no avenue of es- 
cape unless he forced his way into one 
of the rooms. He had only seconds to 
act, he knew; at any moment his pur- 



suers would come pounding into view. 

He tried the door marked JANITOR 
and it opened readily. Within was a 
shallow closet containing brooms, a 
mop, a bucket with ringer attached and 
a pair of brown coveralls on a nail. 

Nothing he could use there. He was 
about to try forcing the nearest guest- 
room door when he caught a glimpse 
of a small trap door in the ceiling of 
the hall almost directly overhead. 

Sight and action were simultaneous, 
as it must always be among the jungle 
bred. Jerking open the closet door, he 
drew himself up to its top, one foot 
against the wall to hold it steady, 
flipped aside the catch and shoved back 
the cover. An agile leap enabled him 
to close both hands about the opening’s 
edge, just as two uniformed officers 
rounded the bend and came lumbering 
toward him. 

A hoarse shout was followed by the 
echoing report of a revolver and the 
plaster wall behind Avar’s swaying 
figure developed a hole. Before a sec- 
ond shot could sound, Avar had drawn 
himself onto the building’s flat roof 
and replaced the cover. 

Strange motionless objects loomed 
about him, ghostly in the faint light of 
the quarter moon. The Cro-Magnard, 
a grim smile playing about the comers 
of his mouth, raced past them, heading 
for the edge of the roof. He knew this 
last maneuver had gained him valuable 
time — not enough to be figured in more 
than minutes, true, but he did not re- 
quire more than minutes. 

A waist-high ledge marked the 
hotel roof’s edge. Below him some 
twelve feet across a ten-foot gap was a 
second building, its black-coated roof 
covered with a thin layer of sand. 

TT was but the work of an instant 

for muscles accustomed to tree- top 
travel to hurl him across that gap and 
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down to the roof below. He landed with 
legs and arms outstretched to cushion 
the shock, regained his feet instantly 
and hurried on. 

By the time the first of his pursuers 
appeared at the edge of the hotel roof, 
he wa^ three buildings away. They 
caught sight of him as he dodged 
among elevator shafts and a volley of 
revolver fire sent several bullets whin- 
ing and ricochetting about him. 

But none touched him, however, nor 
did'any of his hunters attempt to leap 
the gap between hotel and the adjoin- 
ing roof in an effort to folow him. 

When the cave man reached the 
rim of the last building in the block he 
peered down two stories to the street 
below. No more than fifteen feet to his 
left a telephone pole pointed skyward, 
its base set in the sidewalk and out 
perhaps a dozen feet from the building 
itself. 

Parked at the curb was a police car, 
its rear wheels even with the p>ole. A 
thin stream of smoke from the exhaust 
told him the motor was running and 
he could make out the outlines of a 
bent forearm resting on the window 
ledge next to the driver’s seat. 

In that instant a plan leapt full- 
formed into Avar’s mind and his smile 
broadened. Not for an instant doubt- 
ing the gravity of his situation, he was 
nevertheless enjo3ong himself complete- 
ly for the first time since awakening on 
that strange hillside over a moon be- 
fore. 

Climbing to the top of the build- 
ing’s protective wall, he launched him- 
self n a cat-like leap into space. There 
was a brief sensation of flying, then his 
arms and legs encircled the F>ole, 
gripped there — ^and held. 

Once more he looked down. The 
slight sound as he caught hold of the 
pole had evidently gone unheard by 
whoever was in the police car. 



Avar went down that pole like a 
falling stone, yet he came to rest 
against the p>avement as softly as a 
drifting leaf. His quick eyes darted 
along the street, searching for a sign 
that he had been observed. But this was 
a side street, and at one o’clock in the 
morning it was as deserted of life as a 
mountain top. 

Crouching low he began a stealthy 
advance toward the car door beside the 
driver. Kuo, the lion, stalking the 
wariest of prey, could not have moved 
with greater care. 

“. . . and here was this dame, dressed 
to kill, waltzin’ down Highland. Mike 
said, ‘Take a load a that, Harry I’ and 
I said, ‘Hell I can spot ’em a mile. She’s 
had a couple of bit parts an’ thinks 
she’s Hedy LaMarrI’ But Mike . . 

A bronzed hand came up and 
wrapped itself gently about the door 
handle. Muscles seemed to ripple along 
a broad back and down into the arm 
behind that band. . . . 

And then several things happened 
almost simultaneously. 

With a single wrench Avar tore open 
the squadcar door and launched him- 
self at the two men in the front seat. A 
lashing fist caught the first squarely 
behind the ear, knocking him into in- 
stant and complete unconsciousness. 
Before the second officer could do more 
than start a reflex movement for his 
gun, Avar closed a giant hand on the 
moving wrist and swung his fist a sec- 
ond time. 

The battle was over before it started. 
Avar stepped into the street, reached 
into the car and dragged the two un- 
resisting bodies onto the pavement. He 
had ju.st finished this and was on the 
point of sliding behind the wheel when 
a siren wailed around the corner of 
Hollywood Boulevard and a prowl car, 
its red warning light moving from side 
to side, turned in behind him. 
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A gleaming white shaft of light 
bathed the two huddled forms on the 
pavement as Avar’s foot came down on 
the gas pedal. He heard a shouted com- 
mand, drowned out by the roaring 
motor, a gun cracked twice, metal went 
spanggg under a bullet’s impact — then 
he was around a corner and the speed- 
ometer flicked past the sixty mark. 

CHAPTER XIV 

A SIREN, wailing like a lost soul, 
started up behind him. A glance 
into the rear vision mirror showed Avar 
the pursuing police car was less than 
half a block back and coming up fast. 
He caught a glimpse of a figure leaning 
from one of its windows an(h pointing 
a hand in his direction; a second later 
fire seemed to spurt from that hand 
and the report of a gun reached his 
ears. 

He crouched low over the wheel and 
let his foot sink forcibly against the gas 
pedal. The car seemed to leap ahead 
like a wounded thing and the distance 
between him and his hunters ceased to 
narrow. 

A warning sign ahead marked an In- 
tersecting through street. Without 
slackening speed Avar shot past the 
crossing, saw at the last moment tire 
street he had been traveling did not 
continue, and swung sharply south, his 
tires screamnig a shrill protest. 

There was traffic here — not much, 
but enough cars to make driving at 
such speed hazardous to a driver who 
had never seen a car until slightly more 
than a month before. But the siren’s 
wail behind him served to clear his 
path and the way lay open before him. 

Wind whipping in at the open win- 
dows ruffled his mane of black hair and 
cooled his sweat-dampened face. He 
was conscious of that spirit-soaring ex- 
ultation common to all drivers when, 



for the first time, they find themselves 
cutting down the miles at great speed. 
Objects on either 'side seemed to blur 
as he shot past. He realized he was 
smiling with a kind of grim satisfac- 
tion, the song of the powerful motor 
was a soothing roar, the tangle of 
lights moving and dipping and swerv- 
ing about him was almost mesmeric. 

Gradually the foot on the gas came 
nearer the floor, and as gradually he 
began to draw away from the squad 
behind him. Confidence began to surge 
within him. If nothing rose in his path 
he would outdistance his enemies and 
get cleanly away! 

And then, away off to his left, he 
heard a second siren. At first he 
thought it an echo of the one now al- 
most tliree blocks behind; but the 
sound grew steadily louder until he was 
aware that another police car was flash- 
ing his way with the intention of inter- 
cepting him. 

He spun the wheel to the right at the 
next intersection. White letters on a 
black signpost told him he was now on 
Fourth Street nad leaving Highland 
Boulevard. Fourth Street proved to be 
fairly wide, lightly traveled and free of 
parked cars. 

Another main thoroughfare loomed 
ahead, and even as he caught sight of 
the warning markers, a third siren went 
off less than half a black to his right. 
He shot out into its path at the inter- 
section, swimg the wheel left, felt the 
tires slide sickeningly, then grip and 
carry him ahead at breathless speed. 
There were three pursuing police 
squads behind him now, almost side by 
side on the wide street, their unsteady 
red warning lights and screaming sirens 
sweeping all traffic to the curbs like 
giant brooms. 

His jew stubbornly set, Avar began 
a series of wild turns and maneuvers 
designated to throw off his enemies. In 
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and out the narrow streets he wove 
amid the screech of complaining tires 
and the creaking of straining metal. 

But to the veteran drivers of those 
police cars this was an old story. While 
they, in spite of their experience — or 
perhaps because of it — did not attempt 
to make turns at Avar’s reckless pace, 
they avoided many of the time wasting 
mistakes he made — and little by little 
the distance between grew less. 

Avar saw this was true after a few 
minutes and he sought to rectify his 
error. At the next intersection he swung 
south again and shoved the gas pedal 
down as far as it would go in an at- 
tempt to outdistance the other cars. 

A block or two later the Cro-Mag- 
non knew he could go no farther — at 
least on wheels. Now the sound of 
sirens was ever3^here about him, the 
nearest within three blocks. He could 
not understand, knowing nothing of 
two-way radios, how his pursuers 
were able to hem him in so rapidly and 
unerringly. But hem him in they had 
and he must try other means to throw 
them off his trail. 

The beginnings of a small park, sur- 
rounded by a high hedge of bushes and 
dotted with trees, appeared at the next 
comer. Instantly Avar slammed on the 
brakes, prevented from going through 
the windshield only by his grip on the 
wheel, and leaped from the car. A few 
giant strides brought him to those 
bushes and through them fifteen sec- 
onds before the first squad arrived on 
the scene. 

\ VAR stopped within the sheltering 
foliage and turned to learn if his 
hunters would p>ass by the abandoned 
car. But the squeal of brakes dashed 
that hope, and a police car ground to a 
stop inches behind it. Two uniformed 
officers, guns ready in their hands came 
cautiously up from the rear, called out 



something he could not hear, then 
flashed their pocket torches into the 
machine. 

A second squad, siren shrilling, came 
down the street from the opposite di- 
rection and shuddered to a stop. The 
first two officers hurried to it and en- 
gaged in a brief collokuy with the new- 
comers. While this was going on, a 
third squad arrived and pulled up 
across from the second. A shouted con- 
versation took place. 

“What happened, boys?” 
“Abandoned the car, Sarge. He’s 
around here on foot somewheres.” 
“Bet he’s in Hancock Park.” 

“Could be. Hope he falls into one of 
them tar pits!” 

“Get in touch with the other squads, 
Glenn ; tell ’em to throw a ring around 
the park. It’s our best bet.” 

“Right, Sarge.” 

. “All right; three-four you other 
guys get in there and see if you can 
flush him.” 

“How the hell do I know? What’s a 
matter; you got guns, ain’t you?” 
“Yeah— but ” 

“Then get on the ball. The minute 
you see him and know for sure it’s the 
guy we want — ^let him have it!” ' 

“What if he comes out with his 
hands up?”. 

“He won’t! Some knd of a nut — kill- 
crazy. Muscles like a elephant. Broke 
this Cameron in two like you’d bust a 
matchstick. Come on — get movin’!” 
Three of the officers, guns drawn, 
crossed the street and moved toward 
the row of bushes about the park. 

The cave man turned and melted 
into the shadows behind him. After a 
few feet the grove of trees ended at the 
edge of open, uneven ground. There 
was an unfamiliar stench about the 
place and Avar’s sensitive nostrils 
wrinkled in protest. 

He skirted the line of trees to his 
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left, moving as only the jungle-trained 
can move; silently as a cat. He was not 
especially concerned as to his chances 
for escape from his present position; 
not even a hundred of this world’s 
warriers could prevent him from slip- 
ping through their lines under cover of 
darkness. 

Already the sound of heavy feet 
trampling among leaves and twigs 
reached his sensitive ears. He mov^ 
silently away from their proximity, flit- 
ting shadow-like among the trees. 

He caught sight of a low hillock per- 
haps thirty yards into the open ground, 
its base overgrown with bushes and 
small trees. His ears told him the 
searchers had not yet passed through 
the belt of trees behind him; and so he 
broke for the hill, running very fast, 
his body bent until his head was hardly 
higher than his knees. At any instant 
he expected a shout to rise from among 
the trees behind him, but none came 
and a few seconds later he was prone 
among the hillock’s bushes. 

Crawling, his moving body passed 
among those bushes without sendng the 
slightest quiver along their stems. He 
circled the mound without incident and 
peered out into the open ground be- 
yond. 

Less than a dozen feet from him was 
the immense figure of a great white 
cat, large as a lion, facing in the op- 
posite direction. So unexpected was its 
presence that Avar recoiled sharply, 
confused. But even as he shrank bads 
his eyes told him this was only the 
likeness of a giant cat — an image 
imal Avar had ever seen. Kua, the 
formed from stone. It was like no an- 
lioness, although smaller, resembled it 
except for two giant tusks curving 
down outside the lower lip from among 
its upper teeth. Kua had no such fangs. 

From where Avar lay he could see 
other images of animals scattered about 



the deared ground and moving among 
them were the dull shapes of men, each 
carr3nng a small object that sent out 
a white lance of shining light. 

'C' OR the first time Avar began to 
question his ability to slip through 
the circle of enemy warriors. Should he 
be impaled on one of those spears of 
light he would be instantly identified 
and the long arms these men called 
guns would reach out to pull him down. 

There were many of them, at least 
a score within range of his eyes, and 
slowly but surely they were narrowing 
the noose-like circle about him. Al- 
ready he could hear feet on the op- 
posite side of the low hill. 

A small clump of three bushes hardly 
hgher than his knees caught his eyes at 
the base of the low pedestal supporting 
the giant cat. If he could reach the 
shelter of those bushes the hunters at 
his back might pass him by. Let them 
turn their backs to him for even a 
moment and he could double back and 
regain the rim of trees at the park’s 
edge. 

He was rising preparatry to making 
an attempt to reach those bushes, when 
his hand brushed against one of the 
pockets of his jacket. At the touch of 
a bulky object within he came to a 
startled halt. 

The envelopes he had taken from 
Lau-ren’s purse. Those strange things 
she had called “negatives” and which 
she had feared someone would find. 
What if his dash for freedom ^oulcl 
fail and those bits of transparent pap>er 
come into the hands of these men? 

He must stay hidden until those 
things were utterly destroyed. How 
could he do so, quickly? Fire was tlie 
best answer — but he had no fire . . . 

But he did! The metal fire-maker he 
had taken from Lauren’s purse — ^the 
firemaker used to burn cigarettes! 
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With swift, sure motions of his 
hands he tore open the envelopes and 
made a small heap of the negatives on 
the ground in front of him. Quickly he 
brought out the lighter and set his 
thumb to the tiny that operated it. 

Suddenly the full implication of what 
such an act might mean hit him. The 
glow of those burning negatives in this 
darkness would instantly be spotted by 
any number of enemies and a rain of 
bullets follow to cut him down. Could 
he risk almost certain death to protect 
a she from this alien world — a she 
whose existence he had not dreamed of 
much longer than a moon before? 

And in that moment the memory of 
warm lips against his own came to him. 
He saw those blue eyes shining into his, 
heard a soft voce repeating his name 
over and over. Once more he felt those 
sweetly curved arms slip about his 
neck, felt a vibrant young body pressed 
against his own . . . 

With a sudden, almost convulsive, 
motion that thumb came down. There 
was a brittle click, a spark — and a 
wavering flame appeared in the cave 
man’s cupped hands. Instantly he 
touched the flame to the heap of film 
and a puff of fire shot up. 

“There!” a thick voice yelled. “In 



those buses!” 

The Ighter was already falling from 
Avar’s fingers. With the lightning speed 
of a lion’s charge, he was on his feet 
and dashing for the shelter of the stone 
cat. A flurry of shots sounded only 
feet behind him but the unexpectedness 
of his appearance and the speed with 
which he moved, together with the al- 
most complete lack of light, kept him 
from being hit. He circled the stone 
image of the long-toothed cat . . . and 
four shafts of light struck him full in 
the face. 

He twisted aside with incredible 
agility and started to run. There was 
a sharp burst of staccato sound, some- 
thing seemed to strike many swift si- 
lent blows against his chest, and he was 
knocked back against the cold stone of 
the huge cat. 

His hands came up and pressed 
against the folds of his coat there and 
his knees swayed, buckled and gave 
way. A low growl rumbled deep in his 
torn chest and he felt a warm flood of 
blood fill his mouth and wash past his 
lips. The rays of light against his face 
seemed to dim, to flicker, then go 
out 

And very slowly life left him. 

THE END. 



BABY SUPERSTITIONS 

By CARTER T. WAIIVWRIGHT 



I N JAVA it was customary to place the new 
baby in a bamboo basket. Then the nurse 
knocks it suddenly with her hands and tells 
the baby not to cry because two spirits are watch- 
ing him. Then she tells the spirits not to take 
their new responsibility to the road for he might 
be trampled on, and not to take him to the river 
for he might be drowned. The object of the cere- 
mony is said to be that these two spirits should 
always guard the child. 

In China, on the child’s first birthday, they put 
him in a sieve such as that used in winnowing 
grain, and in this sieve they place several articles, 
such as ornaments, money scales, books, etc., and 



they learn of the child’s future by what article he 
picks up first. For example, if he picks up the 
scales he will be wealthy. 

It is very important to keep evil spirits away 
from new babies. In Punjaub when several chil- 
dren in a family have died, a new baby will be 
put in an old basket along with the floor sweep- 
ings, and dragged out into the yard. This treat- 
ment is to save the child’s life by deceiving the 
spirits who have taken off the elder brothers and 
sisters. The spirits would be looking for the new 
baby but they would not expect to find it in the 
dust bin. 



* * * 



PREHISTORIC CAMPSITE 

By H. R. STA]^TO]¥ 



T races of a civilization of andent men 
who lived perhaps 35,000 years ago have 
been found in southwest Nebraska. Mem- 
bers of the University’s museum staff were digging 
in the Lime Creek area, when suddenly a flash 
flood raged down the creek, removing tons of soil 
from its banks. When the flood was over, the 
men fotmd a huge animal bone and some flint 
chips. So they blasted away some more dirt and 
found a campsite of the early hunters. They 
found the weapons that the hunters used. They 
had been chipped from flint stones and carved 
from bones and antlers. They found skeletons 
of many birds, reptiles and animals. Two more 
campsites were found nearby. Soon the hunt 
for human skeletons will start, and if any are 
found, they will be the oldest ones discovered in 
North America. 

The Smithso^an Institution states that the Lime 
Creek campers' were hunters. They were the first 
to cross the Bering Strait, and at that time there 
were few glaciers on the continent. The hunters 
probably came down the eastern slope of the 



Rockies and some of them may have followed 
streams which led them to the Great Plains and 
eastward to the Mississippi River. 

Not long ago bones of forty kinds of prehistoric 
animals were found in New Mexico. These mam- 
mals are believed to have been dead for at least 
60,000,000 years. The complete skeleton of a 
meniscotherium was unearthed. Only scattered 
bones of this extinct animal have ever been found 
before. This was quite a small animal, standing 
no more than a foot high. On each foot were five 
toes, each with a separate hoof. The menis- 
cotherium was a vegetarian and it died leaving no 
relatives. 

Among the discoveries in New Mexico were 
found extinct kinds of snails, fish, lizards and 
snakes, turtles and alligators. There were also 
squirrel-like rodents, small four-toed ancestors of 
the horse, and a hyopsodus. All these bones that 
were found in a bed of day are now in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York 
City. 

* * * 



SUVONIC EDEN ASSYRIAN HADES 

★ By A. MORRIS ★ ★ By JOJ\ BARRY ★ 



T he Slavs believed in the continuance of 
life after death, and therefore imagined a 
home for the dead. This place they called 
“peklo, Raj,” or “nav.” They believed this place 
to be separated from the earth by a large body 
of water, and therefore buried their dead in boats. 
Some pictured it as an island way out to sea, 
a place of sunshine and gladness, where lived the 
souls of not only the dead but of those not even 
born yet. They thought that the birds went there 
when the seasons grew cold on earth, also seeds 
of all the plants that vanish from the earth in 
winter and are restored in the spring. 

The Slavs had a few different ways of reaching 
Nav. Most thought that the soul had to cross 
a deep sea and a coffin boat was supplied by the 
relatives. Some thought the journey was made 
on foot, and provided their dead with boots; or 
the soul might have to climb a mountain of glass 
and iron and for the purpose of aiding him in his 
climb, the paring from his mortal nails were placed 
in the coffin. Some thought the road to the heaven- 
ly regions was the Milky Way; some had their 
dead walk on the rainbow. But in every case they 
imagined the Nav a long, long way from earth. 

* * * 



T he Assyrian Hades is an infinite expanse 
of emptiness and gloom from which there 
Is no way to return. The unfortunate ones 
consigned to this place are fed on mud and dust, 
and spend eternity in complete darkness. A keeper 
is at the gate and orders each newcomer to pay 
homage to the queen, Allatu. Th«i a spell is 
cast over him and he is taken through seven suc- 
cessive gates and stripped of all his earthly posses- 
sions, even his power of speech. Allatu and her 
chiefs recline on golden thrones set with diamonds, 
to emphasize the difference in station between 
themselves and the ill-fated ones. Allatu has full 
power over her subjects, and doles out the punish- 
ments to fit the needs of the cases that come be- 
fore her. Her favorite trick was to strike the 
offender with disease to increase his bodily suf- 
fering. 

The Assyrian Hades was separated from the 
land of the living by the river of Death. It was 
different from other rivers in that it had no sub- 
stance or shajje or atmosphere, but it was filled 
with cold, melancholy gloom. It had a hall of 
judgement through which all the deceased must 
pass. There sat Allatu, with her divining rod, us- 
ing her power in a cruel relentless manner. 
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He was only a shadow then- 



shadow streaming out of the room and into the night 
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UNFINISHED 

BUSINESS 

by ENOCH SHARP 

F ootsteps echoing hollowly 

down the corridor of Death Row 
brought the usual flurry of ex- 
citement to the inmates; the peculiar 
excitement that is reserved for those 
living on the threshold of death. And 
there were two sets of footsteps; to 
their prison-wise ears that meant an 
official visit, not just a routine inspec- 
tion. So they pressed against the bars 
and waited, straining for the owners 
to come into view. 

Vince Fadden, who had crowned a 
career of mistakes by killing a cop, saw 
them first. Warden Bain, beefy and 
imperturbable, and in his wake the 
tense, white-faced figure of Father 
Craig. 



P AUL GENTRY knew he would die soon, 
but that did not worry him. He had a little 
business to clean up— after he was dead 
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“Hi, Father,” Fadden sang out, “any 
news?” His fingers relaxed their eager 
grip on the bars as Father Craig an- 
swered gravely, “Nothing yet, Vin- 
cent.” 

Farther down the line ‘Li’l Artie’ 
Calhoun was waiting, ebony black and 
the gleam of gold exposed in his per- 
petual grin. 

Father Craig gave the huge negro a 
grave smile as he passed. No mount- 
ing panic to be soothed here. Calhoun 
had slashed a man to ribbons in an ar- 
gument over a crap game, but when 
his time came he’d walk to the chair 
with an easy step and it would take 
2000 volts to erase his grin. 

Paul Gentry, the third occupant of 
Death Row, was sprawled on his bunk, 
staring at the ceiling. He alone showed 
no awareness of the visitors. Even when 
keys rattled against the lock of his 
door he maintained his position and it 
was only when the Warden spoke that 
he turned his head. 

“The Governor has refused a stay. 
Gentry.” 

Gentry carefully swung around in his 
bunk and got to his feet. His voice 
was dry, matter-of-fact as he remarked, 
“They tell me that’s what Governors 
are for.” He crossed to the front of 
his cell and leaned his face against the 
bars. “And just when does the State 
want its pound of flesh?” 

“Tomorrow, 10 p. m.” 

Gentry nodded and continued to 
stare dreamily at the dim bulb impris- 
oned in a wire cage on the ceiling. The 
Warden shuffled uncertainly for a mo- 
ment and then with a glance at the 
motionless figure of Father Craig he let 
himself out. “I’ll send a guard back 
in 10 minutes,” he said, turning the 
key in the lock, and his ponderous foot- 
falls lost themselves down the gloomy 
length of the corridor. 

Paul Gentry had turned smilingly to 



the priest. “Ten minutes? Does our 
friend think you can salvage my soul 
in Just ten minutes?” 

“My son,” there was a pleading note 
in the priest’s low, vibrant voice, “I’ve 
told you before I’m not trying to sal- 
vage your soul — I want to help you 
find a little peace — ” 

Gentry cut in harshly, “And I’ve told 
you before that I don’t want that kind 
of peace. Save it for the others. Save 
it for Fadden; he’ll take all the religious 
balm you can dish out and he’ll still 
be rubber -legged when they come to get 
him,” 

^ RED spot burned on Father 
Craig’s pallid cheeks. It was true. 
Calhoun didn’t need the unguents of re- 
ligion but Father Craig looked forward 
with dread to the last moment when 
Fadden would collapse in grovelling 
fear. And Gentry — 

“You speak contemptuously of 
death,” he said, “but it’s a terrible thing 
to see a man crying like a babe and 
being carried to his death. How will 
you meet it, my son?” 

Gentry examined the question 
thoughtfully. “With bitterness,” he 
said finally. “Certainly not with fear.” 
He suddenly smiled. “You’re a nice 
guy. Father. Don’t worry, they won’t 
have to carry me to the chair tomor- 
row.” 

“But you’ll go with bitterness,” the 
priest said softly. 

Gentry nodded. “That’s right. Be- 
cause — do you want to know why? But 
of course you do; that’s what you’re 
here for.” He began to pace up and 
down the cell. “I’m a murderer. Fath- 
er. I killed a man in cold blood for 
the oldest and corniest of reasons; for 
the love of a woman. He wasn’t a very 
good man and maybe he even deserved 
to die, but no man’s life should be taken 
lightly.” Gentry stopped his pacing 
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and faced the priest squarely. “I want 
you to know that I didn’t take Mur- 
dock’s life lightly. I killed him because 
it was the only way out — the only way 
Helen and I could be together, the only 
way she could escape her husband’s 
continuous brutality.” 

“Helen Murdock! ” Father Craig was 
startled — “But at the trial she testified 
that—” 

“I know. At the trial she testified 
that her husband surprised me going 
through his safe, there was a scuffle, and 
I shot him.” Gentry took a deep, shud- 
dering breath and resumed his pacing. 
“Only Helen could be capable of that 
kind of double-cross. Because you see, 
it was her idea from the very beginning. 
From the moment I was first hired by 
Murdock as his secretary she must have 
had the campaign planned. First of 
all, make me fall in love with her. That 
was easy; the trick would have been 
not falling in love with her. She’s that 
kind of a woman. Then, after I was 
sufficiently knocked off my pins, sell 
me the idea of knocking off Murdock; 
so we could get married, to quote Helen. 
That wasn’t so easy, but I finally 
bought it. Why not? He was brutd 
to her, wouldn’t give her a divorce — I 
bought it.” 

Father Craig became aware of the 
guard peering through the bars, waiting 
to let him out. He shook his head and 
the bulky figure moved off. “Go on, 
my son,” he said. 

“It was a simple plan; she was smart 
enough not to make it too complicated. 
We rehearsed it till we were letter p>er- 
fect and then she gave me the go-ahead 
signal. It was three o’clock in the 
morning; all the servants were asleep. 
I let myself out the front door and 
jimmied the lock on the French window 
leading to Murdock’s study. Then I 
opened the safe and scattered the con- 
tents about. I was wearing gloves, of 



course; Helen thought of everything. 
Next I went up to my room, undressed, 
and then, in my dressing robe, I 
knocked at Murdock’s door and told 
him the safe had been rifled. I had 
already called the police, I told him. 

“I followed him downstairs to the 
study. He was straightening up from 
his examination of the safe when I 
called to him. He turned toward me 
and I shot him. Right between the 
eyes. While Helen was telephoning the 
police and sounding properly hysteri- 
cal, I was cleaning the gun and replac- 
ing it in the cabinet where Murdock 
kept his collection of firearms. An- 
other one of Helen’s ideas. And when 
the police arrived she was ready with 
her brightest idea — she told them that 
I had killed her husband!”. 

Gentry laughed harshly. “How about 
that? Can you see the picture? I had 
killed Murdock — and there wasn’t a 
thing I could do to implicate her — to 
prove that it was her plan!” 

“Why didn’t you tell all this to the 
court?” the priest asked, “At the trial 
you said nothing — ” 



^ ENTRY spoke wearily, “Because 
I was still in love with her, I guess. 
I don’t know, I figured she lost her 
nerve at the last moment — I didn’t 
know then what I found after sentence 
had been passed on me — that Helen 
had always been in love with another 
man, even while she was stringing me 
along. So I was just a fall guy for her. 
I eliminated Murdock for her, and in 
the process I eliminated myself. Helen 
gets her husband’s estate and her boy 
friend, and I get — ” 

Father Craig rose and placed his 
hand on Gentry’s shoulder. “Don’t 
think of that, my son. Let me help you 
prepare yourself — ” 

‘Don’t think of it!” Gentry was star- 
ing wildly and his fingers were biting 
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deeply into the priest’s arm. “That’s 
all I do think about! Listen, do you 
want to know my favorite dream? I 
dream that I’ll break out of this damned 
prison, that I’ll make a clean get-away 
and I’m finally face to face with Helen 
— I can see the panic in her lovely eyes, 
I can hear the desperate lies that are 
on her lips, and then my hands are 
around her neck, that graceful white 
tower of a neck, and I’m squeezing, 
squeezing — ” 

At the first sound of Gentry’s rising, 
keening voice the guard had started at 
a run for the cell. The pain-twisted 
figure of the priest in Gentry’s grip 
spurred him on as he fumbled with the 
lock, and then he had flung the door 
op>en and knocked Gentry sprawling. 

The guard’s supporting arm was all 
that kept the priest from slumpnng to 
the floor. He was breathing heavily, 
trying to keep hold of bis swimming 
senses. The pain of Gentry’s grip on 
his arms had been unbearable. 

“Are you okay?” the guard was re- 
peating anxiously. “Did he hurt you?” 

Father Craig’s reply was a little be- 
wildering to the guard. “No, not me,” 
the priest said, “It was Helen he was 
after — ” 

TT WAS 9:50 p. m. and Paul Gentry 

was pacing his cell in the loose, felt 
slippers that had been issued to him. 
Felt slippers, a close-cropped haircut, 
trousers with the legs slashed a way 
up the sides, short sleeved shirt — he 
was all set. He had stripped and un- 
dergone a close examination by the 
prison physician and two hard-eyed 
guards had gone over his cell with a 
fine-tooth comb. If he were concealing 
so much as a shoe-string he might cheat 
the State out of its big moment and that 
would never do, not after all the trouble 
and expense it had been put to. 

He stopped his pacing when he heard 



the footsteps coming toward his cell, 
three sets of footsteps. Keys rattled 
against his lock and the warden, 
flanked by two guards, was waiting at 
the opened door. No word was spoken 
as Gentry walked out and moved down 
the long corridor — ^the warden at his 
right, a guard at his left, and several 
paces behind, the other guard. Like 
a well trained squad that had gone 
through the maneuver many times be- 
fore. 

‘Li’l Artie’ Calhoun was waiting at 
the bars with his golden grin, calm and 
composed. Gentry thought, when the 
lights go out you won’t be calm, you’ll 
be yelling and shaking the door like 
everyone else in the prison. They al- 
ways do it — 

“So long, big fellow,” he called out. 

Calhoun rumbled back, “Give ’em 
hell, boy.” 

Vince Fadden swam into Gentry’s 
view, slack-jawed and wide-eyed. He 
was staring in fascination at Gentry’s 
close-trimmed skull and a spasm of 
fear crossed his face as he heard Gen- 
try say, “Like it, Fadden? You’ll get 
one just like it.” 

Two barred doors swung noiselessly 
open at the squad’s approach. Two 
doors — they must have a lot of trouble 
with prisoners breaking into the death 
chamber — 

The corridor suddenly widened into 
a room that might have been carved 
out of rock — windowless, doorless, ex- 
cept for the passage through which they 
had entered, and overhead electric 
lights glimmering in little wire prisons. 

Gentry was conscious of eyes covert- 
ly watching him as he passed by the 
witness section. As if it would be a 
breach of etiquette to watch him open- 
ly — ^please refrain from staring at the 
doomed man as he walks to the chair — 

In the center of the little knot of 
officials clustered about the chair was 
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Father Craig and on a sudden impulse 
Gentry said to him, “I’m sorry about 
what happened yesterday, Father; I 
didn’t know what I was doing — ” 

'Y'HE priest brushed the rush of 
words aside with a gesture and 
looked pleadingly at him. Gentry’s 
face hardened and he shook his head. 
“No, I don’t want any last rites, or 
whatever you call it.” The priest bowed 
his head and Gentry felt a perverse 
pleasure in the pain he had caused him 
as firm hands propelled him into the 
chair. Two guards knelt and fastened 
electrodes to his ankles and then to his 
wrists. Stout leather straps brought 
his arms and ankles hard against the 
flat surfaces of the chair and under- 
neath the straps Gentry was conscious 
of the moist sponges that assured effi- 
cient transmission of the current. A 
well designed set-up guaranteed to hold 
the body in place as it pitches and 
strains against the surge of 2000 volts. 

Now the warden was bending over 
him, with sweat beading his ruddy face. 
“Do you want to make a statement?” 
he asked. 

Gentry for the first time became con- 
scious of the white, silent faces re- 
garding him. Worthy citizens assem- 
bled to witness the State’s vengeance, 
to note his every movement, the least 
tremor in his voice — No, he couldn’t 
trust himself beyond a shake of the 
head. 

A signal from the warden and Gen- 
try felt the helmet being adjusted to 
his head. Again the wetness of the 
sponge electrode and then his vision 
was blotted out by the black mask. 
This was it. Trussed and blinded like 
a steer waiting to be pole-axed. Gen- 
try began to pant as if the flimsy cloth 
mask was stifling him and visions of 
Helen danced before his eyes — Helen 
in his arms — Helen whispering the plan 



in his ear — Helen with the set, cold face 
watching as he raised the pistol — Helen 
in the witness-box, sobbing wildly — 
pointing him out; the murderer — love- 
ly, deadly Helen who was the real mur- 
derer — Helen who deserved to die I 

The thick silence in the death cham- 
ber was suddenly shattered by the 
clamor that burst from Gentry’s throat 
—yell after yell filled the room as he 
strained at his bonds, straining at the 
creaking leather straps with all the 
strength of insensate fury — 

q^HE loose felt slippers had long 
since been lost in his flight and 
Gentry felt the flinty gravel bite deeply 
into his bare feet as he scrambled down 
the steep embankment. A rank growth 
of weeds bordered the highway and he 
plunged into its tangled security and 
sprawled there, panting heavily. Before 
him stretched the highway, glistening in 
the pelting downpour; the highway that 
Would take him the last lap of his 
journey. 

The drone of an approaching auto- 
mobile drew Gentry’s head from con- 
cealment; he watched eagerly as the 
rain-diffused headlights came toward 
him and then he quickly dropped back 
into hiding. There was another car 
coming from the opposite direction — 

The two cars swept by and their 
passage agitated the weedy cover he 
lay in. Face down he waited and soon 
he heard the drone of a car again, 
deeper and traveling slower. A truck 
from the sound, and that would be a 
better bet than a car. He drew himself 
up and darted across the ditch and into 
the road and began waving his arms — 

Whether or not to stop was a ques- 
tion that Gentry decided for the driver 
of the battered farm truck; the wildly 
dancing figure waving his arms and 
blocking the road left him no alterna- 
tive and he drew to a squealing halt. 
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Gentry was at the cab and opening the 
door before the truck had ground to a 
stop. 

“How’s about a lift into town, doc?” 
For one astonished moment the farm- 
er stared at the disheveled, wild-eyed 
figure and then he lunged for the heavy 



socket-wrench on the floor — but Gentry 
was quicker. One hand fastened itself 
on the collar of his leather jacket, the 
other hand braced against the opened 
door, and the driver was yanked from 
his seat and sent sprawling into the 
road. 
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The fruclc driver put on hit brakes 
as the wildly dancing figure 
loomed ahead 



“I asked you in a nice way,” Gentry 
reminded him as he climbed into the 
cab and shifted the truck into motion. 

With the accelerator pressed against 
the floor-boards and the miles ticking 
by Gentry felt the heavy knot in his 
stomach relax. Too bad he had to 



rough up the driver. There would be 
an alarm raised, a hue and cry — but 
that couldn’t be helped. He was on his 
way, and nothing would stop him. 

The fiery glow in the sky deepened 
and the steel mills and blast furnaces 
of Peltonville flowed into view. Gen- 
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try relaxed his pressure on the throttle 
while he passed through the truck- 
thronged streets fronting the grimy fac- 
tories. Company police lounged at fac- 
tory entrances and Gentry kept his eyes 
straight ahead. When the darkness of 
the countryside closed in on him again 
he picked up speed and listened to the 
singing of the tires on the wet asphalt. 
Only five more miles to go — 

He slackened speed as he neared the 
intersection and made the turn to the 
right. He was in the outskirts of the 
town, a darkened, sleeping town. Slow- 
ly he mounted the grade that marked 
the approach to the exclusive residen- 
tial section. A filling-station on the cor- 
ner was the last outpost before the care- 
fully ordered jungles of the big estates. 
Gentry parked here and continued on 
foot. It was a matter of blocks and 
a battered farm truck might seem a 
little out of place here. 

LTE WAS fervently thankful for the 
rising fury of the rain as he stole 
along the tree-darkened streets. 
There ’d be no one out on a night like 
this, no one to raise an alarm at the 
sight of a hatless, barefooted, bedrag- 
gled figure in gray denims with trousers 
slashed up the sides of the legs — 

Now he was standing in front of the 
Murdock estate, its white-pillared fa- 
cade looming through the darkness. He 
remembered the break in the tall privet 
hedge that enclosed the grounds and 
was moving toward it when a sudden 
panic shook him. The one thing he 
hadn’t figured on — ^what if Helen was 
away? He was trembling as he wormed 
through the 5delding shrubbery and 
inched his way up the slope of the ter- 
raced lawn. She had to be here ; he had 
come too far to be cheated now. When 
he rounded the corner of the house 
there was a light in Murdock’s study 
and he fought against the impulse to 



break into a run. Steady, someone was 
home. A cautious approach to the big 
French windows and he flattened him- 
self against the clumps of syringa that 
grew thickly against the low stone walk. 
By parting the bushes a little he could 
see into the room. And then his heart 
was pounding crazily as he caught sight 
of her. 

She was seated before the big oak 
table where he and Murdock had al- 
ways worked. It was bare, except for 
a sheaf of papers before her. As Gen- 
try watched, the figure of a small, with- 
ered man came into view. Gentry rec- 
ognized him immediately. Vellacott, 
Murdock’s lawyer. He was pointing to 
the papers and explaining something, 
for Helen would nod from time to time. 
The provisions of the will are being ex- 
plained to the bereaved widow. Gentry 
thought. 

The conclusion of business was indi- 
cated when Vellacott began gathering 
up the papers in his brief-case and 
Helen rose to her feet. She was dressed 
in black, a simple Paris creation that 
set off her ivory pallor with smart ef- 
fectiveness. Vellacott was evidently 
murmuring condolences as he shook 
hands with her for she dabbed at her 
eyes with a wisp of black lace as they 
passed out of the room. 

^^ENTRY waited a moment and then 
he was at the window. He care- 
fully pressed against the sash until he 
was satisfied. Locked, but a firm pres- 
sure would spring the catch, he re- 
membered. He shrank back at the 
muffled roar of a car starting — that 
would be old Vellacott; and at that 
moment Helen returned. Smiling, all 
traces of her tears gone as she perched 
herself on the arm of the chair before 
the fireplace. 

Gentry took a deep breath and 
pressed against the window. The catch 
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gave and he half stumbled into the 
room. 

Helen whirled around and the pallor 
of her face was suddenly drained to 
chalky whiteness. “Paul!” 

Without turning from her Gentry 
closed the windows against the rain and 
slowly advanced toward her. “Excuse 
my breaking in like this, Helen, but I 
had to see you just once more — ” 

She had sunk back into the chair and 
was staring at him with horror-stricken, 
unbelieving eyes. Her whisper was 
barely audible — “Paul — what are you 
doing here?” 

Gentry gave a short, triumphant 
laugh. “That’s it,” he said, “I was 
waiting for you to say that! ‘Paul, 
what are you doing here?’ ” He was 
leaning over her huddled figure, his 
hands on the arms of her chair. “How 
well I know you, my darling Helen, how 
well I know what goes on in that sleek, 
beautiful head of yours — ” He was 
stroking her hair -as one strokes a timid, 
frightened cat. “You’re scared, aren’t 
you, Helen? But I’m sure you can 
explain away what you said at the trial 

“Listen Paul, if it’s money you •• 
want — ” 

“Money!” His laughter was harsh — 
“It isn’t money I want, Helen; it’s 
something much more important, some- 
thing money can’t buy!” 

Helen found her voice as his fingers 
touched her neck, “Paul, wait — !” 

“A little unfinished business, Helen 
darling, that’s why I’m here tonight.” 
Gentry’s hungry fingers were around 



her neck, the graceful white tower of 

her neck, and he was squeezing — 

♦ ♦ * 

A cub reporter was being noisily sick 
in a corner as the smell of burning flesh 
filled the execution chamber. The war- 
den gave his last signal to the electri- 
cian and the body of Paul Gentry, sud- 
denly released from the blind compul- 
sion of 2000 volts, slumped down in 
the chair. 

Stethoscope in hand, the prison phy- 
sician approached and made his exami- 
nation. “I pronounce this man dead,” 
he said, and the formula brought the 
entire company to their feet, surging 
toward the exit. 

“Brother, I had a couple of bad mo- 
ments just before they slipped him the 
juice,” a reporter was saying, “I 
thought sure he was going to break 
away!” 

“Not a chance.” His friend shook 
his head. “Once you’re strapped in 
that chair — come on, I got a pint in 
the car.” 

Jan. 15: Tragedy has again struck 
at the home of Helen Murdock. Just 
as Paul Gentry was paying the su- 
preme penalty in the electric chair for 
the murder of her husband — financier 
Lorimer Murdock, Helen Murdock 
died herself. Her body was foimd a 
short time later in the study of hQr 
Plainfield estate. 

She had been strangled, police de- 
clare, and the only clues uncovered 
thus far are a series of wet foot-prints 
leading up to the study window. The 
foot-prints were made by bare feet 
and the police have not yet determined 
how the murderer left the house, since 
the servants vow they would have 
seen anyone leaving through the study 
door. 

The investigation is proceeding. 



WANG: BUSINESS MAN 

By PETE BOGG ^ 

A fter a bank building was finished in the lions, because of their connection with the 
Shanghai in 1927, an enterprising young bank, had the po^er to confer wealth. So he 
^ Chinaman, named Wang, set up a small sold the right to stroke the lions paws, and had 
booth in front of it, and assumed the manager- a very good deal for the next thirteen years. The 
ship of a pair of lions that were on each side smooth shiny paws of the lions show that they 
of the entrance. He convinced the passers-by that did bring wealth, at least to Wang. 
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Tanya’s Night to Howl 

by Russell E. Nihlean 

It started oat to be Heory’s night 
to howl. But that was before he met the 
mysterious girl known only as— -Tanya . . • 
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T his was Henry Babton’s night 
to howl. Margaret, his wife, 
had gone to visit her mother. 
It was Saturday night. The next day 
was Sunday. Margaret would return 
Tuesday. Meanwhile there would be 



The room seemed to swirl around him as 
he fought for breath. Then, suddenly a 
face loomed before him, laughing wildly. 

no reason to regret over indulgence. 
Margaret would not be there to remind 
him of the evils of the merry cup and 
chance female acquaintances. 

As he stood under the street lamp 
waiting for the bus that was to take 
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him downtown to the bright lights, he 
fished in his pockets for a cigarette, 
and then a match. Putting the first in 
his mouth, he was about to apply the 
second when he heard a voice. The 
voice of a girl. 

“Could I have a light too, please?” 
she asked. 

Henry turned. He could have swore 
that he had been alone a moment be- 
fore. Now he had a companion. Has- 
tily he touched the end of her cork 
tipped fag with flame, then stepped 
back while she drew the tobacco to 
an ember. 

“I didn’t hear your footsteps,” 
Henry told her. “How long have you 
been standing there?” 

She lowered her eyes. A slight smile 
played around the corners of her 
mouth. “I step lightly,” she said eva- 
sively. 

That was a queer answer, Henry 
thought. He waved down the ap- 
proaching motor coach, waited until 
she had boarded, then stepped in and 
paid the fares. By tacit consent she 
moved over and made room for him 
on the seat. Quite some dish, Henry 
thought. Blonde, blue eyes, and a slim 
trim shape. A gray squirrel coat shel- 
tered the shape. A chic fur decorated 
bonnet adorned the blonde tresses. 

“Going anywhere in particular?” 
Henry asked. If it was going to be his 
night to howl, — ^well here was a nice 
way to begin. Margaret need never 
know. These girls were just fond mem- 
ories in the morning. 

She again smiled from the corners 
of her moist red mouth sweeping her. 
lashes up and down at him before 
replying. “Nowhere,” she told him. 
“Just restless. Couldn’t stay in my 
room. Being alone somehow makes my 
nerves scream.” 

“How about traveling my way?” 
offered Henry. “I’ll take you to see a 



good movie.” 

“Would that include a bite to eat 
afterward?” 

“I was thinking of that too.” 

“We-el,” she smiled widely this 
time, revealing a nice set of white 
even teeth. “I capitulate. I haven’t 
been to a good show in a long while. 

She edged a bit closer to him. And 
Henry, feeling free to do so, slipped 
his hand over her fingers. Ha, this 
was the life. A beautiful girl, money 
in the pocket, and fun in prospect. Oh 
yes, one thing more. The name of the 
girl.^ “I didn’t get your name?” he 
said. 

“Tanya.” 

“Nice name.” 

“What’s yours?” 

“Henry.” 

“Solid and substantial. Bet your 
parents meant you to be somebody 
when you grew up,” she chided. 

\ darkened theater. His camel hair 
coat thrown over the back of his 
seat, hers likewise, and his arm around 
her shoulders. Tanya seemed to be en- 
joying the story, he was delighting his 
senses with the sight, scent, and soft- 
ness of her flesh. Henry speculated on 
how nice it would be to kiss that mi- 
nute hollow at the base of Tanya’s 
throat. However, her charms could 
wait. He was a gentleman. There was 
a time for that. 

Afterwards, they went to a place 
that he knew. A place of secluded 
booths, shaded lights, a three-piece 
orchestra, good food and excellent 
drinks. 

The time passed. That, Henry did 
not mind. He was bent on making an- 
other kind of “time” with Tanya. 
Came the food, they ate a few shrimp. 
When the music played soft and warm, 
her body was blended to his on the 
waxed floor. And the drinks? Well, 
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Henry lost count. He wanted to find 
out what kissing Tanya would be like. 

Finally she said, “Let’s go home.” 
His hands trembled as he held her 
coat. The perfume she wore on the 
lobes of her ears was driving him 
frantic. 

At the curb he hailed a taxi. “Where 
to honey?” he asked, the driver’s wait- 
ing. 

“Oh, the corner where the bus 
stops,” Tanya told him. He knew of 
what she was thinking. Thinking that 
the affair might as well end where it 
began. I’ll have something to say about 
that! Henry thought, she won’t ditch 
me on no str^t corner. 

In the cab, he crushed her to him. 
She struggled silently, then wilted. 
“Wait,” she gasped. “Not here!” 

“Where?” asked Henry, his voice 
husky with passion. 

“Later!” 

Once more at the bus stop the two 
alighted. She led the way to a gray 
sandstone house that had seen better 
days. 

“This place is vacant,” Henry said. 

“I live here,” Tanya informed him 
over her shoulder as she fitted a key 
into a lock. 

Up a flight of dark dusty stairs 
Henry climbed. Then up three more 
landings. As he mounted, a damp, un- 
lived in odor seemed to increase in 
potency. The smell of a house that had 
not been occupied in years. What was 
a nice dish like Tanya doing here? It 
must be the housing shortage. . . . 

Again Tanya applied a key and the 
door opened. It was dark inside, but 
the place was furnished. A strangely 
rumpled bed was in one corner, and 
the place seemed dusty. It smelled 
dusty. Tanya must be in tough finan- 
cial circumstances to sleep in a dirty 
hole like this . . . 

Henry staggered over to the wall 



searching for the light switch. 

“Let’s have some light,” he mut- 
tered. 

“It’s gas,” she said. “You’ll have to 
light the gas jet . . . Have you a 
match?” She stepped over to the jet 
projecting from the wall and reached 
up. 

“Nev’ mind the light,” said Henry, 
stepping forward to fold her into his 
arms. His mouth closed on hers and 
sparks danced in his brain. He reeled 
dizzily, and stepped back. He seemed 
unable to breathe. 

He heard a low moan, and it seemed 
to come from the bed. Tanya was no 
longer standing before him. He could 
see faintly in the gloom, and he turned 
to the bed, his blood on fire. The dusty 
bedclothes showed plainly in the 
moonlight, but Tanya wasn’t on the 
bed. Henry shook his head, trying to 
overcome the strange sense of suffoca- 
tion that was coming over him. 

“Tanya,” he croaked. “Where are 
you . . . where. . . ?” 

He peered around the room, and the 
walls seemed to spin. 

“Ah,” he said. “There you are . . .” 

He reeled toward her, and ... his 
searching lips met a dusty surface. It 
was a picture ... on the wall. He 
rubbed a palm over it, wiping the dust 
away. 

“Your picture . ; . Tanya,” he mut- 
tered. “But why don’ you clean it once 
in a while . . .?” 

There was no sound in the room, 
only a faint hissing . . . 

“Tanya . . he croaked. The room 
was empty. 

“Gone . . .” Rage filled him. “She 
gave me the slip . . .” He staggered 
toward the door, reached for the knob. 
There was none. Only a small hole 
where it had been. He was locked in. 

The hissing sound grew to a roar 
in his ears, and he turned, panic flood- 
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ing his brain. 

“Tanya ... the gas. . . 

He sagged to the floor, his muscles 
refusing to bear his weight. He knew 
it now ... he was dying. The gas jet 
was on, and the escaping fumes were 
killing him . . . and he was too drunk 
to get up again . . . 

Now he saw the old newspaper on 
the floor . . . What was that head- 
line. . . ? “SUICIDE. Tanya Mason 
accuses faithless husband in death 
note . . .” 



Her laugh rang in his ears now, and 
he looked toward the bed. She was 
standing there, and he could see 
through her . . . like a ghost! 

“I don’t like cheating husbands,” 
she said, her voice sounding eerie and 
distant. “I like punishing them. It • 
gives me something to do . . . over 
here . . .” 

Her indistinct form faded away in 
a whirling, roaring blackness that en- 
gulfed Henry Babton in an inky 
tide . . . 




“NESSr IS HOME 



By FRAIVCES YERXA 



A NOSTALGIC reminder of prewar days re- 
appeared under a Scottish date line in 
the London press a few days ago, and 
for millions of Britons an old and intriguing 
controversy was brought to life. Is there really 
a Loch Ness monster, and if so, what is it ? Five 
reputable Scottish citizens recently reported that 
they had seen the huge serpent-like animal for 
the first time since the war. This was welcome 
news for many who had more or less adopted 
the creature as a national pet back in the ’30s. 
They were afraid “Nessie” had been destroyed 
by Mussolini’s bombs as the Fascists newspapers 
had claimed early in the war. Many Britons 
still scoff at the reported reappearance, and they 
are the same people who didn’t believe there was 



a “Nessie” even though she had been seen by at 
last fifty-five people. The County Clerk at Inver- 
ness said that when he saw the animal reappear, 
it was traveling at a high speed and submerged 
about 200 yards off shore. It has a shining 
body and humps on its back. The Brighton 
Aquarium has offered $8,000 for it, and if this 
doesn’t bring results, they are going after it with 
all the available equipment. Some who have 
seen “Nessie” say that she is 100 feet long with 
a snake-like neck and small head, flippers and a 
thick tail. “Nessie” may be a sea-serpent from 
the prehistoric past, but whatever she is, she is 
home again and a more determined effort will 
be made to pry into the affairs of bis or her 
private life. 




STRANGE CULTS 

by Sandy MUler 



T he word “cult” derives from the Latin 
Colo, to worship. Now we tend to use 
the word in looser sense, applying it to 
almost any sort of organization. Yet in its best 
sense it should be reserved for the naming of 
strange and weird religious sects. Normally when 
we speak of cults we think of odd foreign reilgious 
societies like the Leopard-men of Central Africa, 
of the Haitian voodoo groups. But there are hun- 
dreds of odd cultist societies in our own country. 
Most recently, the snake-worshippers of certain 
sections of our country have occupied the news. 
By no means are these all; equally well-known 
are the voodoo worshippers of some of the 
southern states. Recently, investigators of the un- 
usual uncovered one of the stranges of all cults in 
California. * 

It was called “Brothers of Revenge” and was 
endowed and supported by a wealthy retired 
banker. The cult was just what its name implied. 
It was an organization of about thirty persons, 
both men and women, who took much of their 
practices from the study of the original voodoo 
rites of Haiti. The thesis of the cult was that 
revenge against an enemy could be obtained by 
a sort of devil’s worship. Once every week, a 
meeting of this select group was arranged in the 
home of the retired banker. One room of bis 
lavish home had been set aside for the use of the 
devotees. It was a large square, former living 
room that was painted completely black, a shiny, 
jet-black. From the ceiling of the room was sus- 
pended a single, large electric light bulb sur- 
rounded by a red glass cover. Arranged in a circle 
about this lamp, were small tables, enough for 
all present, with low stools to sit on behind the 
tables. The tables and stools were black as well. 
In fact all ornamentation of the room with the 
exception of the lamp was the same shiny black. 

On the tables were small piles of black modeling 
clay such as is used by sculptors, a small tool for 
working the clay, and a number of knitting 
needles, also painted black. Each Wednesday 
evening, the members of “Brothers of Revenge”, 
mostly ordinary work-a-day persons, with their 
personal grievances against someone, would gather 
in this central meeting room. The reporter who 
described the activities of the group was shocked 
by the intensity with which the affair was con- 
ducted. 

The head of the cult, the retired banker, would 
intone strange prayers presumedly directed to the 
father of evil, the Devil. In sonorous impressive 
tones he would call upon the Devil to give his 
neophytes assistance in whatever they might wish. 
Then each member of the cult would proceed to 
make a doll-like image of a huiffan being — it 
could be done in the crudest fashion possible, 




merely one lump of clay attached to a larger 
lump of clay. Then to this doll each person 
would attach some personal article of the person 
on whom he desired revenge — say, a fingernail 
paring or a strand of hair. In fact, the procedure 
Was identical to that practiced by the voodoo- 
believers of Haiti. It differed in not one respect. 

Then the leader of this obnoxious cult would 
call on his followers to “have faith” in what they 
were doing and their revenge would be assured 
for their victims would suffer untold agony and 
then die at the pleasure of the master of all evil, 
the Devil. This nonsense, was taken with all 
seriousness by all the persons Involved. The 
reporter-witness could hardly believe his own 
eyes when he saw such practices by presumedly 
educated people, right here and now in the twen- 
tieth century. 

After witnessing these rites which were climaxed 
by conversation and wine, in the living-room of 
the host, wherein demonology and other practices 
were discussed, the affair broke up. 

The reporter called this to the attention of the 
police, but was laughed at by the authorities 
who explained that because no injuries had been 
done, they could take no action. Whether any 
of the poor deluded people, seeking revenge for 
fancied wrongs got any satisfaction is not known. 
Never-the-less it is known that the cult still 
practices today. 

Verly likely it is not the only one of its type 
to be in action. Periodically such things are re- 
ported. It is amazing that people can have such 
faith in such archaic practices. The fact remains, 
that though we may laugh, they continue to go 
on in their own way. 

* • « 
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TOMORROW I DIE 

by RICHARD CASEY 




T he parking lot was alive with 
activity. A few dozen men, all 
ages, worked around the cars. 
Some of them were, putting on tow- 
bars. The tow-bars were long rods, 
connecting one car with another, so 
that on the drive-away, one driver 
could handle two automobiles. 

I went over to the tall mechanic with 
the greasy face and said: 

“I’m Joel Hudson. They told me 
over at the hotel that I could drive for 
you.” 

He looked up and grinned. He was 
a Seattle fellow about five years older 
than myself. The drive-away boss had 
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Sometimes in a man’s life there 
are instincts that warn him of danger 
and death. But few men take the hint. 



As his body hurtftd through tho 
air it seemed es if he saw o 
ghostly figure beckoning. 
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brought him to Chicago to take care of 
the mechanical end of the business. The 
boss, a guy named Chaney, was at the 
hotel contacting drivers and settling 
up last minute business. They were 
due to pull out of Chicago in a couple 
of hours. 

“Okay,” the mechanic said, “Hang 
around. We got a few hitches to fix.” 
He pulled a watch out of his pocket. 
“Be ready sometime this afternoon.” 
He went back to work and I wan- 
dered around, helping where I could, 
because I didn’t want to leave the lot. 
I had a month’s vacation from North- 
western University and I intended to 
see the West Coast. 

I ran into a short, despondent look- 
ing kid near the gas pumps: I looked 
him over for a while, then I said: 

“You going with us?” 

I motioned toward the line-up of 
cars getting ready to pull out. 

He had a sad, twisted face that I fig- 
ured was a mirror of fear. I didn’t 
know why, but I felt sorry for him. At 
first, I didn’t think he was going to an- 
swer me. Then he said: 

“I’m going part way — anyhow — if 
nothing happens.” 

That’s how I met Peter Hawley. 

Vm going part way — if nothing hap- 
pens. 

They assigned him to me as an extra 
driver. The cars were governed so we 
couldn’t drive over thirty-five an hour. 
They put two men in the lead car, one 
to drive and the other to keep him 
awake. You drove for eight hours, and 
sometimes for ten or twelve. At night 
you got so tired that you watched the 
tail light of the car ahead, and that 
was all. Your reflexes trained them- 
selves to act by the distance that tail- 
light was from you. Use the brakes — 
use the gas — use the brakes. You 
didn’t think of it. You did it automa- 
tically. 



We were in South Dakota, I think it 
was. It was ten at night and I was 
tired out. Pete Hawley was a goofy 
guy who sat bolt upright all day, every 
day, his wide eyes on the road. He 
never spoke. Just sat there and looked 
scared. 

T WAS beginning to see things. 

Houses on the road where there 
weren’t any. Headlights rushing down 
at us, and there weren’t any head- 
lights. After a while, I looked out of 
the corner of my eye. 

“For Christ’s sake, Hawley, talk, 
will you? I’m going nuts.” 

He sighed. 

“If I talked, I’d drive you crazy 
faster,” he said softly. “I’m not a 
very pleasant person to be around.” 

He said no more. 

You could be pleasant, I thought. 
You’re my age, about twenty-nine, 
good looking kid, decent. 

“What’s burning you all the time?” 
I asked. “You haven’t said a dozen 
words since we left Chi. Are you mad 
about something?” 

“Mad, maybe,” he said, “but not the 
kind of madness you think. I tried to 
kill myself last night. Did you know 
it?” 

That woke me up all right. My 
brain started working ninety-miles per. 
I grabbed the wheel and held on tight. 
I said, cautiously. 

“You what?" 

“It was while you were asleep,” he 
said. 

We slept two to a bed, in any jerk 
hotel we could find. 

“I took a whole box of sleeping tab- 
lets,” he went on. “They didn’t hurt 
me. I feel fine.” 

I just sat there, watching the light on 
the car ahead, trying to get a hold of 
myself. I wasn’t going to sleep now. 

A box of sleeping pills. Enough to 
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kill three people. 

“I don’t get it,” I said. I tried to 
Sound casual. 

“That’s why I don’t talk much,” he 
said. “People don’t understand.” 

“Loosen up if it makes you feel bet- 
ter,” I said. 

“Do you believe in re-incarnation?” 
he asked suddenly. 

It startled me, because as a matter 
of fact, I had been doing some exhaus- 
tive reading on the subject. Reincar- 
nation, if you’ll have it simply, was the 
idea of living again after death, in an- 
other form or the body of another per- 
son. Just dying and living again, cen- 
tury after century. I was a little cau- 
tious. I said: 

“Well, maybe. Maybe not.” 

He looked at me quickly, as though 
to find out if I was kidding him. I 
kept my eyes on the road. It was hot 
and dusty. I felt like hell. 

“Well,” he said after a smile, “I’m 
the re-incarnated soul of Victor Car- 
niff.” 

“Never heard of him,” I said. 

“You wouldn’t,” his voice was eager 
now. I think he had wanted to talk for 
a long time. He opened up all the 
stops and let go. “Victor Carniff was 
a metal worker in Pittsburgh. He 
wasn’t anyone important. Just a guy.” 

The way he said Just a guy, made me 
shiver. It was as though he hated the 
very thought of Carniff and was trying 
to make him sound unimportant. 

“When I was born,” he went on, “I 
knew the first week that I was Victor 
Carniff. You see, I have an uncanny 
memory. I could tell you all about Car- 
niff. He died forty years ago.” 

A shudder swept over his body. 

“He drowned in the sea. Took a 
trip tp Boston and fell overboard. Vm 
going to drown. Did you know that?" 

He knew I didn’t know it. 

“You’re nuts,” I said. I grinned at 



him. I wasn’t fooling Peter Hawley a 
bit. I was just trying to be cheerful ■ 
and it didn’t take. 

“Go ahead and laugh if you want to,” 
he said. “But you see, I was born with 
a memory of Victor Carniff’s life. A 
memory that told me that every person, 
born with that racial memory, would . 
drown.” 

It was very still for a while. 

“I told you, you wouldn’t like to talk 
with me,” he said, and sighed. The 
wheels sang loud on the hot tar road. 
After a while he said: 

“I even know when I’m going to 
drown.” 

I didn’t answer. I felt like scream- 
ing at him to shut up. Here we were 
out in the middle of a desert with noth- 
ing but sand and cactus for miles, and 
he was talking about drowning. 

“I’m going to drown on my twenty- 
ninth birthday,” he said cautiously, as 
though he didn’t know if he should tell 
me or not. 

I had to ask him when that was. 

“Tomorrow,” he said. 

“TT’S not like I hadn’t tried to die 
^ before,” he said. “You see last 
night it was the sleeping pills. They 
didn’t even make me sleepy. A year 
ago I tried to hang myself.” 

He laughed bitterly. It made the 
hair stand up on my neck. 

“I put a rope over the bathroom door 
and jumped off a chair. Do you know 
what happened?” 

I said I didn’t. 

“The rope broke,” he said in a low 
voice. “One inch hemp, and it broke.” 

He sounded unhappy about that. 

We were coming into a town then, 
and he didn’t say anything until we 
were out of it again, rolling up into the 
Black Hills. 

“You’d be surprised how many times 
I’ve tried to kill myself,” he said in a 
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quiet voice. “I hate to drown. I’ve 
always feared water, ever since I was 
two days old.” 

I laughed, but I didn’t see anything 
funny. I was just batting the breeze — 
trying to jerk him out of that damned, 
crazy mood he was in. 

“You sure can’t remember back that 
far.” 

“I remember when I was born,” he 
said. 

* * * 

Peter Hawley didn’t talk again for 
perhaps a hundred miles. He just sat 
there looking out. We were out of the 
hills and going up a canyon. A canyon 
where a river flowed past us, sulky, 
greedy and black. Then he hid his 
face in his hands and sobbed like a 
child. 

“I can’t help it,” he said. “Tomor- 
row is my birthday, and I’m going to 
drown. I’ve tried so hard to die. So 
very damned hard.” 

I couldn’t take that another day. 
That night I asked Mr. Cheney, the 
guy who owned the cars, to get Hawley 
out of my car. I was nuts enough, just 
driving. There was one driver who 
wanted to drop out of the line-up in 
Wyoming. Peter Hawley got his car 

and I drove alone. It was a lot better. 
+ ♦ * 

The next night, up in Idaho, it hap- 
pened. Peter Hawley died, even though 
there wasn’t any water in sight. 

It was about eleven at night, and 
the mechanic, the kid from Seattle, was 
driving in the rear to pick up any car 
that might develop engine trouble. 

Must have been dark, because he 
passed right by the piled up mess that 
Hawley’s cars made, at the right side 
of the road. We went on into town. 
It was so hot that you couldn’t touch 
the metal outside the door of the car. 
I closed the windows coming in, be- 
cause it was cooler that way. I hadn’t 



had a drink all afternoon. 

The mechanic came up to me after 
we checked in at the hotel. 

“You see Hawley after we left the 
Snake River?” 

I shook my head. 

“He was next in line behind me,” I 
said. “His headlights were on my neck 
all the time.” 

He shook his head. 

“That’s what I thought,” he said. 
“But it must have been me. When we 
came into town, I was right behind 
you.” 

I guess that shook me. Anyhow, I 
thought grimly, Hawley might have 
died on his birthday, but not from 
drowning. Not in this rainless, God- 
for-saken country of heat and sand. 

“Look,” the mechanic said, “I gotta 
go back and try and locate him. Maybe 
he skipped with the cars. Sometimes 
they try it and we have to report to the 
state cops.” 

“He didn’t,” I said. “He’s dead.” 

I was a fool to say that. 

“Are you nuts?” 

I shook my head. I was tired as the. 
devil and I couldn’t make up any 
stories. 

“No,” I said. “Not crazy. It was 
Hawley’s birthday. He said he was go- 
ing to die today.” 

I couldn’t say drowned. That 
sounded too far out of line. 

He got a firm grip on my arm. 

“Guess you better ride back with 
me,” he said. “I think I know where 
he might have dropped out of line. I 
fell back a little, about fifteen miles 
out. Maybe he made a run for it 
before I caught up.” 

I remembered the place. Hawley’s 
lights hadn’t been behind me a while. 

could see the wreck easily when 
we went back. The moon had come 
up, and the moon in that country is 
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silvery and as bright as a polished steel 
counter. 

Hawley had hit a soft shoulder, I 
guess. Anyhow, something had thrown 
the lead car off the road. Hawley had 
made a mistake. He had jerked at the 
wheel and tried to get back on the 
road. When you pull sharp on the 
wheel, the tow-bar throws the rear car 
around hard, and it will throw you 
every time. The cars had smashed 
together and rolled . . . 

Rolled down a small incline and 
tipped upside down in the middle of a 
little lawn where a rancher had built 
his house near the road. 

I felt relieved, somehow, because 
though Hawley was locked under the 
car, his face was in the soft grass and 
he had died quickly. 

That’s who I thought then. 

The doctor told us differently. He 
came out of town in a Model-T, and 
he spent some time looking Hawley 
over. After a while he came up on 
the road where I was talking with the 
mechanic and Mr. Cheney. 

The Doctor was a little guy with a 
mustache which he tugged on all the 
time he told us about Hawley. He 
wore a ten-gallon hat that almost cov- 
ered his face. 

“He died,” the doctor said, and 
tugged on that damned little mustache, 
“by drowning.” 

The mechanic gave me a hard look, 
and I heard Mr. Cheney gasp in dis- 
belief. 

After a while, I managed to say, “I 
don’t get it.” 

The doctor sighed. 

“He might have lived,” he said. “He 
was pinned under the car, but it could 
have been moved.” 



He motioned toward a dry ditch that 
bordered the lawn. 

“Every night, up at the head of the 
valley, they open up the irrigation 
ditch. Pete Harrison, he’s the man who 
lives here, went down to Cody last week. 
He left the gate open that floods his 
lawn. Tonight, like always, the water 
flooded the ditch, ran out all over the 
lawn, and when it was about two inches 
deep, it reached the kid’s face. He was 
trapped under the car and couldn’t 
move.” 

The doctor sighed. 

“Funny,” he said, “but who the hell 
would think of drowning out here on 
the prairie. Things sure work out to 
the ways of the Almighty.” 

They sure do, I thought. Peter Haw- 
ley, who had tried to destroy himself 
a dozen times, died because he couldn’t 
pull his face out of two or three inches 
of water. 

He must have died hard, and suffered 
a lot as the water came up. He must 
have been thinking about Victor Car- 
niff, and his memories that had haunted 
him since birth. 

It goes to show, you never can tell 
about people. 

I wonder if I’ll ever meet Peter 
Hawley again. B i 1 1 e r — frightened 
Peter Hawley who was destined to 
drown on his twenty-ninth birthday, 
and couldn’t do anything to prevent it. 

Perhaps you’ll meet him. His name 
will be changed and his features will 
be different. If he starts blabbering 
like a baby, and tells you the story he 
told me, for God’s sake, and for Peter 
Hawley’s sake, stick by the kid and 
try to help him out. 

I didn’t, and I’m not going to be 
able to sleep again for a long time. 



BOWL ME OVER an Egyptian child, found all the articles neces- 

sary for playing a game that must have been 
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Archeologists, digging into the grave of — June Lurie 
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NOSTRADAMUS PROPHECIES 

W HEN the civil war broke out between 
the Catholics and the Huguenots of Prov- 
ence, Charles IX sent the Comte de Crus- 
sol with orders to the Comte de Tendes, governor 
of the province, that the latter should do every- 
thing he could in order to pacify the opposing 
factions, or bring the rebels to a sense of their 
duty. When the Sieur de Flassans, one of the 
Huguenot leaders, was warned of the approach of 
the King’s messengers, he marched on the town 
of Barjols leading five or six thousand men and 
sixty cavaliers. The Comte de Crussol, command- 
ing the royal troops, sent a herald to de Fassans 
commanding him to lay down his arms. De 
Fassans refused to do this, but sent word back 
that he would await de Crussol. So de Crussol 
accepted the challenge by de Fassans and set out 
for the town of Barjols. On his way he passed 
through Salon, the home of Nostradamus, and 
decided to ask him the outcome of this enter- 
prise. 

Nostradamus, in answer to his question told 
him that “he would leave the trees laden with 
a new fruit.” In the result of the struggle you 
can see the truth of his prediction, for the King’s 
troops defeated the Huguenots and captured hun- 
dreds of prisoners, most of whom were hanged as 
heretics and rebels. There were so many hangings 
that there were few trees in the neighborhood 
which did not give ghastly testimony to the hatred 
between Catholic and Huguenot. 

'p'VERYDAY Nostradamus made predictions 
which seldom failed to occur at the time he 
had foretold. His statements became the subject 
of heated debates amongst the scholars of that 
period. He made enemies as well as friends. Some 
said that his gift of prophecy came from a com- 
pact with the devil; and his friends said that he 
was divinely inspired. 

In a letter to Henri H, Nostradamus said that 
he knew at what epoch the events that he pre- 
dicted would happen. In this letter written in 
1SS8, he stated: “A greater persecution shall be- 
fall the Christian Church than has ever been in 
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Africa, and will last until the year 1792, when 
there will be a revision of the centuries. Afterwards 
will begin various reforms by the people, the dis- 
persing of gome obscure shadows, receiving a little 
of their pristine splendour, but without great divi- 
sions and continual changes.” 

This was an accurate prediction for in 1792 
began the Revision, and in that year the palace 
of Tuileries formerly inhabited by the Kings, fell 
into the hands of the people. It was in 1792 that 
Louis XVI was thrown into prison, and it was 
in this year that nobles and priests were 
slaughtered, and it was in 1792 that the National 
Convention abolished royalty. Also at that time 
the guillotine was dripping blood from the brain 
of Guiilotin. 

Nostradamus published a book called the “Cen- 
turies” which increased his number of enemies as 
well as his many friends. Hk predictions set 
forth his book brought to his side men of in- 
telligence and reason. 

In the year ISSS, Nostradamus sent forth in 
one of his quatrains the details of the death of 
Henri II which did not occur till 1S59. On anoth- 
er occasion, having met a young Franciscan, by 
the name of Felix Peretti, he saluted him and bent 
down on one knee. His friends were surprised and 
asked him why he did that. He replied that he 
was in the habit of bowing his knee to holiness. 
In 1585 this Franciscan monk became Pope Sixtus 
V. 

He even predicted his own death, saying at what 
hour he would be found sitting on a bench beside 
his bed, his life extinct. This prediction was made 
a whole year before his death in 1566. 

— J. R. Marks 



THE SOURCE OF MAN 

T he origin of man has always been a subject 
surrounded with mystery. We modems of 
course have produced the theory of evolu- 
tion and earlier men have produced the Biblical 
concept of the Garden of Eden. Curiously enough 
the ancient Greeks had some beliefs that strikingly 
parallel both of these ideas. It is not unlikely 
that some of the Biblical legends sprang from 
ancient Greek sources. There are some amazing 
coincidences in the two — the story of the Flood, 
for example. 

The early Greeks were complete nature lovers 
as well as philosophical speculators and it was 
only natural that their observations of the growth 
of plants from the soil of the earth, should pro- 
vide them with an excellent idea of where man 
originated. They believed that man grew from the 
earth and soil much as plants and flowers grow. 
And just as plants, he came into being with no 
culture or civilization, but instead was a simple 
beast. He lived like any animal in the fields, sur- 
viving and existing on any food available and 
seeking shelter in caves and under trees. Then 
gradually the host of Greek gods and mythological 
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beings took pity on man and began educating 
him. The gods taught these primitive men the 
arts of working metals, of cultivating land, of 
constructing shelters. In general, man attained 
a rudimentary culture. But in the process, he 
became degenerate and slothful. The gods, dis- 
gusted with this behavior, decided to visit a 
suitable punishment upon their errant creation. 
They caused a huge deluge with the destruction 
of every living creature on the face of the earth, 
except 'two — one man and one woman. 

Note the amazing similarity to the Biblical 
legend of the Flood. The names of the survivors 
of the flood who had been warned in advance by 
the gods to build a suitable vessel, were Deucalion 
and his wife, Pyrrha. They built their ship, 
survived the flood, and landed their craft on 
Mount Parnassus. Deucalion was supposed to be 
the son of Prometheus, the originator of fire. 

After the waters had receded, Deucalion and 
Pyrrha sought some guidance. They prayed to 
the oracle of Themis, who told them in a dream 
that they could reconstitute the human race by 
asting the bones of their mother over their shoul- 
fers. This mystic order they interpreted to mean 
he stones of the earth. They were correct. They 
hrew stones over their shoulders — Deucalion’s 
tones turned into men, and Pyrrha’s stones into 
vomen. So began life anew. 

This legend was believed by some of the Greeks. 
Ithcrs believed that man was created directly by 
he gods, and that he went through a series of 
periods — the golden age, the silver age, the bronze 
ige and the iron age. All gradually pointing 
his (man’s) degeneration into the modern, evil 
man. The golden age was the time immediately 
after man’s creation when he lived in harmony 
with all. Successively he went through the suc- 
ceeding ages, always deteriorating into something 
less than his noble self. During the bronze age, 
man used nothing but tools and instruments of 
brass and had an extremely war-like nature, al- 
ways flighting and quarreling with others. The 
iron age was the period when man had to work 
like the very devil in order to wrest a living from 
an unfruitful earth. This was the depth of man’s 
degeneration. The gods were completely disgusted 
with him. Then the flood was invoked as a 
revenge-weapon against man by the gods, and 
the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha was introduced. 
After the flood Prometheus decided to give man 
another chance and he proceeded to educate him 
in the arts of peace. Mathematics and astronomy 
and farming and the alphabet — and a multitude 
of arts, were taught him. Eventually, the ancient 
Greek, with his nobility of character, was supposed 
to have resulted. 

Such legends may be pure fantasies, but in 
many respects they are no more ludicrous than 
some of the things men have believed. In fact, 
there is a certain nobility and majesty to them 
that gives us pause to respect them. 

— Charles Recour 
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